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SUPERSTITIONS. 


‘* Such tales Momonia’s peasant tells no more.” 


‘“* There is every reason to hope, however, that the decay of such superstitions is not far distant, and that 


the diffusion of learning will remove every vestige of them. 


In the mean time these playful inventions of 


the fancy will serve to amuse the reader; nor will they appear more extravagant than the poetic fictions of 


” 


ancient times. 


—NEILSON'S INTRODUCTION TO THE IRISH LANGUAGE, 1808, 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


REVOLUTION IN IRISH PEASANT'S LIFE; ITS CAUSES AND EF¥YECTS—OBLITERATION OF SUPERSTI- 
TIONS—INTRODUCTION OF DARBY DOOLIN—LOSS OF THE GENTRY—THE IRISH PANTHEON— 


TENANT'S RIGHTS AND TAXES—DEMOLITION OF THE POPULAR AND RURAL 
SURVEY AND THE CENSUS—EFFECT OF THE POTATO FAILURE ON 


PASTIMES—THE 
THE POPULAR MIND—EMI- 


GRATION AND PATRIOTISM—WHO IS TO BE THE BUYER?—WHAT WE ARE, WHAT WE MAY BE, 
AND WHAT WE OUGHT TO BE—THE WAY TO LEARN ENGLISH—HOW TO PROVE A MAN MAD—THE 


LAST OF THE SUPERSTITIONS—QUACKS. 


CeRVANTES, it is said, by the sarcasm 
of his Don Quixote, first threw ridi- 
cule upon the followers of Amadis 
De Gaul, checked the spirit of knight- 
errantry, and in fact sneered away the 
chivalry of Spain. No doubt the 
effect produced by that work was sud- 
den and decisive ; the period, how- 
ever, was propitious ; light was begin- 
ning to shine out from the surround- 
ing darkness, and the people to whom 
the work was addressed, were learned 
enough to read, and had sufficient 
wisdom and common sense to appre- 
ciate its value, and also wit enough to 
perceive its point. Rapid as, it is said, 
was the spread of this revolution of 
opinion in the Peninsula, and, indeed, 
throughout civilised Europe gene- 
rally, it was nothing, in comparison 
to that which has taken place, and is 
still going forward in matters of belief, 
and popular prejudice, and national 
opinion in Ireland. 

The great convulsion which society 
of all grades here has lately expe- 
rienced; the failure of the potato 
crop, pestilence, famine, and most ex- 
tensive emigration, together with bank- 
rupt landlords, pauperising poor-laws, 
with their grinding officials and de- 
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moralising workhouses, have broken 
up the very foundations of social in- 
tercourse, have swept away the estab- 
lished theories of political economists, 
and uprooted many of our long-che- 
rished opinions. In some places, all 
the domestic usages of life have been 
outraged ; the finest bonds of kindred 
have been severed—some of the noblest 
and holiest feelings of human nature 
have been blotted from the heart, and 
many of the firmest links, which united 
the various classes in the community, 
have been rudely burst asunder. Even 
the ceremonial of religion has been 
neglected, and the very rites of sepul- 
ture—the most .sacred and enduring 
of all the tributes of affection or 
respect have been forgotten; the 
dead body has rotted where it fell, or 
formed a scanty meal for the famished 
dogs of the vicinity, or bas been thrown, 
without prayer or mourning, into the 
adjoining ditch. The hum of the 
spinning-wheel has long since ceased 
to form an accompaniment to the col- 
leen’s song; and that song itself, so 
sweet and fresh in cabin, field, or 
byre, has scarcely left an echo in our 
glens, or among the hamlets of our 
land. The Shannaghie, and the Callegh 
2a 
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in the chimney corner, tell no more 
the tales and legends of other days. 
Unwaked, wunkeened, the dead are 
buried, where Christian burial has at 
all been observed ; the ear no longer 
catches the mournful cadence of the 
wild Irish cry, rising up to us from 
the valleys, or floating along the wind- 
ing river. The fire on the peasant’s 
hearth was quenched, and its comforts 
banished, even before his roof-tree 
fell; while the remnant of the hardiest 
and most stalwart of the people crawl 
about, listless spectres, unable or un- 
willing to rise out of their despair. 
In this state of things, with depo- 
pulation the most terrific, on the one 
hand, and the spread of education, 
and the introduction of railroads, &c., 
on the other, together with the rapid 
decay of the Irish vernacular, in which 
most of our legends, romantic tales, 
ballads, and bardic annals, the ves- 
tiges of Pagan rites, and the relics 
of fairy charms were preserved, can 
superstition, or if superstitious belief, 
can superstitious practices continue to 
exist ? 

But these matters of popular belief 
and folks’-lore—these rites, and legends, 
and superstitions—were, after all, the 
poetry of the people; the bond that 
knit the peasant to the soil; and 
cheered and solaced many a cottier’s 
fireside. Without these, on the one 
side, and without proper education, 
and well-directed means of partaking 
of and enjoying its blessings, on the 
other, and without rational amuse- 
ment besides, he will, and must, and 
has in many instances already, become 
a perfect brute. The rath which he 
revered has been, to our own know- 
ledge ploughed up, the ancient thorn 
which he reverenced has been cut 
down, and the sacred well polluted, 
merely in order to uproot his pre- 
judices, and efface his superstition. 
Has he been improved by such dese- 
cration of the landmarks of the past-— 
objects which, independent of their 
natural beauty, are often the surest 
footprints of history? We fear not. 

“ Troth, sir,” said Darby Doolin, 
an old Connaughtman of our ac- 
quaintance, when lately conversing 
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upon the subject, “ what betune thim 
National Boords, and other sorts of 
larnin’, and the loss of the pratey, and 
the sickness, and all the people that’s 
goin’ to’Merica, and the crathurs that’s 
forced to go into the workhouse, or 
is dyin’ off in the ditches, and the 
clargy settin’ their faces agin them, 
and tellin’ the people not to give in to 
the likes, sarra wan of the Gintry 
(cross about us!) ‘ill be found in the 
counthry, nor a word about them or 
their doins in no time.” 

The reader must not from this sup- 
pose that our friend Darby in any 
way commiserated or sympathised 
with the bankrupt landed gentry, 
or felt “ sore or sorry” that the land- 
lord and the noble were, en masse, 
reduced to the same condition that 
the merchant, the trader, or the pro- 
fessional man are, from day to day. 
Oh! no. These were not the people 
honest Darby alluded to. Small blame 
to him, if he had but little personal 
acquaintance with such gentry; for, 
‘* few of them ever stood in the street, 
or darkened the doors” of the cottages 
of Kilmacafaudeen. Darby Doolin’s 
gentry were, a short time ago at least, 
resident, and transacted their own 
business without either agent, keeper, 
driver, or pound-keeper ; they seldom 
visited London, and much more rarely, 
Paris, or the Continent ; and though 
reputedly lucky, were scarcely ever 
known to frequent the gambling-table 
or the horse-race, but lived “in pace and 
quiteness” at home in “the ould ancient 
habitations of the counthry,” riding by 
night up and down upon the moonbeams 
—changing their residences or localities 
with the whirlwind—sleeping in sum- 
mer in the purple pendent bells of the 
foxglove or the wild campanula; 
quaffing the Maydew from the gos- 
samer threads of the early morning ; 
and living a merry, social life, singing, 
dancing, and playing, with all sorts of 
music, by the streamlet’s bank, upon 
the green hill side, or round the 
grassy fort. And though they neither 
canted nor dispossessed; never took 
nor demanded, * meal or malt,” head- 
rent, quit-rent, crown-rent, dues or 
duties,* county-cess, parish-cess, tithes, 


* In most of the leases made in the county Galway, even twenty years ago, and 
we believe the practice was common in other parts of Ireland also, there was, be- 
sides the ordinary rent, a covenant for so many fowls, geese and turkeys, and so 
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priest's dues, poor-rates, rates in aid, 
driverage, poundage, nor murder-mo- 
ney ;* employed neither agents, sheriffs, 
magistrates, barony constables, bailiffs, 
keepers, drivers, auctioneers, tax- 
collectors, process-servers, guagers, 
spies, potteen-hussars, police, nor 
standing army; passed no promis- 
sory notes, and served neither no- 
tices to quit, ejectments, nor civil 
bills, they exacted from the people 
a reverence and respect such as few 
potentates, civil, military, or ecclesias- 
tical, could ever boast of. 

True for you, Darby, they are 
going fast, that gentle race (the Lord 
be with them!) ; but sure you wouldn’t 
have them wait, they that were always 
an out-door population, to be taken 
by the scruff of the neck and sent by 
the guardians and commissioners just 
to try their feet on the flure of 
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morning. God be with the time, 
when Donall-na-Trusslog (Daniel of 
the leaps), met the leprechaun one 
morning on Rahona bog, with the 
adhaster buidhe (golden bridle, which, 
whenever shook, was found with 
the yellow steed attached to it) 
one hand, and _ sporran-na-skillinge 
(the purse that was never with- 
out a shilling) in the other. He 
laid hold of him, and swore that he 
should never part him till he had 
given him up these treasures. * Yarrah,” 
said the little fellow, “* what good is it 
for you to get chen, when that fellow 
behind you will immediately take them 
from you?” Daniel gave one of his 
sudden circuitous leaps, but on his 
turning again to the little fellow, he 
found, to his eternal grief, that he 
had scampered off. 

Sure the children wouldn’t know 


the poor-houses,t or be shot down anything about the pooca but for 


like thrushes, as the boys at Ballin- the blackberries after Michaelmas. 
garry were. The good people are The warning voice of the banshee 
leaving us fast: nobody ever hears is mute; for there is but few of 
now the tic-tac of the leprechaun, or the “ rale ould stock” to mourn for 
finds the cute little chap with his now; the sheogue and the thivish 
Frenchman’s hat and yellow breeches, are every year becoming scarcer ; and 
sated on a boochalaun of a summer’s even the harmless linane shie§ is not 


many days’ work in spring and harvest, and so many pounds of grey yarn thread. 
These remnants of the feudal system were termed, ‘‘ duties.” The driver also and 
the pound-keeper had his dues. Independent of the ordinary legal fees of the 
latter, there were others which he obtained from the tenantry. If a man’s cow 
was in pound, and his family in want of its support, he went to the pound-keeper 

to get it back, until the day of the cant, instead of leaving it starving, and up to 
its middle in mud in the pound for a fortnight. ‘The cattle-jailer took out a piece 
of paper—the leaf of a book, or the back of ale sien caythting, in fact, having print- 
ing or writing upon it—laid it down on the road, and the owner of the beast taking 
it up, pledged himself upon it to deliver up the animal within the appointed time. 
Rarely, indeed, was the pledge ever known to be broken, although many a 
serious riot, and attempt at rescue, had been made on the first capture of the beast. 

* It is but too fully established, that in most instances of agrarian murder, the 
whole townland was compelled to contribute to the price paid for the bloody deed, 
or a taxed to support the murderer, or pay his passage to America. 

t We lately expostulated with one of our old beggars as to why she did 
not go into the poor-house—* Arrah, sure agra, I wouldn’ t be alive a week in it; 
I that’s ate up with the rheumaties. Troth, I went there the other day, jist to 
try my feet on the flure, and I wouldn’t be alive in it a week,” was the 
graphic reply. 

ft It is a popular belief—kept up probably to prevent children eating them 
when over-ripe—that the pooca, as he rides over the country, defiles the black- 
berries at Michaelmas and Holly-eve. 

§ These various personages, and the ideas attached to them, will be explained, 
during the course of these papers. The re presentation of the ‘The Lianhan 
Shee,” as given by Carleton, in his “ Traits and Stories,” does not hold good 
in the west, where that familiar spirit is looked upon as a much more innoxious 
attendant of the fairy woman. ‘The leprechaun, or clurichaun as he is termed in 
Munster, and the banshee and phooka, or pooca, are already well known, evento Eng- 
lish readers. The sheeogue is the true fairy ; thivishes, or thoushas (shadowy appa- 
ritions), are literally ghosts ; ; and pisherogues, or pishogues, a term used both in the 
Irish manuscripts and in the vernacular, means properly witchcraft or enchantment. 
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talked about now-a-days, and does not 
hold discourse with e’er a fairy woman 
in the whole barony—them that were 
as plenty as lumpers afore the yallow 
male came amongst us, and made us 
as wake and as small as a north 
country rushlight, or a_ha’penny 
herring.* No lie to say the times are 
altered; sure the snow and the frost 
itself is lavin’ us. Darby Doolin writes 
us word (for he is a mighty know- 
ledgeable man, and fit to plade with a 
barrister),¢ that all the stories about 
the fairies and the pishogues are going 
fast, and will soon be lost to us and 
our heirs for ever. 

The old forms and customs, too, are 
becoming obliterated ; the festivals are 
unobserved, and the rustic festivities 
neglected or forgotten; the bowlings, 
the cakes and prinkumst (the pea- 
sants’ balls and routs), do not often 
occur when starvation and pestilence 
stalk over a country, many parts of 
which appear asif a destroying army 
had but recently passed through it. 
Such is the desolation which whole 
districts—of Connaught, at least—at 
this moment present; entire villages 
being levelled to the ground, the fences 
broken, the land untilled and often 
unstocked, and miles of country lying 
idle and unproductive, without the 
face of a human being to be seen upon 
it. The hare has made its form on 
the hearth, and the lapwing wheels 
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fights, the hurlings, and the mains of 
cocks that used to be fought at 
Shrovetide and Easter, with such 
other innocent amusements, are past 
and gone these twenty years, and the 
mummers and May-boys left off when 
we were a gossoon no bigger than a 
pitcher. It was only, however, within 
those three years that the waits ceased 
to go their rounds upon the cold 
frosty mornings in our native village 
at Christmas; and although the “ wran 
boys” stjll gather a few halfpence on 
St. Stephen’s day, we understand there 
wasn’t a candle blessed in the chapel, 
nor a breedogue§ seen in the barony 
where Kilmacafaudeen stands, last 
Candlemas day; no, nor even a cock 
killed in every fifth house, in honour 
of St. Martin; and you’d step over 
the brosnach || of a bonefire that the 
childer lighted last St. John’s Eve. 
The native humour of the people is 
not so rich and racy as in days of 
yore; the full round laugh does not 
now bubble up from the heart of the 
Irish girl, nor the joke pass from the 
pedlar or bagman to the pigdriver, as 
they trudge alongside of one another 
to fair or market. Well, honoured 
be the name of Theobald Mathew— 
but, after all, a power of fun went 
away with the whiskey. The spirits 
of the people isn’t what they were 
when a man could get drunk for three 
halfpence, and find a sod on a kip- 


over the ruined cabin. The faction- 

* The scuddaun laffeen, or halfpenny herring, 
nificance. 

¢ By the term “barrister,” the Irishman does not mean a lawyer generally, 
but the county assistant-barrister, who is held in great veneration. 

t In Connaught, in former times, when a dance was held on a Sunday evening 
at a cross-roads, or any public place of resort, a large cake, like what is called a 
barnbrack, with a variety of birds and outlandish animals in bold relief on its upper 
crust, was placed on the top of a churn-dash, and tied over with a clean white 
cloth; the staff of the churn-dash was then planted outside the door as a sign of 
the fun and amusement going on within. When they had danced and drank their 
fill, the likeliest boy took the prettiest colleen, and led her out to the cake, and 
placed it in her hands as Queen of the Feasts; it was then divided among the 
guests, and the festivities continued. The word prinkum is sometimes used in the 
county Galway, to express a great rout or merry-making, in which dancing, 
courting, coshering, whiskey-drinking, card-playing, fighting, and sometimes a 
little ribbonism, formed the chief diversions. 

§ The breedouge was an image of St. Bridget, generally styled by the country 
girls, “‘ Miss Biddy.” It was carried about on the Ist of February. As one of 
the objects of this paper is to record the “‘ humours” and ceremonial of this and other 
like festivals formerly observed in Ireland, it is unnecessary to enter further into 
their description in the notes to the present chapter. 

|| The term brosnach is generally applied to an armful or an apronful of sticks 
used for firing. A brusna of furze is carried on the back; it literally means a 
bundle of rotten sticks for firing. 

¥ A sod of turf stuck on a sally switch or kippeen, and placed in the thatch of 
an Irish cabin, is the sign of ‘* good liquor within.” 


peen over the door of every second 


is often used as a term of insig- 
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cabin in the parish, from Balloughoiage 
to the bridge of Glan. The pilgrim- 
ages formerly undertaken to holy wells 
and sacred shrines for cures and pe- 
nances have been strenuously inter- 
dicted: the wells themselves neglected, 
the festival days of their saints passed 
by, and their virtues forgotten ; their 
legends, too, often of great interest tothe 
topographer and historian, and many 
of which were recounted by the bards 
and annalists of earlier times, are un- 
told ; and the very sites of many of 
these localities are at present un- 
known. The fairies, the whole pan- 
theon of Irish demi-gods are retiring, 
one by one, from the habitations of 
man to the distant islands where the 
wild waves of the Atlantic raise their 
foaming crests, to render their fast- 
nesses inaccessible to the schoolmaster 
and: the railroad engineer; or they 
have fled to the mountain passes, and 
have taken up their abodes in those 
wild romantic glens—lurking in the 
yellow furze and purple heath, amidst 
the savage disruptured rocks, or creep- 
ing beneath the warrior’s grave, learn- 
edly, but erroneously, called the Druid 
Crumlegh—where the legend preserv- 
ed by the antiquary, or the name 
transmitted by the topographer, alone 
marks their present habitation. When 
the peasant passes through these situa- 
tions now he forgets to murmur the 
prayer which was known to preserve 
from harm those who trod the paths 
of the good people, and by thrusting 
his thumb between his fore and middle 
finger to make the sign of the cross— 
indeed, he scarcely remembers to cross 
himself at all; and in a few years to 
come the localities of the fairies will 
be altogether forgotten. The wild 
strains of aerial music which floated 
round the ancient rath, and sung the 
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matin and the vesper of the shepherd 
boy, who kept his flocks hard by, are 
heard no more, and the romance of 
elfin life is no longer recited to amuse 
or warn the rising peasant genera- 
tion. To the log-house by the broad 
waters of the Ohio or the Mississippi, 
or even to the golden soil of California, 
the emigrant has carried the fairy lore 
of the mother'country ; so that, to the 
charming descriptions of our country- 
woman, Mrs. Hall—to the traits and 
stories of Carleton—the happy illus- 
tration of Irish manners by Banim and 
Gerald Griffin—the pencillings of Lady 
Chatterton, or the graphic sketches of 
Cesar Otway and Sam. Lover—but, 
above all, to the Munster legends, 
embalmed by Crofton Croker, must 
the enquirer after fairy lore refer, who 
would seek for information on such 
matters in Ireland twenty years to 
come. * 

Would that the Irish emigrant car- 
ried with him his superstitions only. 
But no. In the rankling hatred to- 
wards the English rule in Ireland—in- 
creased by the very circumstances under 
which so many of our countrymen now 
quit our shores, fostered and transmit- 
ted unalloyed for generations to a fo- 
reign soil—has future England more 
to fear from future America than all 
the rebellions and agitations which 
Ireland could possibly excite, now or 
hereafter. 

The ordnance survey, of which we 
feel so justly proud, is a case in point. 
It was commenced in 1825, and finished 
a few years ago. Eminent scholars, 
well acquainted with the language and 
habits of the people, and educated up 
to the point required, traversed the 
country in all directions, talked with, 
and lived among the people, for the 
purpose of fixing ancient boundaries, 


* The best of all our fairy tales are, perhaps, the “ Superstitions of the Irish 
Peasantry,” in the volumes of the ‘* London and Dublin Magazine,” published 


from 1825 to 1828. 


‘*The Newry Magazine,” and ‘ Bolster’s Cork Magazine,’ 


also contain much interesting information on this subject. 
One of our most learned and observant Roman Catholic friends has just written 


to us, in answer to some queries relative to superstitions. 


** The tone of society in 


Ireland is becoming more and more ‘ Protestant’ every year; the literature is a 
protestant one, and even the priests are becoming more protestant in their con- 
versation and manners. They have condemned all the holy wells and resorts of 
pilgrims, with the single exception of Lough Derg, and of this they are ashamed : 
for whenever a Protestant goes upon the island, the ceremonies are stopped!! 
Among all the affectionate mentions of his dearly-beloved father made by John 
O'Connell, he had not the courage to say ‘ the Lord rest his sowle.’ Ihave watched 
these changes with great interest.” 
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testing the accuracy and value of an- 
cient documents, and collecting that 
great amount of traditional, antiqua- 
rian, and topographical information 
which our ordnance records at present 
embody ; while another class of men 
were occupied at home in arranging, 
collating, testing with ancient Gaelic 
manuscripts, and finally preserving the 
information transmitted to them by 
the former. Could the materials then 
obtained be collected now? No. We 
may confidently appeal to Petrie, Lar- 
com, O'Donovan, Curry, and other 
eminent men employed upon that great 

national work, for the truth of this as- 
sertion. 

The last Irish census, that for 1841, 
has been praised for the amount of 
information it furnishes, for the ac- 
curacy of its details, and for the ab- 
sence of assumption in its memoirs. It 
may safely be asserted that the statis- 
tics of Ireland, and the movement of 
the population for the ten years pre- 
viously, were there better set forth 
than upon any similar occasion, or in any 
other record purporting to affect the 
like end. Could that census, or one 
giving a similar amount and accuracy 
of information, be effected now? 
Quite impossible; as those who col- 
lected and arranged it well know. 

The dynasties of Europe have been 
shaken; many of the most ancient go 
vernments overthrown ; and the whole 
of the Continent convulsed with in- 
ternal strife, or shaken by sudden 
change as the late tempest of revolu- 
tion swept along its plains and leaped 
over its mountain tops. The very 
Pope himself, the head of the most 
widely-spread and numerous sect of 
Christians in the world, has been 
rudely driven from the seat of St. 
Peter, a wanderer and an exile, though 
assisted by the contributions of the 
*‘ starving Irish!” and in all probability 
his temporal power has been for ever 
abridged or even annihilated: but what 
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are these revolutions to that which has 
been and is now effecting in Ireland 
by the failure of a single article of 
diet? All these countries will settle 
down, more or less, into the condition 
in which they were before 1848. Some 
change emperors—young ones for old 
—though, as in the case of Aladdin’s 
lamp, the change may not be for the 
better ; others discard kings, and, under 
the name of republicanism, enjoy presi- 
dents or dictators ; parliaments appear 
to be the panacea with one set of peo- 
ple, and a scoffing disregard of ex- 
communication, the chief delight and 
boast of another; but in the end it 
will be found that they will nearly all 
shake down with a very little more 
or very little less of liberty than they 
had in the beginning of last year. The 
German will twist his moustache, smoke, 
and live on his beer and sour krout ; 
and the Frenchman drink his wine at 
three sous a bottle, shrug his shoulders, 
and enjoy his féte as before. Not so 
the Irishman; all his habits and mode 
of life, his very nature, position, and 
standing in the social scale of creation, 
will and must be altered by the loss of 
his potato. Ay, even more than if 
he was suddenly compelled to turn 
Mahometan ; changing all his chapels, 
churches, and meeting-houses into 
mosques, or had a parliament going 
round with the judge of assize, and 
sitting in every county town in Ireland 
twice a-year. 

« | wasn’t asey in myself,” says our 
old friend Dz why, ** till I wrote to tell 
you all the doins that’s gettin’ on with 
in the counthry, and how, if times 
doesn’t mind, I'll sell the two little 
slips‘ — them that was bonoveens 
last Lady-day —and gather in the 
trifle of money that’s due me out of 
the gombeent these two years; and 
when I’ve made batont of the meddin, 
and dishposed of the cabin and the 
little garden to Phauric Brannach, I'll 
be after taking myself and the ould 


* Slip is the term applied to a young pig, of from six months to one year old; 


while bonov, or bonoveen, means a piggin-riggin, or sucking pig 


younger than a slip. 


g, or one much 


¢ Gombeen means lending out money or provisions upon an exorbitant and most 


usurious rate of interest ; 
a considerable fortune. 


by it, 


however, has commenced the foundation of many 
A gombeen man is among the country people what the bill- 


broker and money-lender is among the higher classes. 
¢ Baton—skinning the land and burning it, in order to extract its utmost value 


as manure. 
practice ; 


Various acts of parliament are in force against this most injurious 
but it is still had recourse to, to the detriment of both land and landlord. 
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woman to the place they’re diggin’ up 
the goold as thick as poreens* used to 
be in harvest. Besides I’m noways 
continted at stayin’ here at this ‘pre- 
sent writin’, and I'm tould the Lord 
Liftinant’s watching me like a tarrier 
after a weasel. Sure I’m tould he 
brought over a man—an Irishman, 
too, but I can’t give in to that—to be 
writin’ agin the counthry. Is it true, 
agra, that none of the quality ever 
axed him if he had a mouth upon him, 
and he so late of Lonnon. 

«© Whisht! sure avourneen, I was 
out in the raction in’98 ; and I walked 
all the ways to see Dan (the heavens be 
his bed this night!) at Tara, and bring 
home a sod from off the grave of the 
boys we planted there the night afore 
I ran back into Connaught—just to 
the ould spud, where your own four 
bones were bred and born, a one side 
of Rawcroghan.” 

If ever there was a nation that 
clung to the soil, and earned patriotism 
by the love of the very ground they 
walk on, it is (or was) the Irish pea- 
santry. The Jew carries about with 
him from land to land a portion of the 
soil of Palestine, that it may mingle 
with his grave. Lately, when the 
author of the “ Pleasures of Hope” 
was interred, a deputation of the 
Poles of London cast into his tomb 
—an offering to his genius—some 
earth from the grave of Kosciusko. 
Not many years ago, we stood upon 
the custom-house quays of Dublin, 
watching a large emigrant ship, bound 
for St. John’s, getting under weigh. 
The wind and tide were favourable ; 
the captain was impatient, and the 
names of the passengers having been 
called over, it was found that one was 
missing, a stout labourer from Kil- 
kenny, and a great favourite with his 
neighbours and fellow-passengers. The 
captain swore, as captains will on such 
occasions, that he would not wait a 
moment for the rascal, who, he sup- 
posed, was “getting drunk” in some of 
the neighbouring public houses.t The 
prayers and entreaties of his fellow- 
passengers were in vain; the last 
plank was about to be hauled on 
board, when the missing passenger 


* Poreens—small potatoes. 


rushed breathless through the crowd 
towards the ship, carrying in his 
hands a green sod, about as large as 
that used to “ estate” a lark, which he 
had just cut from one of the neigh- 
bouring fields. ‘ Well,” said he, as he 
gained the deck, amidst the shouts of 
his friends, ** with the blessing of God, 
I'll have this over me in the new 
country.” 

There is at present a springtide of 
emigration from Ireland, and great is 
the rejoicing of those who imagine we 
are to be benefited by it ;—the Mal- 
thusian who feared for the conse- 
quences of over-population (although 
we are inclined to believe the country 
was by no means over-populated as a 
whole, although it certainly was most 
unequally populated); the ratepayer, 
who is now paying twenty-five shillings 
and six-pence in the pound! and the 
landlord who is buying up the small 
holdings for three or five pounds 
each, from those who “ cumber the 
ground.” Every one who can muster 
three pounds ten by the pledge of his 
crop, or for the good-will of his 
holding, or by “ making-off” with the 
rent, or by any means within his 
power ; all the able-bodied among the 
people, from the snug yeoman and 
frieze-coated cottier to the top-booted 
buckeen, are on the move for America, 
leaving us the idle and ill-conditioned, 
the weakly, decrepit, aged, and orphan, 
to be supported i in our workhouses, or 
to drag out a miserable existence 
begging from door to door,—so that it 
may well be said, the heart of Ireland 
now beats in America. The sums of 
money that are returned to this coun- 
try from the western continent, daily, 
for the purpose of taking out emi- 
grants, are quite astonishing. Not only 
that, but the feelings with which they 
leave are becoming altered. There is 
scarcely an observer of Irish manners, 
or who has mixed much among the 
people, that has not witnessed many 
heartrending scenes at the parting of 
emigrants for some years past. It was 
not amidst the noise and bustle of the 
crowded quay that these outpourings 
of the heart could always be seen ; but 
by the canal’s banks, when the “* whole 


t The facetious, witty, and sarcastic Brennan was once asked at dinner, whether 
he did not like to be drunk?—‘* No, ma’am,” was his reply, ‘“ but I like to be 


getting dr unk.’ 
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country side” came to bless and bid 
adieu to the travellers, and crowded 
round at every lock and station for 
miles along the road, raising at times 
the wild Irish cry, and often forcing 
their way upon deck to have another 
last embrace. We remember many 
such scenes ten or twelve years ago. 
There was one instance, in particular, 
which struck us not only as character- 
istic of a mother’s love, but of the 
ideag which the Irish peasantry pos- 
sessed on the subject of the new con- 
tinent, and of the complete earthly 
severing which took place when friends 
and relations parted on the bog of 
Allen. The Royal Canal packet-boat, 
dragged at the rate of three miles an 
hour, had taken in a cargo of emi- 
grants, principally labourers from the 
county of Longford. Their friends 
followed for a considerable distance ; 
many brimful of whiskey as well as 
grief, crowding upon the bridges, and 
sometimes pulling the boat to the 
brink by the tow-rope, for the purpose 
of sending a message to one of their 
transatlantic friends, to the great 
terror and no small danger of the non- 
emigrating passengers.” All gra- 
dually fell back, except one very 
old woman, who, with her grey elf 
locks streaming on the wind, her pet- 
ticoat tucked above the knees, and her 
old red cloak floating free from her 
shoulders, still, with unabated energy, 
ran after the vessel which contained her 
onlyson. He was ared-headed, freckled 
faced codger of about twenty years 
of age, rather diminutive in size, but 
what is called set in his build, clad 
in a huge whitish frieze coatha more, 
corduroy smalls open at the knees, a 
Killamanka waistcoat, and a grinder 
round his neck, and, with sullen 
looks, trembling lips, and swollen 
eyes, sat upon his chist, with his legs 
hanging over the sides of the vessel. 
Whenever our speed slackened, or 
we came to a lock, or any impe- 
diment stopped our way, the poor 
woman knelt down and offered up a 
fervent prayer for the child she was 
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parting with for ever, and occasionally 
gave him some advice as to his future 
conduct. At last, having invoked, 
with all the eloquence of frantic grief, 
a pathetic blessing upon his head, she 
cried out, ** Orah, Thomasseen, don’t 
forget to say your prayers, and never 
change your voice nor your colour 
when you go among the blacks.” 
What a difference has ten years 
made in the feelings of the Irish pea- 
sant ; he now no longer looks forward 
to better or happier times in his father- 
land; seed-time and _ harvest, the 
price of pigs or the rise of grain, 
enter not into his calculations, but he 
turns with a longing eye to his far- 
distant destination in the west, and he 
starves, and grinds, and toils, not for 
the good of the land which gave him 
birth, but to amass and husband the 
means which are to transport him for 
ever from his once-loved Erin. The 
friends who now accompany the band of 
emigrants to the railway terminus, 
part as if they were but going into 
the next county— Well, Jim, God 
be with you, and a safe journey to 
you; take care of the woman that 
owns you, and remember me to Biddy 
Sullivan. Tell her I'll be after you 
agin Aesther.” The bell rings, the 
shrill whistle of the engine gives the 
warning note, and the parting is over. 
Take care, landlords, gentlemen, 
and governors of Ireland. The clear- 
ing system, if not carried too far, has 
been, at least, carried on too rapidly. 
Had you improved the condition of 
the peasantry, or even attempted 
to do so, some twenty years ago, 
you might not have to support them 
in the poorhouse now, nor re- 
ceive their dying malediction. You 
may want the labourer yet; the 
English farmer also may require the aid 
of the spalpeen before harvest is over. 
We will not press this subject further, 
at a time when almost every hand and 
every pen is raised against the landed 
proprietors indiscriminately, and when, 
perhaps, one of our next papers may be 
upon the paleontology of the Connaught 


* During the emigrating season, of late years, the canal company were obliged 
to employ police to travel with the packet-boat, in order to keep back and preserve 
order among the crowds which rushed on board whenever the vessel approached a 


landing-place. 


About three years ago, a frightful accident occurred upon the 


Royal Canal; the boat was overpowered by numbers bothof emigrants and their 
friends, and sinking with great rapidity, upwards of fourteen persons were drowned. 
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estated gentry, as well as those who 
reside in the butter-cups and among 
the raths and mounds erected by our 
ancestors. 

At our request, however, Darby has 
remained to see what the end of all 
agitation, if such a thing is possible in 
Ireland, and the harvest of '49, may do 
for the country. Perhaps we have been 
somewhat selfish in this respect, for as 
he has long been considered the know- 
ingest man in the whole country, and 
could tell more stories about the ould 
times and the “good people,” and knew 
more about cures and charms than 
**all the books that were ever shut and 
opened ;"’ and was up to the genea- 
logy of all the ancient families, and 
had been at every bawn and coort* in 
Connaught as often as he had fingers 
and toes, we desired to preserve 
some of his curious lore before he 
crossed the Atlantic in his old age. 

If, however, we cannot hope much for 
the future, let us for the present, at 
least, live in the memory of the past. 

We are now in the transition state, 
passing through the fiery ordeal from 
whch it is hoped we are to arise puri- 
fied from laziness and inactivity, an ho- 
nest,truth-telling, hard-working, indus- 
trious, murder-hating, business-mind- 
ing, rent-paying, self-relying, well-clad, 
sober, cooking, healthy, thriving, peace- 
able, loyal, independent, Saxon-loving 
people ; engaged alldaylong, and every 
day except Sundays (though Arch- 
bishop Whately—more power to him!— 
would back us at a hurling on that 
same), in sowing and mowing, tilling 
and reaping, fattening bullocks, and 
salting pork, or fishing and mending 
our nets and lobster pots; instead of 
being a poor, idle, ignorant, dirty, 
slinging, sleeveen, cringing, begging 
set ; governed by the bayonet or the 
bribe ; generally misunderstood ; always 
sould by the agitator at home, and the 
mimber abroad ; ground down by the 
pauper absentee or his tyrannical agent ; 
bullied by the petty sessions magis- 
trates ; alternately insulted and cajoled 
by the English minister ; vilified by 
the press of a London Mortgagee 
Company, and demoralised by charity 
jobbing. In fact, the most ill-used, and, 
to adopt the phraseology of Mr. Doolin, 
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the most jury-packing, road-jobbing, 
paper-reading, buckeen-breeding, sea- 
bathing, car-driving, cockle-eating,cup- 
tossing, tea-and-whiskey-drinking, rib- 
bon-lodging, orange-lodging, fighting, 
shouting, landlord-shooting, pig-job- 
bingest, potato-lovingest, good-for- 
nothingest nation on the face of the 
universal globe.” All this, and more 
to boot, is, itis said, to be brought 
about, and we hope to live to see the 
day it may come to pass, though wedon’t 
know exactly how it is to be effected. 
Repeal is dead; its ghost was last 
seen at Ballingarry, but vanished 
in smoke and a flash of fire: some 
say it is hid in a cave in Slieve- 
na-mon, but I don’t give into that. 
O’Connellism was kilt by the young 
Irelanders, who blew themselves up 
with the infernal machine with which 
they had arranged to shoot Dan and 
the sodjers. Education, emigration, 
Queen’s colleges, stopping the May- 
nooth grant, discriminating rates, 
rates in aid, and other variations in 
the poor-laws; soil analysis, green 
crops, agricultural missionaries, model- 
farms, manufactories, rotatory par- 
liaments, quakers’ fisheries, suspen- 
sion of the habeas corpus, waste Jand 
improvements, paying the priests and 
putting down the establishment, arming 
the Orangemen, and Peel’s plantations, 
with a thousand other speculations, 
schemes, and propositions, have each 
their advocates. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain, the great bulk of the 
land in the west must change owners ; 
sooner or later it must come into the 
market either in wholesale or retail. 
Now, who will be the buyers? Oh! 
Englishmen—English capital, that is 
what we want. “ Just wait a bit ;” we 
have been planted, replanted, and trans- 
planted by the English and Scotch on 
several occasions, and in various ways ; 
we are, it may now be said, under- 
going the process of subsoil plough- 
ing; the great bulk of the old po- 
pulation in the south and west is being 
put under the sod, and we sincerely 
trust the noxious weeds may be got 
rid of in the process. Let it, how- 
ever, be remembered what the country 
gained by these various plantations: 
the “mere Irish” were driven like 





* Bawn: an enclosed keep—an ancient castle. A modern noble residence is fre- 


quently called a coort, or court. 
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wolves into the wilds and fastnesses 
of Donegal and Connaught, without 
their condition being one iota improved 
in two centuries. The Cromwel- 
lian soldier has, in some 
become the Tipperary murderer. At 
the Boyne this country changed mas- 
ters, and the land its owners—the na- 
tive lrish gentleman, the adherent of 
the Stuarts, was replaced by the 
victorious English captain or lieu- 
tenayt, whose now 
some of the first to “go to the 
although these persons obtained the 
fee of their estates merely on condition 
of driving out the Celts; and as to 
the Scotch agriculturists, they never 
effected a single improvement outside 
their employer's demesne, or bettered 
the condition of the Irish farmer in 
anyrespect. In these cases, however, 
it must be confessed the change was 
rather sudden. 

Well, no matter what comes, we'll 
lose the gintry, so we have made ar- 
rangements with Darby and some of 
our old Connaught acquaintance, aided 
by friends in the other provinces, to fur- 
nish us, from time to time, with a few 
particulars about the old customs and 
social antiquities of Ireland, especially 
such as have not already appeared, at 
any length, in print. It is pees 
however, that we may frequently be 
found quoting inadvertently without 
acknowledgment, as the old newspa- 
pers and magazines frequently recorded 
instances of superstition; and local his- 
tories also mention many such. It 
would be impossible, indeed, to say 
how frequently we are making use of, 
without acknowledgment,the numerous 
contributions affurded us by our coun- 
try friends. 

This is, as our readers, who have 
been able to follow us thus far, have 
already perceived, rather a discursive 
chapter, but so is our subject, which 
must be taken up like the sybil’s leaves, 
disarranged, in rags and patches, as 
time, opportunity, or the immediate 
matter in hand may invite. We have 
already alluded to the decay of the 
Irish language as one of the means 


instances, 


descendants are 


wall,” 
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by which our legends and supersti- 
tions are becoming obliterated. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive the ra- 
pidity with which this is being effected, 
or the means taken to bring it about. 
We may relate the following incident 
as characteristic of the love of learn- 
ing, and the spread of education 
among the peasantry in the west of 
Ireland, as well as the means forcibly 
employed to expunge the Gaelic as a 
spoken language. Some years ago we 
were benighted on a summer evening 
by the shores of Loch Ima, near 
the foot of those picturesque moun- 
tains, called the twelve pins of Benna- 
Beola, in Connemara. Our guide 
conducted us to a neighbouring vil- 
lage, we were received for the 
night with that hospitality which has 
ever been the characteristic of those 
wild mountaineers. While supper 
was preparing, and the potatoes laugh- 
ing and steaming inthe shieh,* the 
children gathered round to have a 
look at the stranger, and one of 
them, a little boy about eight years of 
age, addressed a short sentence in 
Irish to his sister, but meeting the 
father’s eye, immediately cowered back 
with all the appearance of having 
committed some heinous fault. The 
man called the child to him, said 
nothing, but drawing forth from its 
dress a little stick, commonly called a 
scoreen or tally, which was suspended 
by a string round the neck, put an addi- 
tional notch in it with his penknife. 
Upon our inquiring into the cause of 
this proceeding, we were told that it 
was done to prevent the little boy 
speaking Irish; for every time he 
attempted to do so, a new nick was 
put in his tally,¢ and, when these 
amounted to a certain number, sum- 
mary punishment was inflicted upon 
him by the sclioolmaster. Every child 
in the village was similarly circum- 
stanced, and whoever heard one of 
them speak a word of Irish was autho- 
rised in putting in the fatal nick. We 
asked the father if he did not love the 
Irish language—indeed the man 
scarcely spoke any other; “1 


where 


* Skiehogue—the oval basket in which potatoes are served up. 
t We have known a young man, who had assumed a very fine English accent, 


twitted with the circumstance of his having once 


carried the « score,” 


by being 


told, ‘* Arrah, lave off your English, ’tisn’t so long since the beam was round your 


neck. ” 
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do,” said he, his eye kindling with 
enthusiasm ; “ sure it is the language 
of the ould country and the ould 
times, the language of my father and 
all that’s gone before me—the lan- 
guage of these mountains, and lakes, 
and these glens, where I was bred 
and born; but you know,” he con- 
tinued, “the children must have 
larnin’, and, as they tache no Irish in 
the National School, we must have 
recourse to this to instigate them to 
talk English.” Upon further inquiry 
we found that the school alluded to 
was upwards of three miles distant, 
and that one of the able-bodied vil- 
lagers escorted the children there 
each day, summer and winter, occa- 
sionally carrying the weak, and con- 
ducting the party with safety across 
the fords, and through some difficult 
passes which intervened. 

“The fairy legends and traditions 
of the south of Ireland ;” the Cluri- 
caune, the Merrow; the Duhallane, 
and the O’Donohues, &c., have been 
already faithfully described by Mr. 
Crofton Croker ; but the subject is by 
no means exhausted, even in Munster ; 
while a new set of elves, spirits, and 
goblin influences, with somewhat dif- 
ferent ideas attached to each, pervade 
the west, particularly Mayo, Galway, 
and the Isles which speckle the wild 
Atlantic along their shores—the group 
of Arran, Turk, Boffin, Innis Shark, 
Clare Island, Achill, and from Innis- 
Beagle to the far-famed Innis- Murray, 
opposite to the Sligo coast. Even 
when the legend common to the south 
or north is retained in these localities, 
it is in a new dress, with new dra- 
matis persone, and entirely new 
scenery, machinery, decorations and 
processions ; thus, the story of Daniel 
O'Rourke is told upon a_ winter's 
night, by the laussogue’s blaze,* in the 
Islands of Shark and Boffin, as a 
warning to the stayers out late, under 
the name of Terence O'Flaherty, by 
people who never heard of the work 
we have alluded to.t The phrase- 
ology of our Connaught story-teller 
is also different in many respects from 
that of the northern or Munsterman, as 
may be gleaned even from this chapter. 
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But it is not in the west, or among 
what is termed the true Celtic popu- 
lation alone, that superstitions and 
mystic rites are still practised. We 
have fortune-tellers within the Cir- 
cular-road of Dublin! and fairy doc- 
tors, of repute, living but a few miles 
from the metropolis. Not six months 
ago, & man was transported for ten 
years, for so far practising upon the 
credulity of a comfortable family, in 
the county of Longford, as to obtain 
sums of money, by making them believe 
he was their deceased father, who was 
not dead, but only among the good 
people, and permitted to return occa- 
sionally to visit his friends. While 
we write, a country newspaper informs 
us of the body of a child having been 
disinterred at Oran, in the County 
Roscommon, and its arms cut off, to 
be employed in the performance of 
certain mystic rites. About a year 
ago, a man, in the county of Kerry 
roasted his child to death, under the 
impression that it was a fairy. He 
was not brought to trial, as the crown 
prosecutor mercifully looked upon him 
as insane. 

Madness has been either assumed, 
or sworn to, as a means of getting 
off prisoners, on more than one occa- 
sion, to our own knowledge. We re- 
member sitting, some years ago, beside 
a celebrated veteran prisoner's counsel 
in a county town in Connaught, who 
was defending a man on his trial for 
murder, committed apparently without 
provocation, in the open day, and 
before a number of witnesses; the 
prisoner having, with a heavy spade, 
clove through the skull of his unre- 
sisting victim. The defence intended 
to be set up was, as usual, an alibi. 
Numbers of people were ready to 
come forward and swear he was not; 
and could not, be at the place specified 
in the indictment at all. As the trial 
proceeded, however, the sagacious 
lawyer at once saw that he had not a 
leg to stand on, and, turning abruptly 
to the prisoner’s attorney, swore with 
an oath bigger than that taken by any 
of the witnesses, “ He'll be hanged. 
Could not you prove him mad ?” 

“©O! yes; mad as a March hare. 


* Laussogue, or Sup—a piece of dry bog-deal used as a candle. 
{ The story of Daniel O'Rourke appeared many years before the publication of 
the Munster Legends, in a periodical called the ‘‘ Dundee Repository.” 
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I'll get plenty of people to prove that,” 
was the solicitor’s ready reply. 

“But did you ever know of his 
doing anything out of the way? Now, 
did you ever hear of his eating his 
shoes, or the likes of that ?” 

“Shoes! T’ll get you a man that 
will swear he eat a new pair of brogues, 
nails and all.” 

* Well, then,” said the barrister, 
“put him up; and let us get our 
dinfer.” 

The attorney retired to look after 
his witnesses, while a prolonged cross- 
examination of one of the prosecutors 
then upon the table, enabled the 
‘“ sharp practitioner” to alter his tactics 
and prepare for the defence. Accord- 
ingly, the very first witness produced 
for the defence swore to the insanity 
of the prisoner; and the _intelli- 
gent jury believing in the truth of 
the brogue-eating, including the diges- 
tion of tips, heel-taps, sole-nails, 
squares, tacks, sprigs, hangups, peav- 
ers and sparables, acquitted the pri- 
soner. He was about to be discharged 
from the dock, when the judge com- 
mitted him to the Lunatic Asylum.* 

There are certain types of supersti- 
tion common to almost all countries in 
similar states of progress or civilisation, 
and others which abound in nearly 
every condition of society ; and strange 
to say, what was science—written, ac- 
knowledged, and accepted science— 
not more than two centuries ago, is 
now pronounced vulgar error and po- 
pular superstition. It would, no doubt, 
form a subject of great interest to trace 
back our traditional antiquities, and to 
compare them one with another—the 
German and Scandinavian with the 
Irish, Scotch, or English—those of the 
western and eastern continents gene- 
rally, with the rites and ceremonies, 
or opinions, of which vestiges still 
exist among ourselves; when, indeed, 
strange affinities and similarities would 
be found to obtain among the North 
American Indians, and the Burmese 
and other Orientals, with those even 
yet practised in the Irish highlands 
and islands ; but this would be a labo- 
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rious task, and unsuited to the pages 
of a periodical, or to the popular elu- 
cidation of our fairy lore. 

Of all superstitions, the medical 
lingers longest, perhaps, because the 
incentive to its existence must re- 
main, while disease, real or imaginary 
—either that capable of relief, or to- 
tally incurable—couytinues to afflict 
mankind, and, therefore, in every 
country, no matter how civilized, the 
quack, the mountebank, the charm- 
worker, and the medico-religious im- 
postor and nostrum-vender, will find 
a gullable, payable public to prey upon. 
The only difference between the water- 
doctor living in his schloss, the 
mesmeriser practising in the lordly 
hall, or the cancer and the consump- 
tion curer of the count or duchess, 
spending five thousand a-year in ad- 
vertisements, paid into the Queen's 
exchequer, who drives his carriage 
and lives in Soho-square, and the 
‘*‘ medicine man” of the Indian, or the 
‘** knowledgeable woman” of the half- 
savage islander, residing in a hut cut 
out of the side of a bog-hole, or formed 
in the cleft of a granite rock, is, that the 
former are almost invariably wilful im- 
postors, and the latter frequently be- 
lieve firmly in the efficacy of their art, 
and often refuse payment for its ex- 
ercise. 

We commenced a collection of Irish 
popular superstitions, chiefly, however, 
bearing upon the subject of medicine, 
some years ago, and when we had 
filled a goodly manuscript volume with 
cures, charms, mystic rites and fairy 
lore, we found them so much inter- 
mixed with the general popular auti- 
quities of the country, that it was 
almost impossible to separate them 
completely without destroying in a 
great measure the interest of both, as 
may be seen by the tales and legends 
in the following chapter. Some of 
these medical superstitions are, like 
many other subjects connected with 
the healing art, unsuited to the general 
reader, and others would possess little 
interest, except for their antiquity or 
absurdity. 


* During the late assizes, in one of the southern counties, a witness, who pre- 
varicated not a little, was rather roughly interrogated in her cross-examination, 


as to the nature of an oath, and the awful consequences of breaking it. 


“Do you 


know, my good girl,” thundered the crown lawyer, “ what would happen to you if 


you perjured yourself.” 


* Troth, I do well, sir,” said she; ‘‘I wouldn’t get my expinses.” 
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CHAPTER LU. 


MEDICAL SUPERSTITIONS AND MEDICO-RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES, 


THE BLAST—STORY OF JOHN FITZ-JAMES—THE FAIRY-WOMAN—THE DEDICATION—THE FALLEN 


ANGELS—MAC COISE’S SWAN—MARY KELLY’s 
LEGEND OF FIN VARRAH, AND KNOCKMAH—THE 


Tue fairies, or “good people”—the 
dhoine shee of thenortherns—are looked 
upon by us from beyond the Shannon, 
as the great agents and prime movers 
in all accidents, diseases, and death, in 
“man or baste ;” causing the healthful- 
ness and fertility of seasons, persons, 
cattle and localities ; blighting crops, 
abstracting infants or young people, 
spiriting away women after their ac- 
couchements, raising whirlwinds and 
storms, and often beating people most 
unmercifully. In fact, in former times, 
and even yet, in the islands of the ex- 
treme west, except from sheer old 
age, or some very ostensible cause, no 
one is ever believed to “ die all out.” 
True it is, that all the outward and 
visible signs of death are there— 
speech, motion, respiration, and sen- 
sation have ceased ; the fountains of 
life are stopped, and heat has fled, the 
man is *‘ cowld as a corpse, but what 
of that? isn’t it well known he got a 
blast. Sure ’tis no later than the day 
before yesterday week he was up and 
hearty, the likeliest boy in the parish, 
and there he is to-day as stiff as a 
peeler’s ramrod. Didn’t I see him 
with my two livin’ eyes at Cormac 
Maguire’s funeral, and he riding home 
fair and asey, the quitest baste that 
ever was crassed, without as much as 
a deligeen brostoh* on him—and he, I 
may say, all as one as black fasting ;+ 
only he tuck share of three half-pints 
at Tubber-na-Skollig—when the mare 
boulted at a wisp of straws that was 


FAIRY ABDUCTION—THE GRAVE WATCHERS, A 
FAIRY NURSE, A LEGEND OF INNIS-SHARK, 


furlin (whirling) at the cross-roads, 
when off she set, gallopin’ ever ever, 
till he fell on his head in the shucht 
forninst his own door, and when they 
lifted him he was speechless and never 
tasted a bit of the world’s bread from 
that day to this. The priest said an 
office for him, and the doctor said he 
was fractured; but sure everybody 
knows the good people had a hand in 
it.” 

Decomposition may indeed afford 
the physiologist proof positive that the 
vital spark has fled, but why argue the 
question with the people, who firmly 
believe that he is “with the fairies 
on the hill of Rawcroghan (Rath 
Croghan),§ or the Fort of Mullaga- 
dooey,§ where there’s plenty of the 
neighbours gone afore him.” So rooted 
is this belief that we have known food 
of different kinds, bread, meat, and 
whiskey to be brought by the relatives 
of deceased persons, and laid for weeks 
after in these places for their comforts. 
Fairy-women are often employed to 
‘set a charm,” and bargain for their 
release with the king and queen of the 
gentry. Years may elapse, yet will 
the friends and relatives still cling with 
desperate intensity to the delusive hope 
that the fairy-stricken will return ; 
and they listen with avidity to the 
various legends which tell how such 
and such of their neighbours, or the 
people in former times were seen in 
the court of Fin Varrah, or down in 
the Well of Oran, and sent home 


* A spur; literally ‘ the thorn that incites.” 
+ Black fasting, in the religious sense of the word, means total abstinence from 
meat and drink ; but it is an expression not unfrequently used in Connaught, as 


meaning abstaining from whiskey. 
sense. 


It is, however, generally used in a bantering 


t Shuch: the sink or pool of dirty water that is to be found opposite the 


entrance of the Irish cabin. 


§ For a topographical and antiquarian description of the ancient palace of 


Rathcrogan, the Tara of the west, in the parish of Kilcorkey, near Belanagare, 
county Roscommon, see Mr. O’Donovan’s edition of the ‘* Annals of the Four 
Masters,” a.p. 1223. pp. 204, 205. 

{ Mullaghadooey, mullach a dumha, i. e., the summit, or hill of the tumulus 
or sepulchral mound ; a very remarkable conical hill, in the parish of Baslick, 
and barony of Ballintubber, near Castlerea. 
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messages to their friends to be no ways 
uneasy about them, for that they would 
return one day or another. But when 
the death is very sudden, and no ap- 
parent cause can be assigned for it, 
nothing will persuade the lower orders 
—and, during the last century, not only 
the peasantry, but the middle and 
upper classes—that the person has not 
been spirited away by supernatural 
agency. The following historic Munster 
talé will illustrate this opinion better 
than any other which we can at present 
remember. 

In the year 1736, John, the son and 
heir of James Fitzgerald, was affianced 
toa young lady near Fermoy. Munster 
did not produce in his day a man more 
noble in person, or with more accom- 
plished manners, or who more excelled 
in arms and rural sports, than John 
Fitzjames. His betrothal and ex- 
pected wedding were the pleasing 
theme of conversation through the 
country round, for weeks before the 
latter occurred, and heavy and sub- 
stantial were the presents and the con- 
tributions to the festivities, sent in by 
the numerous and powerful friends of 
the affianced parties, who themselves 
were to be guests on the happy occa- 
sion. The wedding-day arrived, the 
knot was tied, the feast concluded, and 
the music and dancing commenced. 
The new-married couple were, as is 
usual, sent down first in the country 
dance, and never, perbaps, in Munster, 
nor Ireland itself, did chanter and 
bow give forth a merrier strain, or 
timed the dance of a nobler pair than 
John Fitzjames and his blooming 
bride : and so thought all who had the 
happiness to witness them. In the 
height of his pride and joy, and in the 
heat of the dance, when he had gone 
down the middle and up again, 
changed sides and turned his partner 
with five-and-forty couple, John Fitz- 
james clasped his beautiful bride in his 
arms, impressed a burning kiss upon 
her lips, and as if struck by a thunder- 
bolt, dropped dead at her feet! The 
consternation and horror which seized 
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all present, were indescribable ; every 
means was adopted to restore anima- 
tion, but John Fitzjames arose no 
more. For months and years after, 
the most reputed fairy-men and women 
throughout Munster were retained by 
his own and his virgin bride’s friends, 
in the fruitless endeavour to bring him 
back from fairyland, whither it was uni- 
versally believed he had been carried. 

Our esteemed friend, Mr. Eugene 
Curry, to whom we are indebted for 
this and other tales, has kindly afforded 
us the following notice :— 


** There are many mournful elegies 
in the Irish language still extant, which 
were written on John Fitzjames at the 
time of his decease, the best of which 
is that by James Fitzgerald. Among 
the many persons who repaired to Glinn 
to make battle with the fairies, were 
Caitileen Dubh Keating, and her daugh- 
ter, Caittileen Oge, from Killclocher, near 
Loophead, in the county Clare. Caiti- 
leen Dubh and her daughter repaired 
from Glinn to Carrig Cliodhna* (Clee- 
na’s Rock), near Fermoy, where Cleena, 
the fairy queen of South Munster, re- 
sides in her invisible palace. Here Cai- 
tileen (who tarred her clothes and rolled 
herself in a shower of feathers of vari- 
ous colours) met the queen face to face, 
and reproaching her (with all the au- 
thority of a being unknown to Cleena) 
with the abduction of John Fitzjames, 
demanded his restoration. Her majesty 
acknowledged the soft impeachment, but 
peremptorily refused to restore so noble 
a prize to any mere creature of earth. 
A long argumentation then ensued be- 
tween them on the matter, which ended 
however, in the defeat of Caitileen and 
her daughter by the superior power of 
Cleena, who is one of the Tuath-de 
Dannan race, and whose history is pre- 
served in the Book of Lismore, one of 
the ancient Irish manuscripts in the 
collection of the Royal Irish Academy. 
The whole of the argument between the 
queen and Caitileen was by the latter cast 
into a very curious and amusing lLrish 
poem, which is still preserved in the 
county of Limerick, and of which I pos- 
sess a fragment; the following rough 
but literal translation is a specimen of 
one of the stanzas :— 


*© «QO Cleena, Christ himself salute thee! 
Long is the journey I have made to thee, 
From Cill Cluhar of the ripe berries, 
And from Shannon’s bank, where sail the swift ships. 


* Carrig-Cleena is in the parish of Kelshannick, barony of Duhallow, county 


Cork. 
vicinity of Glandore. 


There is another Carrig-Cleena near the loud surge of Cleena’s wave, in the 
See ‘‘ Annals of the Four Masters,” a.p. 1557. p. 1549. 
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Look down and quickly inform me 

What is the state of John Fitzjames ? 

Or kas he parted with Isabel Butler ? 

Or has he married the maid with the flowing hair ? 
‘To marry or wed I shall not allow him : 

I prefer even tho’ dead to have him myself, 

Than married to any beauteous maid of Erin. 


And here now, Caitileen, is thy information.’ 


We remember a lady of wealth and 
high respectability in Connaught, who, 
having lost several of her children in 
succession, dedicated her next born 
son to the Virgin, and dressed him 
completely in white from top to toe, 
hat, shoes, and all, for the first seven 
years of his life. He was not allowed 
even to mount a dark-coloured horse, 
but had a milk-white pony for his own 
use. In this instance, however, the 
people’s prediction, that there was “no 
use in going agin the good people,” 
literally occurred ; for when he grew 
up to manhood, he died from the effects 
of a fall from his horse. 

Whenever the smallest accident 
takes place, as when one falls, or even 
trips in walking, or sneezes,* it is at- 
tributed to fairy influences by which 
the person is at that moment supposed 
to be surrounded, and therefore it is 
expedient immediately to cross one’s- 
self, and invoke a benediction. It 
would be considered not only disre- 
spectful, but very unlucky, if the by- 
stander did not say, “* God bless you,” 
or “ God between you and all harm,” 
or spit on you in such a case.t 

It would be a difficult task to reduce 
to precise terms all the popular ideas 
on Irish pantheology, and as they can 
only be gleaned and sifted from the 
tale, the rite, or legend, they are best 
expressed by the same means. The 
general belief, however, is, that the 
good people (or the “ wee folk,” as they 


are termed in Ulster) are fallen angels, 
and that their present habitations in 
the air, in the water, or on dry land 
or under ground, were determined by 
the position which they took up when 
first cast from heaven's battlements.{ 
The popular impression is, that the 
great majority of them are old, ugly, 
and decrepit, but have a power of 
taking on many forms, and that they 
generally assume a very diminutive 
size. It is also believed that they 
can at will personify or take on the 
shape of men or animals when they 
reveal themselves to human beings. 
The latter is not now, however, so 
generally believed as in former times, 
but there are still well-established vi- 
sitations of both good and bad people 
in the shape of black cats, which con- 
stantly appear to the faithful in this 
description of folk’s lore. 

It is a fact strange, but nevertheless 
true, that, according as the people are 
forgetting how to talk Irish, and have 
taken to reading Bibles and learning 
English, and thus losing the poe- 
ic fictions of other times, so have 
the animals which used in former 
times to be excessively communica- 
tive, given over holding any dis- 
course with human beings. We must, 
therefore, go back to the ancient 
records for any well-authenticated 
instance of this description, and no 
better can be got than the follow- 
ing: In the wonders of Ireland, ac- 








* Sneezes. For most curious authorities respecting the superstitious belief about 
sneezing, see the * Irish Nennius,” p. 145, note z. 

¢ Spitting, forms the most general, the most popular, and most revered su- 
perstition now remaining in Ireland, and the cure by the “ fasting spittle” is one of 
the most widely-spread of all our popular antiquities; therefore it shall in due 
course have a portion of a chapter devoted to its consideration. 

{ These are almost the very words used by the peasantry when you can get 
one of them to discourse upon this forbidden subject. They believe that God will 
admit the fairies into his palace on the day of judgment, and were it not for this that 
they would strike men and cattle much more frequently. They sometimes annoy 
the departed souls of men who are putting their pains of purgatory over them on the 
earth. See the life of Cairbre Crom, in Colgan. The idea of their being fallen 
angels, came in with Christianity. In the ‘‘ Book of Armagh” they are called “ the 
gods of the earth”; and in the ‘* Book of Lismore” they are described as the 
spirits or rather immortal bodies and souls of the Tuatha de Dananns. 
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cording to the Book of Glendalough,* 
it is related, that “on a certain day 
the poet Mac Coise was at the Boyne, 
where he perceived a flock of swans, 
whereupon he threw a stone at them, 
and it struck one of the swans on the 
wing. He quickly ran to catch it, and 
perceived that it was awoman. He 
inquired tidings from her, and what it 
was had happened unto her, and what 
it was that sent her thus forth? And 
she answered him, ¢ In sickness I was,’ 
said she, ‘and it appeared to my 
friends that I died, but really it was 
demons that spirited me away with 
them.’ And the poet restored. her to 
her people.” This must have occurred 
about the middle of the tenth century, 
the time when the elder Mac Coise, 
chief poet to O'Rourke, 
Breifny, in Connaught, flourished. 
The following instance of popular 
superstitious prejudice has been af- 
forded the writer by a person who 
was present at the transaction; and, 
as it is best expressed in the words 
of the narrator, it is here inserted 
as a quotation: “I well remember 
in the year 1818, that Mary, the 
wife of Daniel Kelly, a bouncing, 
full, auburn-haired, snow-white-skinned 
woman, about twenty-eight 
age, died suddenly on a sumnier’s day, 
while in the act of cutting cabbages in 


her garden. Great was the conster- 


nation throughout the entire parish of 


Moyarta (in the south-west of Clare) 
at this sad event, the more particu- 


The “ 
** Wonders” 
Trish Academy. 
byterians of the mountains of 
him on the hearth ever y night. 


Book of Glendaloc” 


does 


It is, 
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prince of 


years of 


not now 
is preserved in the ** Book of Ballymote,” 


however, 
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larly as several persons who were in a 
westerly direction from her at the 
time, declared that they had seen and 
felt a violent gust of wind pass by and 
through them in the exact direction of 
Kelly’s house, carrying with it all the 
dust and straws, &c., “which came in 
its way.t This confirmed the husband 
and friends of the deceased in their 
impression that she had been carried 
off to nurse for the fairies. Imme- 
diately Mary Quin, alias the Pet 
(Maire an Pheata), and Margaret Mac 
Inerheny, alias Black Peg, two famous 
fairy-women in the neighbourhood, 
were called in, who for three days and 
three nights kept up a constant but 
unavailing assault on a neighbouring 
fort or rath for the recovery of the 
abducted woman. But at the end 
that time it was found that the body, 
or what in their belief appeared to be 
the body, of Mary Kelly, could not 
be kept over ground, wherefore it was 
placed in the grave with a total unbe- 
lief of its identity. Her bereaved hus- 
band and her brothers watched her 
grave day and night for three weeks 
after, and then they opened it with 
the full conviction of finding only a 
birch broom, or the skeleton of some 
deformed monster in it. In this, 
however, they were mistaken, for they 
found in it what they had put into 
it, but in a much more advanced state 
of decomposition.” 
There is no prejudice more firmly 
rooted than the belief in the abduction 


exist; but a transcript of its 


in the library of the Royal 


The belief in the brownie still exists among the superstitious Pres- 
Derry and 


Antrim, who leave bread and milk for 


very difficult to find any genuine 


pagan Irish super stition without being more or less modified by the wonders of the 


Old or New 
of Moses, 

marvellous. 
saints’ legends. 
ween Patrick and Caoilte Mae 
the monks. 


Testament. 


have modified all our 


Ronan, 


The witch of Endor, and the ser pent turned into the rod 
superstitions—the marvellous corrupting the 
The devils going into the swine have also helped to tinge all our 

The only genuine stor ie s we have are told in the “ Discourse be- 
a work which has not been interpolated by 
It is a purely bardic production. In all his lives, 
a greater man than Christ, and therefore all his miracles 

t+ See “‘The Irish version of Nennius,’ 


Patrick is made 
become ridiculous. 


” by the Rev. Dr. Todd, in the “ Irish 


Archeological Society’s Transactions,” page 209. 

~ Whenever the good people ventur e abroad, or suddenly change their residence 
in the open day, their transit is marked by a wh irlwind, in the eddies of which 
dust, straws, and other light substane: es, are ti iken up and carried along. When 
such occur, the Irish peasant, if conversing, ceases to spe ak, crosses himself, holds 
his breath, and mentally repeats a short prayer ; and no irreverend expression with 
regard to the supernatural movement ever dr ops from him. Many persons have 


told us that they have often heard and rewr the fairies pass by them with a sound 
like that of a swarm of bees, or a flock of. sparrows on the wing. 
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of recently-confined females, for the 
purpose of acting as nurses either to 
the children of the fairy queen, or to 
some of those carried away from earth. 
In certain cases of mental aberration 
which sometimes occur at this period, 
the unhappy state of the patient is 
always attributed to fairy interference. 
It is believed that the real person is 
not physically present, but that the 
patient is one of the fairies who has 
assumed the features and general ap- 
pearance of the abducted individual, 
while the actual person is “‘ giving the 
breast” to one of Fin Varra’s children 
in the fairy halls of the hill of Knock- 
maah. In such cases, if there has been 
any delay in recovery, the medical at- 
tendant is at once discarded, and if the 
friar had been called in to read prayers 
over her, and if this did not prove 
immediately effectual, all legalised 
practitioners, medical or ecclesiastical, 
are dismissed, and the fairy doctor is 
applied to. His mode of proceeding 
is usually as follows: he fills a cup, or 
wine-glass with oaten meal, and mutters 
over it an Irish prayer. He then 
covers it with a cloth, and applies it 
to the heart, back, and sides, repeat- 
ing the incantation on each applica- 
tion. If it is a fairy that is present, 
one half of the meal disappears at 
one side of the vessel, as if it were 
cut down from above. That which 
remains is made into three small cakes 
and baked upon the hearth. The 
sick person is to eat one of these every 
morning “ fasting ;"’ when the spell is 
broken, the fairy departs, and is once 
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and in that case, the expression, 


pletely emptied. 


The meal cure is avery g 
attention of modern wizar ds. 
+ Dublin, printed for P. Hogan, 1808. 
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t These are all the celebrated haunts of the fairy people in the west and north. 
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more replaced by the real mortal, 
sound and whole. * 

As the person is not always conscious 
of her state while labouring under what 
is termed by physicians, “ puerpural 
mania,” it is rather difficult to get any 
very accurateor collected account of the 
fairy nursery in which they pass their 
time ; ; and when the cures and charms 
prove ineffectual, and they “ die all 
out,” the truth becomes more diffi- 
cult to attain, nevertheless it is not 
quite impossible. In proof of this, 
we would refer our readers to a very 
poetic and well-told legend in the Rev. 
Mr. Neilson’s “ Introduction to the 
Irish Language,”’t where we have an 
account of one Mary Rourke, who, 
having died in childbirth, in the 
county of Galway, was washed, laid 
out, waked, keened, and buried with 
all due form and ceremonial. Mary, 
however, “‘ was in Knockmagha, three 
quarters of a year, nursing a child; 
entertained with mirth and sweet 
songs, but notwithstanding, she was 
certainly in affliction. At length the 
host of the castle told her that her 
husband was now married to another 
woman, and that she should indulge 
no longer in sorrow and melancholy ; 
that Fin Var and all his family were 
about to pay a visit to the province of 
Ulster. They set out at cock-crowing, 
from smooth Knockmaah forth, both 
FinVarra and his valiant host. And 
many a fairy castle, rath, and mount 
they shortly visited from dawn of day 
till fall of night, on beautiful winged 


coursers :-— 


Around Knock Greine and Knock-na- Rae, 
Ben Bulbin and Keis-C 
To Ben Echlann and Loch Da ean, 

From thence north-east to Slieve Guilin, 
They travelled the lofty hills of Mourne, 
Round high Slieve Donard and Ballachanéry, 
Dundrum and Dunardalay, 
_ Right forward to Knock-na-Feadala.”’t 


orainn, 


+ 


™ T he ae meal a cure” is likewise employe .d, with some modification. for the heart: ache 

‘ Foir an Cridhe, ease the heart, ease the beast? » 
is made use of by the charmer on each application. Here the patient generally visits 
the doctor on a Monday, Thursday, and Monday, and the meal in the cup is lessened 
each time in proportion to the amount of disease removed, until at last it is com- 
The remnant is brought home each day by the patient, who 
must not lose any of it, nor speak to any person by the way. 
to make it into a cake, and sit by the fire until it is baked, 
neither cat,dog, nor any other living thing passes between him and his cake until 
it is baked and eaten with three sprigs of watercress, in the name of the Trinity. 
good specimen of fairy sleight of hand, and worthy the 


The invalid is then 
taking care that 
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Now at the foot of Knock-na-Feadala 
there lived with his mother, who was a 
a widow woman, a boy named Thady 
Hughes, an honest, pious, hard-working 
bachelor. Well, Thady went out on 
Hallow-eve night, about the very time 
that the court of Fin Varra were 
passing through the air, and as he 
stood in the gap of an old fort looking 
up at the stars that were shining bright 
through the clear frosty air, he ob- 
served a dark cloud moving towards 
him from the south-west, with a great 
whirlwind; and he heard the sound of 
horses upon the wind, as a mighty 
troop of cavalry came over the ford, 
and straight along the valley, to the 
very rath on which he stood. 'Thady 
was in a mighty flustrification, and 
trembled all over, but he remembered 
that he had often heard it said by 
knowledgable people, that if you cast 
the dust that is under your foot, 
against the whirlwind at the instant 
that it passes you, “ them that’s in it,” 
if they have any human being along 
with them, are obliged to be released. 
So, being of a humane disposition, he 
lifted a handful of the gravel that was 
under his foot, and threw it lustily, in 
the name of the Trinity, against the 
blast, when, lo and behold! down 
falls a young woman, neither more 
nor less than Mary Rourke from Gal- 
way, all the way, but mighty weak 
entirely. Thady took courage, having 
heard her groan like a Christian, so 
he spoke softly to her, and lifted her 
up, and brought her home to his mo- 
ther, who took care of her till she re- 
covered. In process of time the heart 
of Thady was softened, and he took 
Mary to wife, and they lived mighty 
happy and contented for a year and a 
day, the lovingest couple in the whole 
county Down, till a stocking merchant 
from Connemarra, passing that way, 
recognised her as the wife of Michael 
Joyce, of Gort, who shortly after 
came all the ways from Connaught to 
claim her: and it took six clergy and 
a bishop to say whose wife she was.* 
A few, however, of those who have 
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been carried away have returned, and 
have left us faithful records of all 
they saw, and what was said and done 
in the court of his elfin majesty. 
There lived a woman in Innis Shark, 
one Biddy Mannion, as handsome and 
likely a fisherman's wife as you would 
meet in a day’s walk. She was tall, 
and fair in the face, with skin like an 
egg, and hair that might vie with the 
gloss of the raven’s wing. She was 
married about a twelyemonth, when 
the midwife presented her husband, 
Patsy-Andrew M‘Intire,t with as fine 
a man-child as could be found between 
Shark and America, and sure they 
are the next parishes, with only the 
Atlantic for a mearing between them. 
The young one throve apace, and all 
the women and gossips said, that 
Biddy Manion was the lucky woman, 
and the finest nurse seen in the island 
for many a day. Now the king of the 
fairies had a child about the same age 
or a little older, but the queen was 
not able to nurse it, for she was 
mighty weakly after her lying-in, as 
her husband had a falling out with 
another fairy potentate that lives down 
one side of the Giant’s Causeway, 
who, by the force of magic and pish- 
rogues, banished the suck from the 
Connaught princess for spite. The 
gentry had their eye upon Biddy Man- 
nion for a long time, but as she always 
wore a gospel round her neck, and kept 
an errub sewed up iv her clothes, she 
was proof against all their machinations 
and seductions. At long run, how- 
ever, she lost this herb, and one fine 
summer’s night the young gaurlought 
being mighty cross with the teeth 
wouldn’t sleep in the cradle at all, 
but was ever more starting and crying, 
as if the life was leaving him, so she 
got up at last, determined to take him 
to bed to herself, and she went down to 
the kitchen to light a candle. Well, 
just as she was blowing a coal, three 
men caught a hold of her, before she 
could bless herself, and she was unable 
to shout or say a- word, so they 
brought her out of the house quite 


* For further particulars on the subject of Irish medical superstitions, as 
regards the obstetric art, see the ‘* Edinburgh Monthly Journal of Medical Science” 


for the present month. 


¢ Patsy, Pad, Paddy, Parra, Pauric, Paddeny, Paurikeen, and Paudeen, 
are all abreviations, synonymes, or short names for our patron saint. 


t A very young infant. 
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easy, and put her upon a ppillion, 
behind one of themselves, on a fine 
black horse that was ready waiting 
outside the door. She was no sooner 
seated behind one of the men, than 
away they all galloped without saying 
aword. It was as calm and beautiful 
a night as ever came out of the sky, 
just before the moon rose “ between 
day and dark,” with the gloom of 
parting twilight, softening every break 
upon the surrounding landscape, and 
not a breath of air was to be felt. They 
rode on a long time, and she didn't 
know where they were going to; but 
she thought to herself they must be 
on the mainland, for she heard the 
frogs croaking in the ditches; the 
bunnaun lena was sounding away in 
the bogs, and the minnaun airigh* 
was wheeling over their heads. At 
last the horse stopped of itself all of a 
sudden before the gate of a “big 
house,”{ at the butt of a great hill 
with trees growing all round it, where 
she had never been before in her life. 
There was much light in the house, and 
presently a grand-looking gentleman 
dressed all in scarlet, with a cocked 
hat on his head, and a sword by his 
side, and his fingers so covered with 
rings that they shone * like dassar lena 
in a bog hole,”} lifted her off the 
pillion as polite as possible, handed 
her into the house, and bid her a 
cead mile failte, just the same as if 
he had known her all his lifetime. 

The gentleman left her sitting in one 
of the rooms, and when he was gone 
she saw a young woman standing at 
the thrashal of the door, and looking 
very earnestly at her, as if she wanted 
to speak to her. ‘ Troth I'll speak, 
any way,” says Biddy Mannion, “ for 
if I didn’t, I'm sure I’d burst.” And 
with that she bid her the time of 


day, and asked her why she was look- 
ing at her so continuously. The 
woman then /gave 4 great sigh, and 
whispered to her, “If you take my 
advice, Biddy Mannion, you'll not 
taste bit, bite, or sup, while you are in 
this house, for if you do you'll be 
sorry for it, and maybe never get 
home again to your child or husband. 
I eat and drank my ‘fill, forrior 
geraugh,§ the first night I came, and 
that’s the reason that I am left here 
now in this enchanted place where 
every thing you meet is bewitched 
even to the mate itself. But when you 
go home send word to them 
that’s after me, Tim Conneely that 
lives one side of the Killaries, that I 
am here, and may be he’d try what 
Father Pat Prendergast, the blessed 
abbot of Cong, could do to get me 
out of it. ” Biddy was just going to make 
further inquiries of the strange woman, 
when in the clapping of your hand 
she was gone, and the man with the 
scarlet coat came back, and the same 
woman bringing in a young child in 
her arms. ‘The man took the child 
from the woman, and gave it to Biddy 
to put it to the breast, and when it 
had drank its fill he took it away 
and invited her into another room 
where the queen—a darling, fine-look- 
ing lady, as you'd meet in a day’s 
walk—was seated in an arm-chair, sur- 
rounded by a power of quality, dressed 
up for all the world like judges with 
big wigs, and red gowns upon them. 
There was a table laid out with all 
sorts of eating, of which the man in 
the cocked hat pressed her to take 
something; she made answer that 
she was no ways hungry, but that if 
they could give her a cure for a little 
girl belonging to one of her neigh- 
bours, who was mighty daune, and 





* There are no frogs in these small islands. The bunnaun lena is the bittern, 
and the minnaun airigh (the airy kid,) is the clocking snipe, so called from the noise 
which it makes like the bleating of a kid, while wheeling in the air during the twi- 
light of a summer’s evening. Neither of these birds are found in the small islands 


of the west. 


+ The word “ big house” is applied by the peasantry to most gentlemen’s seats. 
t This, though a homely simile, is one very frequently used in many parts of 
Connaught, to express any bright shining appearance. The lassar lena, which 
grows in bogs and marshy places, is the ranunculus flammea, so called, from its 
brilliant yellow colour. It is a plant possessing many medicinal virtues, and will 
claim a special notice when we come to treat of the herb cures, and popular botany 


of the Irish. 


§ Literally, bitter grief, woe, or sorrow; it is an expression denoting great 


regret. 
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never well in herself since she had a 
fit of the feur-gurtagh,* and to send 
herself home to Shark, she would be 
for ever obliged to them. The king, 
for that was the gentleman with the 
cocked hat, said he had ne’er a cure. 

«“‘ Indeed, then,” said the mother of 
the child, “ as I was the cause of your 
coming here, honest woman, you must 
get the cure; go home,” says she, 
speaking for all the world like an Eng- 
lishwoman, “ and get ten green rishes 
from the side of the well of Augha- 
valla,t throw the tenth away,t and 
squeeze the juice of the rest of them 
into the bottom of a taycup, and give 
it to the colleen to drink, and she 
will get well in no time.” 

The king then put a ring on her 
finger and told her not to lose it by 
any manner of means, and that as 
long as she wore this ring no person 
could hurt or harm her. He then 
rubbed a sort of an ointment on her 
eyes, and no sooner had he done so 
than she found herself in a frightful 
eave where she couldn’t see her hand 
before her. “Don’t be any ways 
afeard,” says he; “this is to let you 
know what kind of a people we are 
that took you away. We are the 
fallen angels that the people up above 
upon the earth call the fairies.;” and 
then after a while she began to see 
about her, and the place was full of 
dead men’s bones, and had a terrible 
nasty smell: and after a while he took 
her into another room where there 
was more light, and here she found a 
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wonderful sight of young children, 
and them all blindfolded, and doing 
nothing but sitting upon pookauns.§ 
These were the souls ofinfants that were 
never baptised. After that he shewed 
her abeautiful garden, and at the end of 
it there wasa large gate which he opened 
with a key that was hung to his watch- 
chain. “ Now,” says he, “ you are not 
far from your own house ;’’ so he let 
her out; and then says he, “ who is 
that, that is coming down the boreen ?” 
and when she turned her back to look 
who it was, behold the man with the 
red coat and the cocked hat had dis- 
appeared. Biddy Mannion could not see 
anybody, but she knew full well the 
place where she was in a minute, and 
that it was the little road that led down 
to the annagh|| just beside her own 
house, and when she went upto the door 
she met another woman the very moral 
of herself, just as fair as if she saw 
her in the looking-glass, who said to 
her as she passed, * What a gomal 
your husband is that didn’t know the 
difference between youand me.” She 
said no more, but Biddy went in and 
found her child in a beautiful sleep, 
with his face smiling, like the butter- 
cups in May. 

Here for the present we close our su- 
perstitions, with many kind thanks to 
the various friends who have assisted us. 
At some future period we hope to 
continue them. In the meantime, 
we would “thankfully receive, and 
gratefully acknowledge, the smallest 
contribution” from town or country. 


* Feur gortac, literally, ‘‘ the hungry grass,” a weakness, the result of sudden 
- . . a g , , 
hunger, said to come on persons during along journey, or in particular places, 


in consequence of treading on a 
1 eo 


be the best cure for it. 


particular 
salled the yéapt FONTAC by the native Irish. 


kind of fairy-enchanted grass, 
A bit of oaten cake is said to 


TA holy well, in the barony of Murrisk, not far from Croagh Patrick, celebrated 


for its ** cures,” and its blessed trout. 


t The antiquity of tithes is instanced in numberless examples in our “cures,” 


and fairy lore. 


For example, ten gooseberry thorns are plucked to cure “the 


stye ;” nine are pointed at the part effected, and the tenth thrown over the left 


shoulder. 
church for wise purpoes. 


Nine was the mystic number, but the additional one was added by the 


§ Mushrooms, fairy-stools, or puff-balls ; the term is appliedto all the family of 


fungi. 


|| A cut away bog. 
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EASTERN RAMBLES.* 


CHAPTER I. 


SINAI, ITS 
MODERN 
cook, 


LEADING FEATURES AND 
HYPOTHESIS—WITH AN 


Ir was chill and cold to a degree, when, 
fatigued with the exertions of the day 
just passed, I betook myself to the 
convent |kitchen, in quest of food and 
fire. There is, indeed, nothing more 
trying to a wayfarer of the desert, 
than the rapid transition from heat to 
cold, in the four-and-twenty hours— 
you experience extremes of both. 
Well might the patriarch complain to 
Laban: Thus was I, in the day 
drought consumed me, and the frost 
by night ; and the sleep departed from 
mine eyes.” Often I have felt the 
truth of poor Jacob’s words; but at 
the present moment hunger and cold 
had succeeded heat and drought. Our 
servants were dispersed in all direc- 
tions, and the bustle, infallibly incident 
on the arrival of a rather numerous 
party, neither had, nor seemed likely 
to subside. A cheerful fire, however, 
always a welcome sight, blazed in the 
ample hearth of the convent kitchen, 
over which hung a capacious caldron, 
simmering good-humouredly above the 
flickering flame, holding out the fair 
promise of a substantial supper for 
our hungry crew, to which there was 
little fear we should not do ample jus- 
tice. But aman seldom knows when 
he is well off; and so instead of * let- 
ting well alone,” I must go to turna 
pile of fresh charcoal, as I imagined, 
into the already well-filled fireplace. 

«* What on earth are you about, my 
good fellow?” shouted a well-inten- 
tioned friend at my elbow ; and, un- 
ceremoniously arresting my labours 
he plunged a stick into the burning 
mass, tossing out of it a heap of 
Red Sea mullet, charred and smoky, 
which in my innocence I had mistaken 
for fuel, and thrown on as wood. 
Hunger no doubt quickens some men’s 
faculties, while it dulls those of others. 
The staple commodity of our repast, 


See Vol. XXXII. 


MOST REMARKABLE 
INTRODUCTION, BY 


LOCALITIES—ANCIENT TRADITION AND 
WAY OF PREFACE, TO THE CONVENT 


‘¢in petto,” was rescued by the acute- 
ness of my good friend’s nose—to his 
credit I record it—I reserve the name. 

Presently in rolled by no means an 
unimportant personage, to wit, the 
brother who filled the multifarious 
offices of convent cook. He was a 
jolly, little, old fellow, short, stout, 
and well-conditioned; a hoary head 
and silver beard compensating in 
some degree the fire of his rubicund 
countenance ; but on the present oc- 
casion this good brother was evidently 
‘chock full” of Arakee, and for the 
moment up for anything rather than 
the dull routine of his everyday avo- 
cations. 

Coquus, on entering, steadied him- 
self, looked superciliously all around 
him, and commenced operations by in- 
continently kicking the convent ‘cat ; 
he then seized grimalkin by her tail, 
and flung her to the remotest end of 
the apartment. My turn comes next, 
thought I; but no, his reverence had 
fallen foul of some pewter platters, 
laden with dirty rice and other deli- 
eacies ; and finally jambing a flaring 
‘ush-light against a wooden shelf, the 
shelf took fire, and that end of the kit- 
chen was inablaze. Elated with thislast 
and brilliant achievement, the cook turn- 
ed his back on the conflagration, and so- 
lemnly declaring “he never would cook 
any man’s dinner any more,” retired 
under cover of the smoke. Fortunately 
the room was walled with granite; 
there were no more inflammable ma- 
terials within reach ; moreover neither 
cook nor convent being mine, I sat 
quiet and looked on. 

At this juncture of affairs Paulo 
very seasonably appeared; but not, I 
must confess it, as Paulo ought, or as 
Paulo was accustomed to appear, for 
even Paulo had not abstained from 
Arakee, and was, in consequence, to 
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use an Irish idiom, ‘ somewhat the 
worse for liquor ;’’ but, indeed, I can- 
not say much the worse. Cooking, 
as luck would have it, was one amongst 
Paulo’s numerous hobbies; so, con 
amore, he took upa mighty ladle that lay 
near, and, chaunting a sonorous re- 
frain, or rather war-song, commenced 
the composition of a black, suspicious- 
looking mess, which he imaginatively 
termed soup. I had eaten of too 
many incomprehensible messes since I 
first set foot in Alexandria, to doubt 
the edibility of anything, so I took him 
at his word. Paulo was always what 
is called “a character,” but Paulo, as 
he then stood before me, was a pic- 
ture; the well-turned features, topped 
with the red tarboush—the bushy 
beard—the flashing eye—the counte- 
nance lit up, or left in dim obscurity, 
as the fitful blaze of the wood-fire rose 
and fell—his attitude as he brandished 
the reeking ladle—then the bubbling 
ealdron, and the forgiving cat, which 
had resumed her station on the hearth, 
and gazed in mute astonishment at 
Paulo—formed, all, a most imposing 
tableau, the more satisfactory as af- 
fording a proof presumptive of some- 
thing in the way of supper in the end. 

Different was the scene, as on awak- 
ing about midnight, 1 rose from bed 
and walked out to the gallery outside 
my chamber, which looked down on 
the interior of the convent. The 
moon was rising over “the Moun- 
tain of the Cross,” touching each 
rugged peak and beetling cliff with 
the first faint beaming of her silvery 
radiance, while the pile of crowded, 
strange-grouped buildings underneath 
me still slumbered in the shade; a 
light was glimmering from the chapel 
window, and presently the low, clear, 
chaunting of the monks, engaged in 
their midnight worship, fell softly on 
my ear. It was a scene of tranquillity, 
repose, and peace, that suited well 
the sacred precincts of “ Horeb, the 
Mount of God.” 

The march of the preceding day 
had been full of interest and highly- 
pleasurable excitement. Sinai, from 
the day we left Suez, had been our 
grand object, and we joyfully “ struck 
tent” by Serbal at break of day, de- 
termined to reach the convent in good 
time. As we cleared Serbal and 
its adjacent ranges, the country be- 
came more open, and the towering 
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mountains of days before were replaced 
by low, yet varied, ranges of rocky 
hills; until, as we neared the out- 
skirts of Sinai, the eye wandered back 
on a world of round-topped crags, 
standing out in bold relief against the 
deep blue of the horizon. But moun- 
tain scenery in these wilds of Arabia, 
is, I believe, unlike mountain scenery 
in any other portion of the known 
world. The Alps of Switzerland, for 
example, present a combination of at 
once the beautiful and sublime—the 
pine-girt sides, green in eternal ver- 
dure; the snow-capped summits, 
mingling with the fleecy clouds, till 
earth meets heaven ; but the scenery 
of Arabia Petrea is sterile, sublime, 
and unearthly. 

Leaving the Desert of Sin, and en- 
tering that of Sinai, what a stupen- 
dous change !—gashes or deep gorges 
furrow the entire face of the country 
—mountains of entire rock arise on 
every side, craggy, precipitate, savage, 
bare, and desolate ; in colour black, 
or brown, or red, or violet, or grey, 
or of a creamy whiteness: in form, 
various, fantastic, and at times gro- 
tesque—gigantic harlequins, grouped 
without order, now thronged together, 
so as scarcely to admit of elbow-room 
between, now encircling some isolated 
wadi, where the prickly gum or sickly 
acacia struggle for existence with the 
arid soil ; it would seem the chaos of 
an universal earthquake—or the battle- 
field of quenched volcanoes—or the 
bones and bowels of an antediluvian 
world exhumed or half-protruding 
from the sepulchre—or a masquerade 
of nature—or, or, or—supply a fresh 
comparison, good reader, for I am po- 
sitively run out; not but there are 
glimpses of the beautiful enhancing the 
sublime. How beautiful is that oasis in 
the desert, Wadi Feiran, with its cool 
streams and umbrageous date woods— 
beautiful as well as grand, Mount Ser- 
bal and its neighbouring valleys; but 
if we run beautiful and sublime against 
each other, I maintain it, in Arabia 
Petrea, the beautiful has not the ves- 
tige of a chance. 

Now all this time while we have 
been discussing scenery, our drome- 
daries have jogged on to Wadi Solaf, 
and we are actually entering Nakb El 
Hawa, * The Pass of the Wind.” 
Well, the baggage having been sent 
the long way round, we prepared to 
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penetrate the outworks of the Sinaite 
range. 

The ascent of this pass is steep and 
toilsome; the narrow causeway, con- 
structed with huge granite blocks, now 
plunging among frowning crags—now 
shelving along a mass of rock, while a 
yawning chasm opens at one’s feet. I 
had tested my cross-grained drome- 
dary’s powers at ascramble, as I scaled 
that pleasant pass called Nagaboul- 
boudra—I had fenced him a little over 
some cliffs by the Red Sea, the up-leap, 
by the way, was rather clumsy; but I 
would back him to any extent for 
‘a heavy down.” Here in this 
«pass of the wind,” whatever might be 
the capacities of my steed, I could get 
no good of the saddle, for back it would 
go—then forward—perambulating all 
quarters of the quadruped, instead 
ofstaying where nature intended, onthe 
hump. A lively saddle it was to me 
that day. If you can’t ride, you walk, 
and walking I hold to be the meanest 
of all methods of locomotion; but we 
had e’en to betake ourselves to our 
respective legs, and trudge over Nakb 
E] Hawa as best we could. On gain- 
ing the crest of the pass, the perplexities 
and perils of the path were amply re- 
compensed by an accidental rencontre 
with two fair ones of  Araby’s daugh- 
ters” —right pastoral demoiselles—who 
were pasturing their goats by the way- 
side — long-eared, shaggy, ordinary- 
looking animals enough; understand 
me, I said that of the goats—not the 
maidens, who, gentle beings, were 
anything but ordinary animals, they 
being of position eminent, both perched 
on a conspicuous rock ; of appearance 
unique, if not prepossesing ; complex- 
ion, brown, perhaps a wee thought 
sooty, but well calculated (as jet 
blacking manufacturers advertise) 
‘to retain its brilliancy in any cli- 
mate”; coiffure, a cheveaux-de-frise of 
razor-shells (or the like), planted in 
the well-greased side plaits; a scollop- 
shaped shell poked in front, like the 
peak of a hunting-cap, completed the 
tastefularrangement. As to features, 
three parts of the nose, and the whole 
lower extremity of the face, being en- 
veloped in the loose abaiyeh, which, 
descending from the head, enwrapped 
the entire person, I am not capable 
of giving a positive opinion; but if 
the rest only equalled the eyes, I do 
not believe the young ladies would 
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have hidden them ; there they sat, and 
there we left them, and there they 
may be, tending flocks and herds 
to this very day. Clearing the pass 
by anarrow defile, a long, broad plain, 
walled in on either side by a red gra- 
nite range, lay spread before us, at 
the extremity of which, but partially 
screened from view by the swell of the 
ground, Jebel Horeb rose in front; 
and as we gained the highest portion 
of the wadi, the mighty panorama of 
the sacred mountains burst gloriously 
on the sight. On our left, the red 
and sterile ridges of ed-Deir ; a little 
to the right, long looked for Horeb, 
shooting abruptly from the plain, while 
the higher summit of Jebel Katharine 
outpeered it in the distance. Leaving 
the long wadi of es-Sheik on our left, 
and rounding the eastern edge of 
Horeb, we entered the defile of Wadi 
Shueib, a narrow gorge between ed- 
Deir and Sinai, and at less than a 
mile’s distance from its entrance. On 
the skirt of Sinai, the white walls of 
the convent, with its garden of dark 
cypress, tall poplar, and green olives, 
greeted our eyes—a convent it is call- 
ed, and no doubt a convent it actually 
is, but despite of the peaceful appella- 
tion, it has all the external appearance 
of a mountain fortlet—the lofty wall 
with embrasures, not to mention more 
than one suspicious piece of ordnance, 
giving, cn the whole, a gentle intima- 
tion that however the holy fathers may 
disclaim the * arm of flesh,” they deem 
it not superfluous to erect an imposing 
barrier between the potence of the 
Arab and the impotence of the recluse 
—the wolves of the desert, and the 
lambs of the fold. Be the case as 
it may, at the foot of this said high 
wall we were glad to find our baggage, 
bedawin, and dromedaries huddled, as 
they were, promiscuously beside the 
water-tank. Some little delay was oc- 
casioned while we waited the success of 
a missive which Paulo had just sent 
up, dangling at the end of a substan- 
tial cable that had been lowered on 
our arrival from a little door near the 
top of the fortification. This epistle, 
procured from the branch convent in 
Cairo, setting us forth, I suppose, as 
unexceptionable characters, produced 
a satisfactory result. First there ap- 
peared a head and shoulders from the 
orifice aforesaid; next issued the 
cable, slowly descending, with an omi 
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nous noose at its extremity; and, 
lastly, an inharmonious voice from the 
top of the wall bade us welcome in un- 
intelligible Greek. By twos and threes, 
our arins and light goods hung round 
us, we were hauled up the wall, to the 
music of the windlass, and, on landing, 
were embraced, like old acquaintances, 
by the superior and a bevy of the bro- 
therhood; very friendly oli 1 gentlemen, 
thought we, but beards uncomfortab rly 
bushy 4 in fact, it was equal to saluting 
a score of scouring brushes, but not 
near so clean. Piloted through an he- 
terogeneous heap of building thrown 
in complete ‘chance medley” together, 
(a Christian church and Mohamedan 
mosque figuring amongst the rest ina 
contiguity so fraternal, I half imagined 
for the moment it was planned by the 
National Board of Education for Ire- 
land), we were ultimately delivered into 
the hands of Brother Pietro, a mercu- 
rial genius, who, though the evening 
was * cold as charity,” came to meet 
us arrayed in a fur-lined pelisse, but 
destitute of any other article of cloth- 
ing from head to foot. Pietro was a 
lay brother, and a mad monk, an ac- 
complished linguist, a polite gentleman, 
an untiring cicerone, and interminable 
talker, but with all his excellencies, 
gifted with so enormous a bump of 
acquisitiveness, that he asked for al- 
most every article he set eyes on, and 
what he failed to get for asking, he 
appropriated by stealth. Poor Pietro, 
he belonged, I learned afterwards, to 
a family of respec tability in Cairo, but 
becoming light in the head through ill- 
ness, was banished to the wilds of Sinai. 
Mounting a narrow staircase, we 
were led along a respectable cor- 
ridor, from which opened the apart- 
ments destined for the use of travel- 
lers. This portion of the convent 
was new, and showed rather an in- 
crease of custom in the hotel depart- 
ment. Pietro having paraded us along 


the gallery, led us back to the head of 


the staircase from which we had set 
out, introducing us to the reception- 
room, a small chamber, comfortably 
carpeted and divaned, where a rosy- 
gilled little padre awaited to do the 
honors for the superior, whose absence 
he excused. All this and a compli- 
mentary oration, placing the convent 
and its delights at our disposal—allow- 
ing us to import, moreover, our own 
mutton from the other side of the 
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wall, with sundry other privileges and 
immunities, for he understood we were 
not Latin Christians— Pietro interpret- 
ed, with a variety of interpolations. 

The honest monk having exhausted 
his stock of rhetoric, customary on 
such occasions, the learned man of 
our party, laying by his shebook, and 
hemming nervously, as being about to 
commit himself in Romaic, rose to re- 
ply. We were rather elated at hav- 
ing so erudite a member in our party, 
and awaited in some anxiety the dis- 
play of elocution that was to amaze 
the dwellers in the convent, but, alas, 
for the vaunted powers of our good 
friend—he stammered, stumbled, grew 
red, hot, and choky, but his tongue 
refused toturn Romaic pro hae vice, 
so after blundering till the jolly father 
was convulsed with merriment, and 
Pietro leaped on his nether extremity, 
like a galvanied frog, the orator gave 
up in confusion, and betook himself 
vigorously to his pipe—of course, we 
loudly applauded, and our monk, rising 
from his cushion, departed, to put into 
execution the hospitable intents he had 
expressed. 

Next morning, about ten o'clock, 
with a long legged lay brother as our 
guide, and an Arab serf of the convent, 
laden with a leather bag of edibles, as 
commissariat, we set forth in high 
spirits to explore the heights of the 
sacred mountain. This time we were 
not compelled to have recourse to the 
trap-door, windlass, and cable, but 
entering a long, dark passage, secured 
at either extremity by a low but 
massive iron gate, we emerged at 
once into daylight and the convent 
garden. This garden, as far as trees 
and shrubs could make it, was very 
pleasant to behold; the fig, the al- 
mond, and the olive flourished in luxu- 
riance; pot-lerbs, and plants of va- 
rious descriptions, looked fresh and 
vigorous, but as for neatness, or even 
the appearance of careful culture, 
many as were the pious proprietors 
of the premises, few were the gar- 
deners of the establishment; indeed, 
to speak generically, your monk is a 
ruminating animal, and incontestably 
addicted to repose; he is neithergiven 
to wear out his brain by over study, 
nor his body by over work—he goeth 
through hir offices, eateth, drinketh, 
sleepeth, and groweth fat, living to a 
good old age—he wanteth not for the 
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milk of human kindness ; but on contra- 
diction, he waxeth cross—he isa lover 
of small talk, and doth take delight in 
gossip—nor hath he a holy horror of 
good cheer—moreover, he despiseth 
not the sight or touch of gold, but the 
chink of the merry metal is as music on 
his ear—he is of a quiescent quality, 
and his worth is negative, if not nought. 

Our guide was, however, well satis- 
fied with his garden, and pointed out 
its beauties with a triumphant air, at 
which Pietro fell into raptures; but 
he was like a shuttlecock, going off at 
the slightest tap. Arriving at the 
end of the pleasure-ground, we were 
shown a gap in the wall, by which we 
descended, aided by a rope fixed on the 
outside. 

The ascent of Sinai by the usual 
path is exceedingly easy, the remnants 
of a road, accommodated with occa- 
sional flights of steps, materially facili- 
tating one’s progress. Our first halt 
was at a spring ofclear, cold water, in 
itself invaluable in the desert, but 
with a value enhanced by its miracu- 
lous origir. If the long lay brother 
was to be credited, this spring spouted 
from the rock to reward the piety of a 
prince of coblers, who was determined 
to turn anchorite, yet, with all his de- 
votedness, afraid to face the dog-days 
in these aridregions. So disregarding 
the well-known adage, “ne sutor,” &c., 
he invoked the subterraneous waters, 
and set up a hermitage by the well. 
Becoming an _ established saint, he 
worked wonders, and grew into re- 
nown; amongst other miraculous 
achievements, he actually compelled 
the Mokattim mountain, like the mov- 
ing bog of Allen, to walk from, heaven 
knows where, to the back of Grand 
Cairo, and lest any one should doubt 
the marvel, there stands the moun- 
tain to the present day. This I call 
proof positive, and class the mira- 
cle above the annual liquefaction of 
the blood of St. Januarius, which so 
far from retaining its fluidity, obsti- 
nately congeals again, and, for no 
apparent reason in the world, has 
yearly to be melted by the powers of 
the Church. 

Paul, an acknowledged sceptic in 
such matters, actually corroborated 
the account of the cobler ; he could not 
fail to believe it, so often had he heard 
the repetition of the story ; indeed so 
impressed was he with the circumstan- 
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ces, that he hinted his intentions of 
returning at some future time, and set- 
ting up business as anchorite and mira- 
cle-monger on “ his own hook.” After 
we left the spring, the path which wound 
considerably, became steeper, and we 
arrived, after visiting the chapel of the 
Virgin, at the ruins of a gateway; 
where in the palmy days of monasti- 
cism, the fathers of the convent were 
wont to confess and toll the pilgrims, 
who came in crowds to visit the sta- 
tions on the mountain; and a very 
pretty thing the monks must have 
made on the transaction. We now 
entered the little dell, where, as our 
monk informed us, the prophet Elijah 
held his solemn interview with God. 
It is a little valley, smooth and green ; 
near the centre stands a fine «!d cy- 
press, shading an ancient weli; the 
craggy peaks of Sinai rise on either 
side, and a rude chapel marks the cave 
where the prophet hid himself from 
the presence of the Lord. This tra- 
dition may be true or false—it must 
rest on vague conjecture, but certainly 
the situation accords well with the tra- 
dition. 

There, far withdrawn from the 
turmoil and din of men, in the heart 
of the * eternal hills” of Sinai, alone 
—but yet, alone with Deity—the pro- 
phet may have bowed before the “ still, 
small voice.” It is impossible to de- 
scribe the feeling with which one 
treads the very ground whereon the 
presence of Jehovah rested once in 
glory—you look round’ you on those 
mighty barriers of rock, and reflect 
that this is Sinai, which “ melted at 
the presence of the Lord.” Visit the 
shores of classic Greece—stand on the 
hills of once imperial Rome—wander, 
with wondering awe, amidst the colos- 
sal skeletons of Egypt’s bygone great- 
ness—all tells at best of man—but this 
Horeb speaks of God—* The place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground.” 
I would rather pass one hour on Sinai, 
or rest beneath the ancient olives of 
Gethsemane, pondering the fallen for- 
tunes and the fature prospects of that 
Jerusalem before my eyes, than view 
‘all the kingdoms of the world, and 
the glory of them.” 

In about half an hour we gained 
the top of Jebel Mousa, the loftiest 
peak of Sinai, and the spot fixed on 
by Arab as well as Christian tradition 
as the place from whence the law was 
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given to Israel. This summit has 
been frequently, and very accurately 
described, consisting of an area of huge 
rocks, of about eighty feet in diameter. 
The ruins of a small chapel occupy its 
eastern extremity, and at the distance 
of about forty feet there stands a dila- 
pidated mosque. From this platform 
the view is extensive and grand beyond 
expression ; the eye roams over one 
chaotic mass of mountain—vast cliffs 
of bare red granite—crag heaped on 
crag—peak towering over peak—tu- 
multuous, terrible—as it were, some 
angry ocean, lashed by the tempest’s 
wildest madness—then suddenly trans- 
fixed in stone. Dr. Wilson, in his in- 
teresting work, “The Lands of the 
Bible,” gives a minute and admirable 
description of the principal objects of 
view from the summit of Jebel Mousa. 
In vol. i. pp. 217-218, he writes :— 


‘Happily we had a perfectly clear 
atmosphe re when we stood on Jebel 
Misa, and there was nothing around us 
except the higher peaks of Jebel Katta- 
rin, and the ridge of which it is a part, 
to the south and west of us, to interrupt 
the view. It was terrific and sublime 
beyond all one’s expectations. We were 
on the very axis, as it appeared, of the 
most remarkable group of primitive 
mountains in this remarkable peninsula. 
{n the stability of their foundations, the 
depth of their chasms, the magnitude 
and fulness of their masses, the loftiness 
of their walls, and the boldness of their 
towering peaks, we had the architecture 
of nature revealed to us, in all its gran- 
deur and majesty. The general im- 
pression of the scene was so overpower- 
ing that it was exceedingly difficult for 
us, for some considerable’ time, to fix 
our attention to its component parts ; 
still we made the effort. Looking to 
the north-west, we saw a small portion 
of the sea of Suez, at the base of the 
mountains Deraj and Atdkah, on the 
Egyptian side, and nearer to us, in the 
same direction, part of the peaks and 
shoulders of Serbdél, and other moun- 
tains, contiguous to W4di Feirin and 
Mukatee. To the north of us, over- 
looking the sandy plain of Ramlah, or 
Hadhras (Hazeroth), we had the long 
range of Jebel T éh, with its dark sum- 
mit and white flanks crossing the penin- 
sula, and sending out several secondary 
ridges into the great and terrible wil- 
derness, in which the children of Israel 
so long wandered under the curse of the 
divine displeasure, but miraculously sup- 
ported by the divine grace and bounty. 
To the south-east we had before us a 
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portion of the sea of Akabah, with its 
deep blue surface, with the island of 
Téran, the largest in these parts, and 
some of its neighbours, of smaller di- 
mensions, lying at its entrance. Be- 

yond these we had the lofty mountains 
of Arabia, near and above Mowilah, 
bounding our horizon. Restricting our 
vision we had apparently quite close to 
us Jebel Katherine, with its two conical 
summits resting on a considerable plat- 
form, and outpeering the eminence on 
which we ourselves stood, as well as all 
the neighbouring heights. Looking over 
the gash, in our own mountain, in which 
stands the chapel of Elijah, which we had 
noticed in our ascent, we had a very dis- 
tinct view of the hinder part of the re- 
markable peak which we had seen front- 
ing the valley of er-Rehah, in which the 
Israelites were ene: amped before tRe 
Lord. . We looked down dis- 
tinctly on Jebel Edeir, close to the con- 
vent, and the Jebel Saléb, or the sum- 
mit of Monayah behind, surmounted by 
the cross. 

**The view from Jebel Misa is all 
and more than I have represented it to be, 
- » + notwithstanding all that has 
been said to the contrary, and particu- 
larly by Dr. Robinson, in his able work, 
we could find no sufficient reason for op- 
posing the ecclesiastical and local tradi- 
tion of about fifteen centuries, according to 
which it is the very spot where the Lord 
descended to commune face to face with 
his servant Moses. The tradition now 
referred to is in strict accordance with the 
inference which the Scripture narrative 
suggests.” 


So writes Dr. Wilson, and accu- 
rately and excellently has he depicted 
the leading features of the vast pros- 
pect that lies round the traveller as he 
stands on the commanding height of 
Jebel Mousa. But Dr. Robinson, the 
recent American traveller, whose 
learned work on Palestine, Mount Si- 
nai, and Arabia Petreza, has for some 
years been before the public, deserves 
more than a summary dismissal from 
our hands. Dr. Robinson, in direct 
opposition to the explicit statement 
above, asserts, ** that there is not the 
slightest reason for supposing that 
Moses had anything to do with the 
summit that now bears his name,” an 
assertion which, from so respectable 
an authority, demands a fair investiga- 
tion; and as neither Drs. Wilson or 
Robinson appear to have examined the 
valley as you look south-east from Ja- 
bel Mousa, I may perhaps be permit- 
ted briefly to give the result of my 
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own r-searches on that quarter of the 
mount: in, under which tradition would 
lead us naturally to infer the Israelites 
had encamped ; for to fix on Jebel 
Mousa as the summit from whence 
the law was given to Israel, and then 
to place the encampment of the people 
in the valley of er-Raha, three miles 
distant, with deference to Dr. Wilson, 
I must maintain it,is manifestly ab- 
surd. Now Dr. Robinson's hypo- 
thesis is as follows: Wadi-er-Raha 
(which lies at the extremity of Mount 
Sinai—most remote from Jebel Mousa) 
must have been the valley in which 
the congregation of Israel assembled ; 
consequently the Peak of Sinai, called 
Ras-es-Siifsafeh (the Horeb of the 
Monks), must, from its contiguity to 
Wadi-er-Rahah, have been the spot 
where Moses was commanded to come 
up into the Mount. “As we advanced,” 
says Dr. Robinson, at vol. 1, p. 130, 
“the valley (of er-Raha) opened 
wider and wider, with a gentle ascent, 
and became full of shrubs and tufts of 
herbs, shut in on each side by lofty 
granite ridges, with rugged, shattered 
peaks a thousand feet high, while the 
face of Horeb rose directly before us. 
Both my companion and myself invo- 
luntarily exclaimed, ‘ Here is room 
enough for a large encampment.’” 
And at p. 141, after giving the dimen- 
sions of the valley as of two geogra- 
phical miles in length, and in breadth 
ranging from one-third to two-thirds 
of amile, he continues:—* The ex- 
amination of this afternoon convinced 
us that here was space enough to 
satisfy all the requisitions of the Scrip- 
tural narrative as far as it relates to 
the assembling of the congregation 
to receive the law.” Hence, at p. 
176, Dr. Robinson concludes :—“ The 
details of the preceding pages will have 
made the reader acquainted with the 
grounds which led us to the conviction 
that the plain of er-Rahah, above de- 
scribed, is the probable spot where 
the congregation of Israel were assem- 
bled.” Having thus satisfactorily as- 
certained the locality of the encamp- 
ment, the next thing was to look out 
for the mount from whence the law 
was given; this Dr. Robinson has 
with equal facility determined ; for, 
turning to pp. 157, 158, we read— 
*« At two o'clock we reached a third 
basin, surrounded by a like number of 
higher peaks, one of which is Ras-es- 


Siifsafeh, the highest in this part of 
the mountain.” . . . While the 
monks were here employed (at the 
Chapel of the Virgin of the Zone) “in 
lighting tapers and burning incense, 
we determined to scale the almost in- 
accessible peak of es-Siifsafeh before 
us, in order to look out upon the plain, 
and judge for ourselves as to the 
adaptedness of this part of the “ount 
to the circumstances of the scri; ‘ural 
history. This cliff rises some five 
hundred feet above the basin, and 
the distance to the summit is more 
than half-a-mile. We first attempted 
to climb the side in a direct course, 
but found the rock so smooth and pre- 
cipitous that, after some falls and more 
exposures, we were obliged to give it 
up, and clamber upwards along a steep 
ravine by a more northern and circui- 
tous course; from the head of this 
ravine we were able to climb around 
the face of the northern precipice, and 
reach the top, along the deep hollows 
worn in the granite by the weather 
during the lapse of ages, which gives 
to this part, as seen from below, the 
appearance of architectural ornament. 
The extreme difficulty and even danger 
of the ascent was well rewarded by 
the prost»ct that now opened before 
us; the whole plain, er-Rahah, lay 
spread out beneath our feet with the 
adjacent wadys and mountains ; while 
Wady esh-Sheikh on the right, and the 
recess on the left, both connected with 
and opening broadly from er-Rahah, 
presented an area which serves nearly 
to double that of the plain. Our con- 
viction was strengthened that here, or 
on some one of the adjacent cliffs was 
the spot where the Lord “‘ descended 
in fire” and proclaimed the law ; here 
lay the plain where the whole congre- 
gation might be “ assembled.” 

Such, then, is Dr. Robinson’s hypo- 
thesis respecting these sacred localities, 
and such the grounds for his hypo- 
thesis—the natural “ adaptedness” of 
the plain of er-Rahah and conti- 
guous Peak of es-Siifsafeh “to the 
circumstances of the scriptural his- 
tory ;” but, however unexceptionable 
per se the Wadi of er-Rahah may ap- 
pear as the place of assembly, still one 
must pause before he concludes, with 
Dr. Robinson, that this plain is the 
probable spot where the congregation 
of Israel were assembled, and that the 
mountain impending over it was the 
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scene of the awful phenomena in which 
the law was given;” for, first, is it 
probable, if this natural ‘‘ adaptedness” 
be so apparent, and these localities be 
truly what by Dr. Robinson they have 
been assumed to be, that not one ves- 
tige of tradition corroborates this as- 
sumption ?—nay, that the only tradi- 
tion that exists places the scene of the 
scriptural narrative at the very other 
extremity of Mount Sinai? Call this 
tradition a monkish fable, if you will ; 
but how comes it to bea local tradition 
of the Arabs also? What inducement 
could the Arabs have to perpetuate 
the superstition of the monks? None, 
surely, Yet a tradition of 1,500 years 
attests that the giving of the law took 
place on Jebel Mousa, the Mount of 
Moses, and that tradition is still held 
religiously by the inhabitants of the re- 
gion in which this great transaction 
took place. 

But dismiss tradition, and consider 
the capabilities of Ras-es-Sifsafeh 
for the interview of Moses with his 
God. Dr. Robinson describes this 
summit of Sinai as “ almost inaccessi- 
ble’ —nay, its side “so smooth and 
precipitous that, after some falls and 
more exposures,” Dr. Robinson and 
party “were obliged to give it up.” 
They were actually unable to climb it 
**in a direct course,” and, with consi- 
derable difficulty, at length reached 
the summit by clambering “ round the 
face of the northern precipice.” Now, 
Jehovah selected this—not the most 
lofty, nor yet the most prominent, but 
confessedly the most inaccessible height 
of Sinai—there to hold an interview 
with Moses, a man at the time of up- 
wards of eighty years of age! I must 
say this fact relative to the imprac- 
ticability of the ascent, coupled with the 
negative argument derived from the 
absence of tradition, affords a prima 
facie evidence against Dr. Robinson’s 
position. 

Once more, if Dr. Robinson’s hypo- 
thetical localities were incompatible 
with the scriptural narrative, would 
there not be demonstrative evidence 
that neither Wadi er-Rabah nor Ras- 
es-Siifsafeh was the scene of the giving 
of the law and the assembling of the 
congregation of Israel? Now, we 
may strike out the “if,” for the hypo- 
thesis is incompatible with the scrip- 
tural narrative. Let us read a few 
verses from the 32nd chapter of the 


Book of Exodus—begin at verse 15:— 
*“* And Moses turned and went down 
fromthe mount. . . . And when 
Joshua heard the noise of the people 
as they shouted, he said unto Moses, 
there is a noise of war in the camp. 
And he (Moses) said, it is not the 
voice of them thaf shout for mas- 


tery, neither is it the noise of 


them that cry for being overcome, 
but the voice of them that sing 
do Ihear. And it came to pass, as 
soon as he came nigh unto the camp, 
that he saw the calf and the dancing.” 
Now, it is evident that neither Moses, 
from the top of the mount, nor Joshua, 
from a less elevated position, saw what 
was going on in the camp; they both 
spake as men who judged, not from 
sight, but sound. ‘ When Joshua 
heard”—* It is the voice of them that 
sing do I hear”——“ As soon as he came 
nigh to the camp, Moses saw,” &c. 
The place of encampment, there- 
fore, was not visible from the summit 
of the mount, or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Now, contrast this fact 
with Dr. Robinson’s account of the 
prospect from es-Siifsafeh :—** The 
whole plain of er-Rahah lay spread be- 
neath our feet with the adjacent wadis 
and mountains, whilst Wadi es-Sheikh 
on the right, and the recess on the 
left presented an area which serves 
nearly to double that of the plain.” 
The place of encampment was invisi- 
ble, says the Scripture—* er-Rahah 
and its adjacent wadis lay spread be- 
neath our feet,” says Dr. Robinson. 
Well, then, on Dr. Robinson’s own show- 
ing, neither er-Rahahor nor any one 
of the valleys adjacent could, by possi- 
bility, have been the place of the en- 
campment of Israel. So much for 
Dr. Robinson’s defence of his position. 
And now a word on his assault on 
the traditionary claims of Jebel Mousa. 
Let us open the “ Researches” at p. 
154, vol. 1:—-My first and predomi- 
nant feeling, while upon this summit, 
was that of disappointment. Although, 
from our examination of the plain of 
er-Rahah below, and its correspon- 
dence to the scriptural narrative (?), 
we had arrived at the general convic- 
tion that the people of Israel must 
have been collected onit to receive the 
law ; yet we still had cherished a lin- 
gering hope or feeling that there 
might, after all, be some foundation 
for the long series of monkish tradi- 
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tion which, for at least fifteen cen- 
turies, has pointed out the summit on 
which we now stood as the spot from 
where the ten commandments were so 
awfully proclaimed.” (Observe, Dr. 
Robinson does here limit the local 
Arab tradition to a period of fifteen 
centuries.) ‘ But scriptural narra- 
tive and monkish tradition are very 
different things; and, while the former 
has a distinctness and definitiveness, 
which, through all our journeys, ren- 
dered the Bible our best guide-book, 
we found the latter not less usually, 
and almost regularly, to be but a base- 
less fabric. In the present case there is 
not the slightest reason for supposing 
that Moses had anything to do with the 
summit which now bears his name. 
It is three miles from the plain on 
which the Israelites must have stood, 
and hidden from it by the intervening 
peaks of the modern Horeb. No part 
of the plain is visible from its summit, 
nor are the bottoms of the adjacent 
valleys, nor is any spot to be seen 
around it, where the people could 
have been assembled. The only spot 
which is not immediately surrounded by 
high mountains, is towards the S.E., 
where it sinks down precipitously” this 
it does not “toa tract of naked, gravelly 
hills. Here just at its foot is the head 
of a small valley, wady-es-Sebaiyeh, 
running towards the N.E., beyond 
the Mountain of the Cross, into Wa- 
dy-es-Sheik ; and of another, not 
larger, called El- Warah, running S.E. 
to Wady Nisb, in the Gulf of Aka- 
bah ; butboth of these together hardly 
afford a tenth part of the space con- 
tained in El-Rahah and Wady-Esheik 
» + « « indeed in almost every re- 
spect the view from this point is con- 
jined . . .« yet Laborde professes 
to have seen from it Serbal-um-Shau- 
mer, and the mountains of Africa be- 
yond—it must have been with the mind's 
eye ;” for the accuracy of this latter 
assertion, as to the limited prospect 
from Jebel Mousa, turn back to the 
extract from Dr. Wilson, quoted 
above. . . *‘ In short, the visit 
to the summit of Jebel Mousa was to 
me the least satisfactory incident in our 
whole sojourn at Mount Sinai ;” and 
little marvel that it was, for, with an 
hypothesis, ready cut and dry, backed 
by a latent determination not to see, 
and a deep-rooted horror of tradition, 
Dr. Robinson must have spent a dis- 
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mal “‘ two hours and a-half” on the 
top of Jebel Mousa. With his pre- 
dilection for er-Rahah, we have no- 
thing to do here; but the assertion 
contained in the latter part of this 
paragraph, if correct, appears at the 
“first blush” to be a finisher: “ Nor 
is any spot to be seen around it where 
the people could have been assembled” 
—for if such spot be in the neighbour- 
hood, from this height, it must be visi- 
ble: if not visible, it cannot exist, 
ergo, &c., &e. Not so fast, most 
logical reader; for if you have not 
forgotten the passage in Exod. xxii— 
“ The place of encampment could not 
be seen from the top of the Mount ;” 
consequently, the fact of Dr. Robin- 
son’s not being able to see it should 
lead one to conclude, not that such 
place did not exist, but that some 
place for an encampment, in the di- 
rection of these * naked, gravelly hills,” 
should be searched for, either by des- 
cending the mountain in the S.E. di- 
rection, or going all the way round 
by the Wady-Sebaiyeh. 

Dr. Robinson, then (unless he be 
far more keen-sighted than Moses or 
Joshua), has unintentionally given us a 
lift in pursuing our investigation of 
this missing locality. No doubt Dr. 
Robinson put into execution your very 
natural suggestion ?”’ No doubt, my 
good sir, he ought to have done so ; 
but, strange to say, this neither Drs. 
Robinson nor Wilson did, leaving it to 
a poor blunderer like myself to ex- 
amine the localities as I best might ; 
so if you are not wearied by your as- 
cent of Jebel \lousa, return with me 
to the convent, and we will] set out 
on our travels anew. I suppose you 
will not require luncheon there, for I 
perceive you have played your 
part in discussing the contents of our 
friendly Arab’s “ leathern bag.” 

Allons done, \et us walk up Wady 
Shueb; now we turn sharp to the 
right, round the edge of Jebel ed-Deir ; 
we have entered Wady es-Sheik. Ob- 
serve, by the way, that insulated mass 
of rock near the entrance, which Dr. 
Robinson overlooked in his map. 
Leaving an imposing space at the open- 
ing of Wary-er-Rahah, you have 
Jebel el-Furia on your left, on your 
right hand, of course, Jebel ed-Deir. 
Now mark this narrow gash at your 
right elbow, this is Wady Abouma- 
thee ; we will turn in here—* but for 
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what purpose; don’t you see in Dr. 
Robinson’s map, this wadi runs but a 
short way into the mountain—it is a 
mere blind alley, and no thoroughfare.” 
And how can J help that? J did not 
make the map. Captain Basil Hall, 
in cruising off the coast of Japan, I 
think, went to consult his chart, and 
found himself at that moment sailing 
through the body of a large elephant, 
depicted thereon! but he held his 
course «notwithstanding—so shall we ; 
for maps, unlike popes, are fallible. 
You perceive we have taken a short 
cut, and got into Wady-Sabaiyeh ; to 
your left it runs into es-Sheik—but 
we turn to the right towards Jebel 
Mousa. 

“ Now this is by no means a narrow 
wadi, as Dr. Robinson, without having 
set foot in it, asserts,” says Dr. Wil- 
son, vol. i. p. 249. ‘* Before starting, 
we examined the opening of Wady 
es-Sebaiyeh, which we found to be 
much wider than we had supposed. 
Mr. Sherlock remained at it for some 
time, endeavouring to measure it by 
pacing ; and, directing our artist to 
make a sketch of Jebel Mousa in the 
distance, which he took in the valley, 
about a quarter of an hour from its en- 
trance, Jebel Mousa pointing S.S. W.” 
Mr. Sherlock then came down the 
valley somewhere about to where 
we are. Nor is this wadi a very 
short one; for take that thread you 
are winding round your finger, measure 
on it, by Mr. Robinson's scale, two 
geographical miles, now apply it to 
the extreme length of this wadi, as 
laid down in Dr. Robinson’s large map 
of Sinai, and you will find the extreme 
length of this valley, from its opening 
into es-Sheik to the outlet of Wadi 
Shueb, at the point of Jebel ed-Deir, 
to be above three and a quarter geogra- 
phical miles!—this, according to his 
own map, is Dr. Robinson’s “ small 
valley of Wady-es-Sebaiyeh,” the open- 
ing of which he saw from the top of 
Jebel Mousa! 

We have now got to the corner of 
ed-Dier, where Wadi-Shueb divides it 
from Sinai; you perceive our valley 
here widens considerably. Before you 
is Jebel Mousa, distinct from ed-Deir 
on its right, and the more distant 
elongation of St. Katherine on its left. 
It presents itself a bold, towering, 
imposing mountain, receding with a 
sweep from the plain, and terminating 


in a fine grey peak of granite. Unlike 
Horeb, it has scarcely any feature in 
common with the mountains on either 
side, or the range at our backs; they 
are red, bare, and craggy—this is 
covered with green herbage nearly to 
its peak, which peak as you observe is 
grey—* Grey-topped Sinai,” as Mil- 
ton emphatically calls it. The sur- 
rounding mountains are irregular and 
multiform ; this is rather conical in 
shape, and outtops its compeers. The 
mountains both left and right are to 
all appearance inaccessible ; this Jebel 
Mousa is, as you perceive, easy of as- 
cent, at least to yonder crags which 
gird it, some distance up there. Now 
step the valley from the range behind 
us to that insulated mound, like the 
remnant of an artificial barrier set at 
the base of Jebel Mousa; it measures 
540 paces even of my long legs, and 
the top of the mound is some 315 
paces across. We compute here the 
540 yards of dead level; but you see 
the opposite range does not rise 
abruptly from the valley, but its base 
retires gently from the level, so as to 
add most considerably to the practical 
width of the wadi; moreover, this 
continuation to Wadi Sebaiyeh, taking 
the base of Jebel Mousa, and the pro- 
jection of Mount St. Katherine in 
its direction, rises and rises: so the 
farther you leave Sinai behind you, the 
higher you ascend, commanding a dis- 
tinct view of Jebel Mousa for at least 
two miles. Now add two miles to three 
miles and a quarter (geographical), and 
youhave pretty accurately the length of 
Wadi Sebaiyeh and its continuation ; 
but Wadi Sebaiyeh opens broadly into 
Wadi es-Sheik, which affords good 
space for the skirts of an encampment 
—beyond the mound you will perceive 
Dr. Robinson’s unfortunate gravel 
hills, forming an undulation at the 
inner edge of the wadi. ‘ But how 
came it we did not see this plain from 
the top of Jebel Mousa?” Simply be- 
cause the mountain retreats so far and 
so gradually from its base, and then 
shoots so abruptly into a narrow peak, 
that this undulating outskirt screens 
the valley from the observation of one 
that looks for it from that summit ; 
the state of the case is plain, and the 
invisibility of the valley from the top 
of the mountain, is a striking peculia- 
rity which marks its strict local accor- 
dance with the Scripture narrative. 
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Again, if the Israelites approached 
by way of Tir, as some suppose, their 
route directly opens into this wadi. 
If, on the other hand, they journeyed 
by es-Sheik, Wadi es-Sheik opens 
directly into Wadi es-Sebaiyah. A 
man must be fastidious about locali- 
ties who can cavil with a tradition that 
maintains this wadi and its impend- 
ing mountain to be the scene of the 
giving of the law. But let us ascend 
Jebel Mousa. You are fatigued ; 
well, sit you down, and I will give you 
a full and true account of my ascent, 
when I was passing a few days at the 
convent, early in the spring of 1845. 

One fine afternoon I had employed 
myself in taking the dimensions of this 
wadi we have just stepped; and, 
having some time on hand before the 
day closed, the bright thought took 
me of climbing the mountain, exactly 
Opposite to where we are now sitting. 
AlittleArab urchin had been following 
me for some distance, so for lack of 
better company I took him with me, 
and up we began to trudge. As you 
can perceive, the ascent was exceed- 
ingly easy in the commencement (I 
have ridden up many a more difficult 
hill) ; but, after a while, the path be- 
came steep, though neither rough nor 
wearisome; in fact, we encountered 
nothing to retard our progress until 
we reached that crest of rock above 
there: here we came to ‘a stand 
still”—for, although we clambered over 
the cliffs with ease, a deep chasm ran 
along their inner base, penetrating, as 
it appeared, the very roots of the 
mountain, and extending all the way 
across. However, after a short search, 
we found a natural bridge of rock 
which spanned the chasm, and by it we 
reached the opposite side; here an- 
other barrier of crags ran parallel with 
the former, and this we climbed. 

To my surprise, I now found my- 
self descending into a basin deep and 
spacious, carpeted with a close green 
turf; while directly opposite me rose 
a vast perpendicular wall of rock, ter- 
minating in that dark grey peak be- 
fore us. On its extremity to the 
right, this wall of rock gradually sub- 
sides into a series of low crags, while 
its left wing slopes gently till it meets 
the outer and higher margin of the 
basin in which I stood. I dare say 
the summit might be gained by mount- 
ing the crags on the right hand ; but 
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at the extremity on the left, a very 
slight detour must bring one with ease 
to the top of the peak. 

Such a scene of secluded solitude I 
never before witnessed. A barrier of 
rock cut off the plain below, and red 
and rugged peaks of sterile mountains 
reared their bleak heads on either 
side; but towering above all, in 
savage grandeur, there rose the awful 
front of Sinai. The loneliness and 
desolation of the spot was indescriba- 
ble—not a sound to break the solemn 
stillness—not a moving thing to indi- 
cate life—not even a passing cloud to 
chequer the deep, monotonous, un- 
broken blue of heaven. The poor 
child I brought up with me had got 
terrified, and crept down. I was, in- 
deed, alone. Could I regret it? No. 
I could now give utterance to my 
feelings without restraint; thoughts 
crowded on me. I was hurried batk 
in thought, through a lapse of ages, 
to the days when Moses was wont to 
lead his flock to Horeb—* this mount 
of God.” How often had he climbed 
this hill-side?—how often meditated, 
mused, and prayed, even on this lonely 
spot?—loving it for its loneliness, 
lingering in its solitude. Moses the 
Egyptian exile—then the mountain 
shepherd—then the great deliverer, 
the law-giver of Israel—the mediator 
between Jehovah and his backsliding 
people— Moses a child of nature, the 
man of God. I thought of Moses ; 
but I remembered one greater than 
Moses had stood here ; -that above me, 
on that mysterious pinnacle, the pre- 
sence of God incomprehensible had 
been manifested. There “ Clouds and 
darkness were around him ; righteous- 
ness and judgment were the habitation 
of his throne; his lightnings enlight- 
ened the world; the earth saw and 
trembled; the hills melted like wax at 
the presence of the Lord, at the pre- 
sence of the Lord of the whole earth ; 
the mountains melted from before the 
Lord, even Sinai from the God of 
Israel.” The cloud of glory had de- 
parted, the presence of Jehovah no 
longer burned “like a devouring fire” 
on the heights of Sinai. But had the 
secret, spiritual presence of the Lord 
departed also with his visible glory? 
No, truly; my heart then told me— 
“Surely God is in this place.” I 
shall never, I trust, forget that hour 
upon the mountain. 

2s 
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I have now, I hope, said sufficient 
to show that the hypothesis advanced 
by Dr. Robinson is in itself untenable, 
and even if tenable, unnecessary to 
elucidate the narrative of the Word 
of God. Dr. Robinson is, I should 
think, a talented, a learned, and what 
is better far, a good man, and a sin- 
cere inquirer after truth; but he 


affords an example of the danger of 


examining a subject under the influ- 
ence of a pre-conceived theory. Had 
he beeft less satisfied with his sup- 
posed discovery of the “ adaptedness” 
of Wadi-er-Rahah to the scriptural 
account of the encampment of Israel 
before the Mount, he would, no 
doubt, have exhibited more energy in 
pursuing his inquiry with respect to 
the immediate localities of Jebel Mousa, 
and thereby saved himself a dangerous 
clamber, and much disappointment ; 
but we all of us are too much given to 
play the part of the country smith. A 
horse is brought into the forge to be 
shod, and the smith takes down a 
ready-turned shoe; the shoe is a 
thoucht too small—so what dves our 
knight of the bellows? Not take his 
bar of iron and turn his shoe to match. 
No, he has a readier method; he takes 
the horse’s hoof, and pares and burns 
until he makes the hoof to fit the shoe, 
not the shoe the hoof. Our ‘ready- 
turned theory is the shoe, the subject 
to be fitted is the horse-hoof, ourself 
the sapient smith, and so we pare, and 
cut, and burn, till we make a * neat 
job of it.” ’Tis true the horse is crip- 
pled, and goes wondrous lame? but 
what of that. Ply whip and spur, urge 
the ill-used animal, and you will scarce- 
ly notice the defalcation when he 
«warms to his work.” I may add, [ 
was not the only member of the party 
who came to a like conclusion with 
respect to the local claims of Jebel 
Mousa and its subadjacent valley. 


Two German gentlemen, both men of 
f ’ 


learning and intelligence, went over 
the same ground, and made a similar 
examination. They went by them- 
selves; we had not even told each 
other of our respective intentions ; 
but on comparing notes in the even- 
ing, we found the result of our inves- 
tigations materially the same. Ac- 
cording to their measurements, how- 
ever, the valley in question was more 
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extensive than my less accurate com- 
putation of its dimensions led me to 
suppose. Some months after, I had 
the pleasure of meeting a talented 
American artist, who had gone over 
the same ground, and made some ad- 
mirable sketches of Jebel Mousa from 
the quarter I have endeavoured to 
describe. His opinion concurred with 
my own; indeed I always made it a 
point to pe neil down iny observations 
on the spot, before I wrote the pro- 
ceedings of the day in my journal. In 
my ac count, I omit many names of 
pli ices given me by the Arabs at the 
time, not only to avoid complexity in 
my narrative, as an Arab has a name 
for every little turn in a wadi or angle 
of a mountain, but principally to save 
myself superfluous annoyance from the 
printer’s devil in correcting for the 
press, said demon not only making sad 
and, I grieve to say, habitual blunders 
in the proof- sheet, but falling foul, 
with especial malignity, of all foreign 
terms, phrases, and expressions, as if 
he thought one language was sufficient 
for the universe, and that his verna- 
cular tongue. I trust most sincerely 
he will attend to this friendly hint. 
To the dry disquisition I have inflict- 
ed on the reader, I could add sundry 
other impertinences—as, how I as- 
cended Mount St. Katharine, and lost 
my way at nightfall; how that mad 
monk, Pietro, broke bounde, and ran 
away from the convent; also the true 
narrative of the old Bowab’s skeleton 
in the cemetery, who, three times in- 
carcerated in the sepulchre, three 
times broke ground again, and took 
up his position at the doorway, sitting 
sentinel over the ghastly dead, and 
there he remains in his obstinacy, with 
drooping head and eyeless sockets, an 
impracticable ghost. The convent 
chapel, the shrine of the burning 
bush, the imaginary rock of Rephidim, 
even the very mould in which Aaron 
is fabled to have cast the golden calf, 
have all been abundantly described ; 
and although truth and falsehood, fact 
and fiction, blend in the wild traditions 
of this region, yet surely enough re- 
mains to convince the unprejudiced 
inquirer that on Sinai may be traced, 
even to the present day, true records 
of Israel's wanderings, as well as an 
unfading imprint of Israel’s God. 
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Sarpinta, although in the highway 
of the Mediterranean, has become so 
little known that, as Heeren says, “ we 
are less acquainted with it than with 
Owhyhee or Otaheite ;” and yet, in 
size, as well as in fertility, it is nearly 
equal to Sicily ; and several of the 
ancient, and some amongst the modern 
writers, even hold that it is the larger 
island of the two: of the former is 
Herodotus, and of the latter, Captain 
Smyth, R.N., who surveyed its coasts, 
and published an account of it in 1828, 
Lord Nelson’s letters afford abun- 
dant evidence of the importance which 
he attached to Sardinia, both as a 
naval station, and as an insular pos- 
session. ‘ If [lose Sardinia,” said he, 
“I lose a French fleet ;” and he re- 
peatedly pressed upon the government 
the policy of gaining it either by con- 
quest or by purchase. ‘ This,’ he 
writes to Lord Hobart, “ which is the 
finest island in the Mediterranean, pos- 
sesses harbours fit for arsenals, and of 
acapacity to hold our navy within 
twenty-four hours’ sail of Toulon— 
bays to ride our fleets in, and to watch 
both Italy and Toulon ; no fleet could 
pass to the eastward, between Sicily 
and the coast of Barbary, nor through 
the Faro of Messina. Malta, in point 
of position, is not to be named in the 
same year with Sardinia. All the fine 
ports of Sicily are situated on the 
eastern side of the island; consequently 
of no use to watch anything but the 
Faro of Messina.” He adds: ‘ In the 
hands of a liberal government, and 
free from the dread of the Barbary 
States, there is no telling what its pro- 
duce would not amount to. It is 
worth any money to obtain; and I 
pledge my existence it could be held 
for as little as Malta in its establish- 
ment, and produce a larger income.” 
Nelson’s view of the capabilities of 
Sardinia is fully corroborated by the 
careful examination of its resources, 
as exhibited in the work before us ; 
and it is melancholy to contrast it with 
the actual condition of the people of 


that island, of all ranks, with their 
common misery and degradation—in- 
duced, partly by the many revolutions 
to which their country has been ex- 
posed—the various powers to which 
it has been from time to time a depen- 
dency — Pheenicians, Tyrrhenians, 
Greeks, Carthagenians, Romans, Sara- 
cens, Pisans, Genoese, Spanish, and 
Piedmontese. The evils incident to 
such vicissitude of rule have been im- 
measurably increased by the neglect 
which this unhappy island appears to 
have experienced from all alike, and 
especially owing to the restrictive 
policy and injudicious legislation which 
have been its fatal dowry since its 
« 
union with the House of Savoy—from 
the earliest date of that connection up 
to almost the present hour. We say 
almost, because within a year or two 
there have been some hopeful improve- 
ments. 

Sardinia was, we are told, in early 
times named Ichnusa, from its resem- 
blance in form to iz%207—the track of a 
foot ; and that on the arrival of Sar- 
dus—known as the Theban Hercules— 
with a Libyan colony, this appellation 
was exchanged for that of Sardinia. 
Captain Smyth represents the island 
as 163 miles long, and 70 wide. Itis 
most advantageously placed for com- 
merce with Spain, France, Italy, 
Sicily, and Africa, and is about 170 
miles distant from Sicily, and 120 from 
Tunis. In the year 1843, Mr. Tyn- 
dale, who we find has travelled in very 
many distant lands, took into his head 
the strange notion of visiting Sardinia ; 
strange, because nobody goes there 
now ; more strange, as he was travel- 
ling for his health, and this island has 
had, in all time, classic and modern, 
the bad reputation of being unhealthy. 
We have to rejoice that he returned 
at all ; and chiefly, that by his bold 
adventure he has been enabled to sup- 
ply us with a mass of information on 
the subject of this lost Atalantis and 
forgotten land. His work is “ work,” 
showing wide observation and research, 
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with, however, a fair allowance of such 
lighter reading as is likely to make it 
popular. 

We shall endeavour to collect for 
our readers enough of matter to en- 
able them to form their own opinion 
on the resources of this country, and 
the character and condition of its 
people ; and shall, then, if our space 
permit us, advert to one or two topics 
of interest peculiar to theisland. The 
first is‘connected with antiquities—the 
unexplained and remarkable remains 
called the Noraghe and Sepolture de 
is Gigantes ; the other is historical— 
the singular institution of the Giudici, 
so long connected with the Sardinian 
polity. 

In the spring of the year 1843, Mr. 
Tyndale left Genoa in one of the go- 
vernment steamers, bound for Porto 
Torres, in Sardinia, where he just 
touched, and then proceeded in the 
same vessel to Alghero, to which place 
it was conveying a passenger of impor- 
tance, the new bishop of that diocese. 
Having rounded the island of Assinara, 
they coasted a shore of great beauty, 
and passed the Capo dell Argentiera, 
the highest and most westerly point of 
the island, upwards of 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The whole of 
this western coast has, we are told, 
from thirty to forty fathoms of water, 
within a mile of the shore :— 


** Some thirty Neapolitan boats in the 
offing had commenced the coral fishery, 
and in their form, and the cut of their 
sails, resembled the nautilus, numbers of 
which were basking around us, and 
spreading their transparent canvas to 
the light breeze, which scarcely ruffled 
the deep blue sea, Shoals of dolphins 
occasionally ‘ bared their backs of gold,’ 
and made those timid, fragile wanderers 
of the ocean appear and disappear from 
the surface; while thousands of sea- 
birds, floating and flying before us, gave 
a cheerful animation and voice to the 
ns beauties of nature.”—Vol. i. 
p- 51. 


The bishop, whose acquaintance our 
author now made, had filled some high 
ecclesiastical offices in Greece, Turkey, 
and Wallachia, and having been lately 
appointed to the see of his native town, 
Alghero, was returning there. He is 
described as a well-informed and agree- 
able man, with handsome features, set 
off by along beard, which, in Oriental 
fashion, he was continually stroking 
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and smoothing. Alghero, where they 
landed, derives its name from the word 
alga, the Latin for the sea-weed which 
lies in great quantities on its shores. 
The province of which it is the capital 
is about 536 miles square, with a popu- 
lation of about 32,000 souls. Two- 
thirds of this territory is, we are told, 
mountainous ; and though most of it 
is fertile, not more than one-sixth of 
the whole is cultivated. The pastur- 
age also is neglected, and there is not 
much timber, which in most of the 
other districts of the island forms a 
fine feature, and a material source of 
wealth. The chief productions of this 
province are corn, wine, and oil, but 
the quantities exported are small ; and 
the coral fishery, which ought to be a 
great source of industry, is altogether 
in the hands ef the Neapolitans and the 
Genoese. There areno manufactures, 
and education is neglected. Out of 
the whole population of the district, 
amounting to about 32,000, not more 
than 150 attended schools, while of the 
adults engaged in rural occupation, 
only one in sixty can read or write. 
The moral character of the people 
is not, as may be inferred, high. 
The principal crimes are “ vendetta,” 
cattle stealing, and the burning of 
underwood. Of the first we shall pre- 
sently speak ; the others are much en- 
couraged by the want of pasturage and 
by inattention. Judging frem the na- 
ture of their crimes, we should form 
no very unfavourable idea of the ele- 
ments of the Sarde character. The 
term fuorusciti—homeless—or, as Mr. 
Tyndale renders it literally “ outgoers,”’ 
embraces large numbers, and includes 
the bandit, the petty robber, the fugi- 
tive from the arm of the law, and those 
who fly from the consequences of the 
** vendetta,” or revenge of an insult 
or an injury. The petty robbers are 
few, and the two last-named classes 
constitute, we are told, seven-eighths 
of the whole fuorusciti: — 


‘Innocent or guilty—for they are a 
mixed herd—they lead a vagabond life 
in the forests and mountains with greater 
security and happiness than were they 
to undergo the risk of a trial by the law 
authorities, finding their own revenge 
for injury or insult more satisfactory 
and attainable than any legal justice and 
retribution. Facinorosi, the wicked, and 
Malviventi, the evil livers, are the names 
generally applied to these two classes 
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by way of contradistinction to the ban- 
ditto and ladro, the bandit and the 
robber ; for, continually in communica- 
tion with their families, they obtain from 
them what they require, and only when 
hard pressed will a sheep from a neigh- 
bour’s flock be stolen, or the stranger 
be stopped and applied to for assistance.” 
—Vol. i. p. 93. 


This state of things has arisen from 
long negligence and the maladminis- 
tration of bad laws. Carlo Alberto, 
the present king, has done a good deal 
towards remedying it ; but his efforts 
have been too exclusively directed to 
improving the police, without enough 
attending tothe true source of theevil— 
the defective administration of justice. 
Some of Mr. Tyndale’s bandit stories 
remind us of those gentlemen robbers 
of whom Mr. Ford makes honourable 
mention in his Hand-book of Spain. 
We shall indulge our readers with the 
main facts of one of them, especially 
as it comes in an authentic form, and 
illustrates the condition of the country 
at the present day. 

Pepe Bona was born in the neigh- 
bourhood of Alghero, in 1787. In 
1814 he was accused of the murder of 
a baronial law officer, and fled to the 
mountains, where he remained for five 
years, a fuoruscito, but returned to 
his home on the accusation being dis- 
proved. He lived with his family for 
many years industriously, and bearing 
a good character ; but the friends of 
the law officer cherished against him a 
rancorous vendetta feeling, and in 1829 
charged him with another crime. Con- 
ceiving that anything was better for 
him than to stand his trial, he fled 
again to the mountains, where he was 
joined by friends, partisans, and other 
fugitives, of whom he became the 
absolute and all-famed leader. In the 
year 1836, Pepe Bona sought an inter- 
view with the Marquis de Boyl, the 
principal proprietor in the neighbour- 
hood of Alghero, of which the follow- 
ing extract is an account. It was given 
by the Marquis himself to Mr. Tyn- 
dale, and is in fact part of a letter 
which he wrote immediately after the 
circumstance to the Marchioness :— 


“ Towards nine o’clock in the evening, 
as I was finishing my dinner, a servant 
came and whispered to me that the cele- 
brated Pepe Bona desired to have the 
honour of presenting himself to me, 
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The minister of justice, and all the 
official authorities of the village being 
table with me, I ordered in a low voice 
which none could hear, that he should 
be conducted to my bed-room without 
passing through the room where we 
were dining. I then went there, and 
soon saw enter a man of middle stature, 
about forty-seven years of age, of calm 
and majestic deportment. His hair was 
grey, as was also his long beard ; 
his eyes were dark, and his face much 
wrinkled. Four others were behind him, 
one of whom was a very handsome young 
man of twenty-one, of slender figure, 
with light beard and dark eyes. All 
were armed from head to foot, each 
carrying a gun, a bayonet, and a brace 
of pistols ; and each of them held by a 
cord a dog of most ferocious aspect—a 
thorough Cerberus. Pepe Bona, fol- 
lowed by his sons—for thus he calls his 
comrades—advanced towards me, and 
they all kissed my hand with the greatest 
courtesy imaginable. After apologising 
for presenting himself thus armed before 
me, he hoped I understood his position, 
being continually pursued by his enemies 
and the hand of the law. He then pro- 
ceeded to narrate to me the kind of life 
he had led for eleven years in the moun- 
tains, and, as he said, ‘from having 
been calumniated by his enemies and the 
law authorities, without having killed 
any one ’—alluding to the Primo and 
second affair of 1829. I was extremely 
delighted with his conversation, and 
questioned him on many subjects. He 
then begged me to ask pardon for bim ; 
and I replied that he could obtain it 
easily himself, as he already knew, per 
impunitad—that is, by giving up another 
who had a price fixed on his head. At 
these words, my hero, drawing himself 
back a couple of steps, and grasping 
the handle of the bayonet, which was 
placed diagonally in his waistband, said, 
* My lord, Pepe Bona has never betrayed 
any one; if the government does not 
choose to change the sentence on me, 
and Lam to buy my liberty by treachery, 
I do not wish for that change ; I prefer 
a thousand times to reside in the moun- 
tains with my sons and my honour—yes, 
with my honour, which I regard more 
than my life’ At this answer, I 
could no longer restrain myself, and 
giving him my hand, he kissed it most 
respectfully, bending his head. I com- 
mended the honourable sentiments with 
which he was animated; and after having 
promised to do all in my power to inter- 
cede with the government for his pardon, 
on the other condition, I endeavoured to 
reason with him, and make him see that 
some day or other he might be wounded, 
and then easily arrested. The four mea 

























































































































































































































































































































































































who were with him, and who had not 
hitherto spoken a word, here interrupted 
me as I was proceeding, and all of them 
simultaneously exclaimed, ‘ Inantio heus 
a morriri totus conca a issu’ (Before 
that, we will all perish for his head). 
I then withdrew myself from them for a 
little while, to take leave of my guests, 
who were waiting for me in the other 
room, and ordered a supper for them, 
which they accepted with much pleasure; 
and to avoid any restraint on them, I 
retired to a little distance. How I 
longed for the pencil of Vandyke to 
paint their animated countenances, their 
Jarge dark eyes turning from all sides 
to the door whenever it was opened. The 
five dogs beside them, their eyes fixed 
on their masters, watched greedily for 
the pieces of food which were thrown to 
them from time to time. My maitre 
@Mhotel sat at table with the fuorusciti, 
and had to taste everything first, ac- 
cording to their request, as the dragoni, 
the government troops, might, as they 
hinted, have become acquainted with 
their arrival at the palace, and it was 
necessary to be on their guard, lest 
they should ‘die the death of rats.’ 
They gave me an account of their mode 
of life: wandering about all night, rest- 
ing and concealing themselves during 
the day ; and, outcast as they were, on 
assembling in the morning, they go 
through the rosario; and, courageous 
beyond all belief, are yet most humble 
in the presence of their chief, nor dare 
to raise their eyes when he reproves 
them. Their principal amusement is 
firing at a target, which they do con- 
stantly and with great dexterity. After 
supper they again kissed my hi ind, and 
it being past “midnigh t, and eve ry one 
in bed, | expressed a wish to accompany 
them to see them start on their horses. 
I was perfectly astonished in meeting, 
at a short distance, twenty more of his 
band, who, acting as a vidette, with their 
dogs, were guarding the security of 
their chief and their companions.” 
Vol. i. pp. 96-8. 


The marquis was not successful in 
his application to the government; and 
two years afterwards—that is, in tle 
Sept. of 1838 — another fuoruscito, 
named Rosas, between whom and our 
bandit there had been a quarrel, found 
Pepe Bona asleep, unarmed, at the 
foot of a tree, and shot him dead on 
the spot. Pepe, we are told, was 
loved as well as feared,—and though 
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we much distrust the eulogy of any 
robber—it is added, that during his 
whole outlawry he never injured an 
individual who had treated him fairly. 

Leaving the neighbourhood of Al- 
ghero, Mr. Tyndale proceeds to per- 
meate the other districts of the island, 
and this, it is plain, was no easy under- 
taking, for the country is almost road- 
less, and a few public caleches, and 
about ten private carriages, comprise 
the statistics of all its locomotives. 
Small is the encouragement for travel- 
ling in Sardinia ; comfort and clean- 
liness are not in favour there ; and in 
all the island there is no hotel, and 
only three houses, which take ambi- 
tiously the humbler name of inns. As, 
however, in most countries where there 
is no public accommodation for travel- 
lers, hospitality is so uniformly met 
with, that it seems to be less a usage 
than alaw. Mr. Tyndale says that his 
only embarrassment was the choice 
and decision as to the party from whom 
he should accept his board and lodg- 
ing. ‘ The traveller is sent from vil- 
lage to village, with a note, or a verbal 
message, and either, we are assured, 
is sufficient to insure him a hearty 
welcome.” Some trifle may be given 
to the servant on leaving ; ; but it 
would not be safe to offer anything in 
payment to a host, however humble he 
may be. The disadvantage is, that 
the privacy of the guest is not re- 
spected, and that he is as liable to cool 
questions and intrusive visits, as if he 
were in Kentucky. 

The climate is, as we have said, un- 
healthy ; and the ancient classics have 
many references which show that they 
thou ht as badly of it as we do. 
Cicero says, sarcastically, of one Tigel- 
lius, who was a native of this island, 
that he was “ a man more pestilential 
than his country.’* Martial uses the 
word Sardinia as synonymous with 
death. ‘Tacitus, in speaking of the 
expulsion of the Jews from Rome to 
this island, adds, * and if they should 
die of the unhealthiness of the climate, 
it would only be a paltry loss.” We 
find, too, a like character ascribed to 
Sardinia in the middle ages, by Dante, 
who compares it to the worst localities 
of Italy :— 








The authorities for this, and many such other passages, will be found in Mr. 


T yndale’s work.—vol. i. p. 61, et segt. 
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‘* Qual dolor fora se delgi spedali 
Di Valdichianatra Juglio e Settembre, 
E di Sardegna e di Maremmai mali 
Fossero in una fossa tutti insembre.” 
Inferno, canto xxix., st. 46. 


“Intemperie” is the native term 
for the malady of the island, which 
seems to be a combination of fever and 
ague, Or, as our author describes it, 
* malariaand something more.” Cap- 
tain Smyth mentions that it is a com- 
mon opinion amongst the Sardes that 
the green figs of an infected district 
imbibe and evolve the deleterious prin- 
ciple of intemperie, and that he was 
cautioned by the viceroy himself 
against allowing his seamen to eat of 
the fruit of the delicious vale of Pula; 
“nor,” as he further observes, ** when 
the known quality of the fig-tree for 
intenerating meat is considered, does it 
seem a question unworthy of investiga- 
tion ;” yet, we collect from him that 
corn grown on such grounds is es- 
teemed the best, the land being most 
fertile in the low and damp valleys. 
There seems, however, to be no room 
for doubting, that if the country were 
more cleared of wood, more drained, 
and better cultivated, it would be quite 
as healthy as most other lands. 

The coral fishery has been, from 
of old, a branch of trade in Sar- 
dinia ; and yet, of the boats engaged 
in it, about seven-eighths are Nea- 
politan ; and of the small remainder, 
most are Tuscan, and but a few Sarde. 
“ The fishing ground,” says our author, 
“extends from the island of Asinara 
down to Oristano, at about twenty 
miles off the shore, and at the average 
depth of about 300 feet.” The coral 
is much superior to that found off the 
Sicilian coast; and the annual value 
of the fishery is estimated at £60,000. 
The Sardine and Anchovy fisheries are 
also important branches of industry ; 
but owing, it is thought, to the want of 
energy of the Sardes, they have much 
decreased within a few years. During 
his stay in the province of Sassari, 
Mr. Tyndale had an opportunity of 
examining another source of maritime 
industry, and one which forms a main 
branch of the export trade of Sar- 
diniaa This is its tunny fishery, 
which is described minutely and at 
length. The value of this great fishery 
has of late years much decre ised, 
owing in great part to the indolence 
and consequent want of capital which 
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afflict Sardinia, as they have long done 
our own unhappy country. The two 
great Tonnare, or tunny fisheries of 
Sardinia, are at this moment rented 
by foreigners, and four-fifths of the 
hands employed in them are Genoese: 


“The tunny fish eater the Mediter- 
ranean about the end of April, follow 
the lines of coast into the Black Sea, 
and then returning back to the Atlantic, 
disappear about the middle of August ; 
such, at least, is the general belief, but 
the cause of their short and rapid visit 
bas never been ascertained. 

According to Aristotle, Pliny, and 
y, liam they proceed to the Black Sea 
for the purpose of spawning, it being 
the only place where they do, ‘nee alibi 
fetificant ;’ but this supposition is not ten- 
able, as the eggs are found equally in 
the Mediterranean, and that they are 
driven in to escape the attack of the 
sword-fish, is no less erroneous, for that 
fish is found to mix with them without 
any hostility. 

* The pursuit of innumerable shoals 
of small fish in the Mediterranean is 
another opinion ; and Polybius speaks of 
their fondness for the acorns found on 
the well-wooded shores, from which cir- 
cumstance Athenzeus calls the tunny the 
‘sea-pig.’ 

“The last reasons are ¢ equally objec- 
tionable, as the shoals of small fish and 
the acorns do not abound till a later 
period in the year, when the tunny have 
returned to the Atlantic ; and, indeed, 
no cause has been satisfactorily assigned 
beyond the natural instinct. 

** The fact of the tunny keeping close 

to the shores in its grand tour is well 
attested ; but the idea entertained by 
the ancients, that the visual power of the 
right eye was greater than that of the 
left ; and, een when entering 
the Black Sea, they kept on the south 
shore, and on ‘the north when returning, 
would not be worth mentioning, were it 
not still prevaleat among many of the 
fishermen. 

‘* Hschylus, Aristotle, 
A®lian, Plutarch, Pliny, 
sical authorities, s>eak 


Athenzeus, 
and other clas- 
of this ocular 
peculiarity in a literal, as well as pro- 
verbial sense ; and in the present day 
the ‘ojode atun,’ and the ‘ oechio de 
tonno,’ are Spanish and Italian proverbs 
for a side-look, an obliquity or cast of 
the eye ; and, perhaps, our own expres- 
sien of a ‘ sinister look,’ may have been 
derived from it. 

‘* The antiquity, estimation, and value 
of the tunny fishery are equally well 
authenticated ; and it may not be gene- 
rally recollected, that the Golden Horn 
at Constantinople, the Chrysoceras of 

































































































































































































































































the Greeks, and Ausrei-Cornus of the 
Romans, inherits its name from the 
riches of the tunny fishery which existed 
at that point. Athenzus calls it the 
* mother of tunnies.’”—Vol. i. pp. 156-7. 


The ancient method of catching the 
fish, as described by lian, corres- 
ponds, we are told, with that of the 
present day. The spectacle is now 
named a “ mattanza,* and the proper 
pendant to the picture is, as Mr. Tyn- 
dale remarks, a bull-fight at Seville or 
Madrid. Such of our readers as are 
desirous of knowing more of this im- 
pent fishery will find it described at 
ength, and apparently with great care, 
in Mr. Tyndale’s first volume, of which 
it occupies twenty-six pages.¢ It isa 
characteristic of the indolence of the 
Sardinians, that although they are 
islanders, and have such, rich fisheries 
on their coast, they profess an idle 
aversion to the sea. Most of the 
hands engaged in the tunny-fishery 
are, as we have seen, Neapolitans or 
Genoese ; and the island does not con- 
tribute more than two officers and 
fifteen sailors to the whole navy of the 
Sardinian states. 

The forests, which cover a fifth, or 
at least a sixth, of the island, might 
easily supply another source of national 
wealth ; but they are mismanaged by 
the government, neglected and da- 
maged by the people, and thus the 
profits derived from them are greatly 
below what, with ordinary attention 
and a tolerable system, they ought to 
be. A valuable oak—the quercus sessi- 
flora, known there as the “ quercia 
bianca,” from its silvery green and 
palish medullary rays—is the prevailing 
tree. Itis, next to the British oak— 
the quercus pedunculata—the best for 
ship-building, combining, like it, the 
qualities of compactness, resistance to 
cleavage, and lightness. The cork, 
the chestnut, and the ilex—the quercus 
gramuntia of Linneus, and the Bal- 
lota, or acorn-tree of Spain—are also 
common. This last is, as Mr. Tyn- 
dale thinks, more abundant in Sardinia 
than in Spain, and the swine fed upon 
the acorns are, in both countries, famed 
for the flavour of their meat. It seems 


t Vide vol.i. p. 153:to 179. 
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* From the Spanish matare, to stay; but its accepted meaning in Italian and 
Sarde is check-mate, or conquer.— Vide vol. i. p. 154. 


t “A Campaign in the Kabylie, by Dawson Borrer, Esq.” 
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that the attention of the English go- 
vernment has been called to the im- 
portance of the timber trade of Sar- 
dinia ; but unless some measures be 
taken to prevent the destruction of 
the forests, as now going on, they 
will soon become of little value to any 
one. 

Horses and horse-racing—ever the 
industry of the idle—are the national 
passion of the Sardes. Their ancient 
laws indicate the early attention paid 
to the breed of horses, and there is 
hardly a villager so poor as not to own 
one. Boast of the merits of their 
steeds they all do, and ‘and to dis- 
parage a Sarde’s horse is,” as Mr. Tyn- 
dale observes, ‘‘ as dangerous as to 
praise his wife.” The abundance of 
these animals is easily accounted for. 
In the first place, their average price 
is about four pounds ; in the next, they 
keep themselves, as the owner has only 
to turn them loose upon the common, 
always at hand; and, lastly, they are 
much required, as in most parts of the 
island they are the only means of 
transport. The Sarde horse has the 
valuable qualities of sure-footedness, 
docility and endurance, and with the 
aid of a stick, a sharp bit, and starva- 
tion, he is indoctrinated into a peculiar 
step called the portante pace. This 
movement is described as something 
between a Turkish amble and a trot— 
a glissade—and delightfully easy, * Il 
viaggiare in Sardegna,” says an Italian 
writer, cited by Mr. Tyndale; “e 
perciola piu dolce cosa del mondo ; 
l'antipongo all’ andare in barca col 
vento in poppa.” “ Travelling in Sar- 
dinia is, on this account, one of the 
most agreeable things in the world ; 
I prefer it to going in a boat with the 
wind astern.” Mr. Borrer,{ we re- 
member, mentions, that except the 
**chasseurs d’ Afrique,” who have Arab 
steeds, the cavalry in Algeria are 
mostly mounted on Sarde horses. 

The Sarde language assimilates quite 
as much to the ancient Latin as to the 
modern Italian, and this and many of 
their usages show how long the Roman 
influence has lingered there. It has a 
good deal the aspect of the Romance 
dialect, but on examination is found to 
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resemble more nearly the Roman and 
Neapolitan ; and it is singular that it 
should approximate to them, rather 
than to the speech of Piedmont, with 
which country it has been so long and 
so intimately connected. 

Dante and others refer to the too 
careless costume of the Sardinian 
women. Mr. Tyndale does not much 
complain of this particular, but he as- 
sures us of the sober truth of what is 
a good deal worse, that is, that in most 
parts of the island the people of both 
sexes, young and old, wear at night no 
clothes whatever. Here are his “ ipsis- 
sima verba:” ‘ The Sardes almost 
always sleep naked, married and single ; 
and no matter how many may be in 
the bed—father, mother, and children 
—all are in a state of complete nudity, 
a practice I had several opportunities 
of witnessing.” Where such indelicacy 
prevails, no one will be surprised to 
hear that the standard of morals is not 
high. 

The Sardes have to a remarkable de- 
gree the Italian talent of improvising ; 
and one district—the Limbarra—is 
especially the Parnassus of the island. 
These Improvisatori and Improvisa- 
trici are wont to “lisp in numbers, 
and to breathe in song ;” and yet, it 
seems, few, we believe none, have been 
recognised as poets. ‘ The shepherd,” 
says our author, “ roaming on the 
mountains, with a happy indifference 
as to A or Z forming any part of his 
speech, will perpetrate couplets and 
stanzas, ad infinitum, either to his mis- 
tress or to his flock. His heart is 
a_ high-pressure rhyming engine, 
which must have a vent, and the 
length of his pastorella’s locks, or the 
tails of his sheep, are equally his safety- 
valves. This innate power of making 
verses is much aided by the nature of 
their language, which, like the Italian, 
is simple, melodious, and abounding 
in vowel endings. The mode, how- 
ever, in which they can most of them 
deal with a given subject, so much 
above what might be expected from 
either their station or their education, 
is very deserving of notice. 

The soil of Sardinia is, as we have 
said, fertile; and on this account the 
colonise thens were eager to gain and 
Carthaginia island. When from their 
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hands it passed into those of the 
Romans, Polybius describes it (lib. i. 
c. 79-82) as ‘an island very consider- 
able, as well by the greatness and the 
number of its inhabitants, as for the 
fruits and produce of the country.” 
While subject to Roman rule its agri- 
culture appears to have advanced, for 
we find in the Latin writers many 
references to its productiveness. Not 
to speak of Pomponius Mela, Silius 
Italicus, Lucan, and Pausanias, and 
many others,* we shall just mention 
that Claudian, himself a native of fer- 
tile Egypt, describes it as “ dives 
ager frugum,” and that amongst 
some better known to us— Horace, tells 
of the ‘ opimas Sardinie segetes 
feracis ;” Cicero calls Sicily, Africa, 
and Sardinia “the three granaries 
of the state ;” and Livy says that the 
corn for the Roman army and navy 
was supplied from thisisland. When 
we compare the present condition of 
the country with passages such as these, 
authenticating its former fertility, it 
is instructive to observe what wonders 
native indolence, the want of settled 
order, evil usages, aud bad laws, have 
wrought in rendering it poor and un- 
productive. During the seven centu- 
ries that it remained connected with the 
Roman empire, it was, as we have seen, 
one of the granaries of the state. The 
population, in the time of the Romans, 
amounted to about two millions, and 
most of the land was under cultiva- 
tion. In the present day the popula- 
tion is stated at 524,000, that is a little 
more than a fourth of what it was, 
and three-fourths of tlie lands are un- 
cultivated. The main causes of this 
reverse appear to be, the decay of the 
Roman empire, and the loss of the 
impulse which the prosperity of Sar- 
dinia had derived from her connexion 
with Rome; then her complete se- 
paration from the Roman rule, and 
the disorganization into which she 
was thrown by the irregularities, and 
the unsystematic sway of the Van- 
dals and Saracens. Consequent on all 
this was the decrease of population, 
which appears to have, of itself, led 
to an early and extensive “ commu. 
nanza” of land; “for private pro- 
perty,” Mr. Tyndale observes, ‘re- 
signed or unclaimed, naturally merged 


* The authorities are collected in Mr. Tyndale’s 2d vol. pp. 103-4. 
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into open and public possession.” 
These communal, called also “ vidaz- 
zone” portions, are at the present day 
so numerous, that the “ tancae,” or 
inclosures (from the Sarde “ tancare,’ 
to enclose), belonging to individuals, 
are but few in comparison to them. 
The latter are usually vineyards, olive 
grounds, almond plantations, orchards, 
and the like, with small portions for 
tillage or pasture. ‘ The vidazzone 
is,” says our author, “a large extent 
of Jand possessed by either communes 
or individuals, divided by an ideal line 
into three portions, one of which is 
annually set apart for tillage, the rest 
being left fallow, and open for pas- 
turage ; but the name, though gene- 
rally applied to the entire of the 
land, is nevertheless used as the part 
cultivated, in contradistinction to the 
parabile, or fallow, a word derived 
from the Latin ‘¢ pabulum.’ The 
communal as well as the private vidaz- 
zone are alike subject to the immemo- 
rial usage of letting about two-thirds 
lie fallow. The former are annually 
apportioned by lot, and the latter 
changed at the will of the proprietor, 
consequently the cultivators of the 
soil under either tenure have no inte- 
rest in its improvement, for,” as Mr. 
Tyndale says, “ the same portion sel- 
dom falls to their lot on the next par- 
tition, and it is only one year in three 
that they obtain any profit for their 
labour.” This injurious 
leaving two-thirds of the land fallow, 
is obligatory on the landowners and the 
tenants alike: all admit its evil, but 
all pertinaciously oppose every attempt 
at alteration. 

The oppressive feudal system pre- 
vailed in Sardinia until the year 1836, 
when it was abolished ; but so much 
that is bad was left, that even this 
change has made no perceptible im- 
provement. The lands were, on the 
abolition of feudalism, divided “ into 
extensive freeholds, held by the king 
and the nobles; into common lands, 
belonging to, and occupied or leased 
by, the communes; and a very small 
portion held by the labourers in moun- 
tainous districts” — 

The private land owners, who 
scarcely ever reside on their estates, 
employ a superintendent; but when 
they cultivate the land themselves, the 
labourers are paid irrespective of their 
labour, though the more general system 
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is to subdivide the land into small allot- 
ments held on annual leases, for which 
the poor and wretched tenants, if such 
a title can be given them, are obliged to 
incur heavy debts to their landlords for 
the necessary stock; and thus becoming 
subject to his exactions, years of labour 
are frequently insufficient to clear the 
amount of their incumbrances. Some- 
times they agree to give the landlord 
half the pr oduc e,some »what on the cottier 
system of Ireland, they finding the 
labour, oxen, and implements, and he, 
land, seed, and dwellings ; but even this, 
the most favourable system, gives them 
barely the means of subsistence, never 
of much profit; and in their frequent 
removal from farm to farm, they only 
exchange one misery for another. ‘This 
metayer system has all the evils, with- 
out the advantages found under it in 
Tuscany. 

** Without entering into details of the 
state of agriculture, it may be observed, 
that in a few instances the government 
has enacted theoretical laws, private 
individuals have attempted reforms, and 
practical improvements have been made 
by foreign colonists who have estab- 
lished themselves there; but with these 
exceptions it may be said to be in the 
lowest degree of worthlessness, and in 
everything connected with it the most 
consummate ignorance and prejudice 
prevail. The radical evils are the great 
extent of communanza, the defect in 
inclosures, the system of vidazzoni, the 
want of cottages near the cultivated 
lands, the unhealthiness of the soil and 
air, the general idleness, listless anti- 
pathy to work, and want ‘of population. 
The three first have been mentioned, 
and the others require but little com- 
ment. The labourers generally reside in 
the towns or villages, preferring them 
to detached cottages in the agricultural 
districts ; and as it is their custom not 
to leave their homes before the sun is 
well up, and to be at home by sunset, for 
which the noxious exhalations before 
and after these hours are their excuse— 
the time consumed in reaching their des- 
tination, refreshing themselves and re- 
turning home, reduces their positive 
labour to half a day’s work, and on this 
account - abour is both scarce and dear.” 
cman ¥ Oho - pp. 105-8. 


Such is the condition of the land 
system in Sardinia, and yet the best 
aatherteles : aver that there is enough 
of uncultivated soil to support seven 
times the present population, and that 
were even what is now in cultivation 
well worked, treble the produce might 
be gained with only the same amount 
of labour. The very fertility of the 
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island is assigned as the ‘ inopem me 
copia fecit,” one of the causes of its 
distress; another is found in the 
unbealthiness of the climate, its fevers, 
ague, and intemperie: but all these 
ills arise, mainly no doubt, and per- 
haps altogether, from neglect—from 
the forests which cover a large por- 
tion of the island being still uncleared, 
from the vast quantity ‘of land left idle, 
from the want of drainage, and, in a 
word, from the ignorance and indo- 
lence of the people. Were they in- 
structed in the duties of their station, 
rather than in Latin and belles-lettres, 
and taught the better methods of agri- 
culture, the physical and moral con- 
dition of their island might wear an- 
other aspect. All the blame, however, 
is not to be ascribed to those idle 
habits of which Mr. Tyndale makes 
such frequent mention. The govern- 
ment is not guiltless: it has to answer 
for ill-judged laws badly administered ; 
for what it has, and for what it has not 
done, for such a primary want as that 
of roads, rendering the transport of 
produce difficult, and thus reducing 
profits; and for export duties, which 
are at once fluctuating and oppressive. 
Weare told that in consequence of this 
last-mentioned circumstance, cheese 
was in the Donori district so plentiful 


in the year 1842, that “for want of 


the means of carriage and export, 
some of it was used for manuring the 
ground;-and in the Nuoso country 
grain was so abundant that it rotted 
and was destroyed ;”* and Mr. M‘Cul- 


loch, in speaking of the corn trade of 


this island, says, with, we are told, 
great justice: ** As if to annihilate the 
possibility of the peasantry emerging 
from their depressed condition, and 
to oblige them to confine their indus- 
try to the supply of their indisputable 
wants, it has been enacted that no 
corn shall be exported if its price ex- 
ceed thirty reals the starello, and a 
heavy duty is laid on all that is ex- 
ported, as a substitute for a general 
land-tax. Most other articles of export 
have been loaded with similar duties, 
and it would really seem that every 
device that ignorance and shor tsighted 
rapacity could suggest, had been prac- 
tised to reduce this ‘ benignant nurse’ 


* See vol. 
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of imperial Rome to a state of poverty 
and destitution.” 

The wheat of Sardinia is said to be 
heavier and harder than that grown 
on the Continent, bears a_ higher 
price at Genoa than that of Odessa, 
and is always preferred in the making 
of macaroni, vermicelli, and other 
** paste.” 

Before leaving the topic of agricul- 
ture, we must notice an institution of 
some interest connected with it, called 
the Monte di Soccorso. This is a 
fund for the loan of grain and specie, 
established in 1650, and designed for 
the aid and encouragement of agricul- 
ture. It is divided into two parts, the 
Monte Granatico, and the Monte 
Nummario, and has in every town and 
village ramifications, called “ giunte 
locali,” composed of the ecclesiastical 
and civil authorities. The “ giunte 
locale” is in subjection to the “giunte 
diocessana,” of which the bishop is 
president, and this again is subordinate 
to the “ giunte generale” established 
at Cagliari under the direction of the 
viceroy and chief authorities. 


* The object of the institution is to 
furnish indigent agriculturists with 
grain for sowing, with money for the 
purchase of oxen and farming imple- 
ments, and to meet the expenses of la- 
bour ; and to these purposes alone are 
the funds, on any pretext, to be applied. 
In September a proclamation is made in 
the villages, notifying to all applicants 
for assistance, that they must appear 
on a certain day before the giunta locale, 
to declare the number of their oxen, the 
quality and extent of the ground they 
have prepared, and other particulars, 
previous to granting their demands. 
These being confirmed by a visit of the 
local censor to the spot, assisted by five 
inhabitants of the place, of known pro- 
bity, their claims are submitted to the 
giunta diocessana, when, if approved, 
the advance is made on a certain day. 
All grain thus borrowed is returned at 
harvest time, allowing an interest of 
one-fifteenth. When there is a super- 
fluous quantity of grain in the maga- 
zines after ali the loans havebeen made, 
the remainder, to prevent the risk of 
being spoiled, is distributed in equal 
portions to all the inhabitants of the 
village, of whatever condition, who are 
only bound to return, at harvest time, 
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the quantity actually received ; and this 
repayment, as well as the other, is made 
under the superintendence of the local 
censor, who levies the grain upon the 
spot previous to harvest. 

** With regard to the funds in money, 
one-half is advanced on the purchase of 
oxen and instruments of labour; and 
the other on the expenses of the harvest, 
&e. The former, purchased by these 
means, are a security for the sum lent ; 
and for the latter, an interest of one per 
cent., from September to September, is 
exacted with rigour, and if not obtained 
in cash, the institution has further a 
lien on the crop while on the ground, 

“ The funds of the ‘ Monte Grana- 
tico,’ consisting exclusively of grain, 
are lent and reimbursed solely in kind; 
while those of the ‘Monte Nummario,’ 
although derived by the sale of produce 
obtained by ‘roadia,’ or otherwise, 
must always be reduced to money. To 
this is added the produce of the sale 
of any _ remaining over and above 
the stock which each monte granatico is 
required to possess as capital; as well 
as any bequests and fines which may fall 
to the establishment. Their funds, 
which, at the time of their foundation 
in 1767, amounted to 60,000 starelli 
(about 82,028 bushels) have now only 
amounted to 200,000, or about 287,097 
bushels. Each giunta takes annually by 
‘ roadia,’ afcertain ee of corn and 
barley for seed, and hires land for its 
cultivation. The ‘roadia’ consists in 
the compulsory tillage and sowing of 
the land by the inhabitants of the village, 
each of whom is bound to contribute in 
his turn a day’s labour with his oxen, 
or some other service, under pain of a 
proportionate fine; shepherds alone being 
exempt from this duty. These unpaid 
services are confined to such labours as 
precede the harvest; but the expenses of 
the threshing, winnowing, and transport 
of the grain to the magazines, are de- 
frayed by the monte, unless any la- 
bourers should not have been included 
in the former task, in which case they 
are bound to perform these duties.” — 
Vol. ii., pp. 116, 117. 

If, after payment of demands, a 
surplus should remain, the monti may, 
with permission of the Viceroy, apply 
it to public objects, such as the con- 
struction of roads, bridges, drainage 
of marshes, &c. In some of the monti 
the funds have, as we learn, increased 
one-third since their foundation, and 

et so dilatory are the local authorities 
in availing themselves of the means of 
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doing anything for the benefit of their 
neighbourhood, that a considerable 
loss of life is incurred every year from 
the want of bridges. 

We are disposed to agree with Mr. 
Tyndale, in thinking, that as private 
institutions, unfettered by government 
restrictions, something of the nature 
of the Monte di Soccorso might be 
advantageous. It seems, however, 
that they have not proved so in Sar- 
dinia; the central system on which 
they depend has not worked well, and 
has tended to encourage indolence 
rather than exertion. The repayment 
of the loan is often evaded, fraud and 
partiality prevail in the administration 
of the funds, the government is 
placed in the position of an exacting 
creditor, while its many debtors expe- 
rience a constant persecution. 

The system of the Sardinian go- 
vernment was introduced by the 
Aragon dynasty and, based on the 
principles of the Catalonian Cortes ; 
it was for that period extremely 
liberal. The “ Corte Generale” as- 
sembly, or parliament, was formed of 
three chambers, or ‘ Stamenti”—the 
ecclesiastical, the military, comprising 
nobility and gentry of the age of 
twenty-one, and the royal chamber, 
composed of deputies from the towns. 
The ** Stamenti,” which became the 
established title of the Sarde parlia- 
ment, met in early times once in every 
ten years; but they do not appear to 
have been at any time an effective as- 
sembly, and for about three centuries 
and a-half—that is, during the whole 
period of their connection with Spain, 
they were convoked no oftener than 
seventeen times, which is about once 
in every twenty years. Since the 
transfer of Sardinia to the house of 
Savoy, the Stamenti have been as they 
are now, but the shadow of a name. 
They were at first applied to for dona- 
tions, but their power of refusal was 
not recognised, and they were not even 
assembled. For upwards of a century 
the application to the Stamenti has 
continued to be an unmeaning form, 
and at the present day, the Sardes 
have no longer the semblance of repre- 
sentation, or anything to do with taxes 
but to paythem. Although the rule 
of the present monarch* has thus be- 


* This article, it will be seen, was written before the recent abdication of Carlo 
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come absolute in Sardinia, it would 
be unjust to withhold from him the 
praise of having done, at least, more 
than any other sovereign of his race 
towards cleansing the Augean ills of 
that ill-fated island. He has, as we 
have seen, abolished the feudal system, 
and he is now applying himself to the 
introduction of a new code of legisla- 
tion, and a better arrangement of the 
public departments. Never, indeed, 
was there a state which it was easier 
to improve; in no other, perhaps, were 
the laws so confused, so conflicting, so 
badly administered, or the people so 
universally involved in litigation. 

The relation between Sardinia and 
Piedmont has been at times compared 
to that of our own country with Eng- 
land. We do not see that the parallel 
is at all more striking than a celebrated 
one which was once instituted between 
the river in Macedon and the river in 
Wales; and the resemblance, if any, 
lies in the fish which are in both. The 
Sardes, like our fellow-countrymen, 
are intelligent, but like them, they are 
disposed to indolence, and more patient 
of misery than of toil. With soils 


which energy might make to teem with 
produce, each rests content with the 


lowest scale of subsistence; while the 
fisheries around their mutual shores 
either lie neglected, or yield their rich 
profits to other hands. 

Whether these traits are the result 
of race, or have been wrought by 
wrong influences to which the inhabi- 
tants of these islands have been re- 
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spectively exposed, it is not our purpose 
to inquire; neither can we dwell on 
phases of better character in which the 
nations are again alike. If, as has been 
averred, they are both of Punic origin, 
there seems but little reason to suppose 
that their common indolence is a na- 
tive attribute—it apparently formed on 
ingredient in the Carthaginian char- 
acter. Of that great people we know 
hardly anything, save through their 
jealous rivals ; but even from them we 
may collect, that there was no more 
enterprising nation in all antiquity— 
none who so fearlessly explored the 
seas, or who carried commerce and 
colonies to such distant lands. In 
connection with this topic, it may be 
worth while to direct attention to 
those singular Sardinian ruins called 
the Noraghe, and which appear to be 
of Pheenician, or Carthaginian origin. 
Their main feature is a truncated cone, 
or tower, from thirty to sixty feet 
high; and they have a sufficient re- 
semblance to the round towers of our 
own country, to excite our interest 
about them. Mr. Tyndale, in a learned 
dissertation on the subject, refers to 
the able work of our distinguished 
antiquary, Dr. Petrie. We had in- 
tended to have examined at greater 
length both the Noraghe, and the Se- 
polture de is Gigantes, but exhausted 
limits warn us to desist; and for these 
and other points deserving of notice, 
but quite untouched upon, we commend 
the reader to the well-filled pages of 
Mr. Tyndale’s scholarlike book. 
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Ow the coast of Brittany, between the 


town of St. Brieuc and the village of 


Bignic, lies a kind of manor-house, 
at all times ennobled by the surround- 


ing country with the appellation of 


“the Cgstle ;” the origin of this name 
arose from an embattled tower that 
overshadowed the rest of the building. 
In fact, before the revolution of ’89, 
the Coat D’Or was the dwelling of the 
lords of that place; then becoming 
national property, the owls tock pos- 
session of it, and there, in peace, pro- 
pagated their species until 1815, when 
the Legoff family bought this demesne 
and came to live on it. Its aspect was 
gloomy, and its environs uncultivated ; 
on one side the ocean, and, on the 


other, wilds of rushes stretching out of 


sight. Between the two seas which 
it commanded, like a promontory, the 
castle appeared lonely and sad, and 
the tower, a kind of lighthouse. 

On a winter’s evening, the three 
brothers Legoff were sitting in a 
chamber on the ground floor, which 
they generally use ed as a parlour, It 
was a . large room, presenting a bizarre 
mixture of luxury, e legance, and rus- 
tic simplicity ; for, whilst a rich car- 
pet spread its brilliant colours over the 
floor, the ceiling was blackened both 
by smoke and time; the walls were 
merely whitewashed, ‘but the hangings 
were of white silk, with red damask 
under-curtains ; a few rush-bottomed 
chairs humbly bore company toa mag- 
nificent fauteuil of rosewood and vel- 
vet, surprised to find itself in such 
bad society. Carbines, dag- 
gers, boarding-pikes, and fowling- 
pieces in their leather cases, were sus- 
pended over the chimneypiece; an 
ebony piano, inlaid with brass, occu- 
pied the further end of the apartment, 
of which the three brothers 
were not the least ornament. 

The sweet and intelligent counte- 
nance of Josephmade a pleasing con- 
trast with the ugliness of his brothers. 
Everybody was at once attracted by 
his delicate and thoughtful appearance, 
and soon found him most agreeable. 
With his long brown coat buttoned 
to the chin, and his sleek fair hair di- 


sabres, 


Legoff 


vided in the middle, falling negligently 
on his neck and shoulders, you would 
have thought him one of those old 
Breton bards who mingled their pious 
meditations with the holiest inspira- 
tions of the muse. The two others, to 
speak candidly, had the look of un- 
licked bears. 

The brother Christophe wore, under 
a wrapper of goat-skin, the dress of a 
sailor during the time of the emperor ; 
he had short legs and remarkable em- 
bonpoint; a long and uncultivated 
beard, heavy e »yebrows, and an enor- 
mous head, covered with a forest of 
black hair : with a fillip he could have 
killed Joseph, or a bull with a blow. 

Jean, the eldest of the family, about 
fifty years of age, was a long, thin 
fellow, and beside Christophe, bore 
no smi all resemblance to Don Quixote 
in the company of Sancho Panza; his 

red moustachios were bristling like 
the quills of a porcupine; the most 
important portion of his dress was a 
grey coat, which he wore @ la fugon de 
r Empereur . Thethree brothers wore 
great wooden shoes, in which they 
strutted with ease over a carpet worth 
a thousand crowns. 

Seated around the fire-place all 
three appeared the prey of a violent 
anxiety, which each expressed accord- 
ing to his character: Jean and Chris- 
tophe by swearing, Joseph praying in 
a low tone, and watching in an absent 
manner the blazing fire. From time 
to time, Christophe or Jean, each in 
his turn, would start up and look 
through the window for some minutes, 
then returning to his place would sit 
down more agitated than before. 
Joseph inte rrupted his prayers to con- 
sult one of those wooden clocks, called 
coucous, which mingled its mono- 
tonous ticking with the chirruping of 
the crickets and the whistling of the 
wind. 

The evening was already far ad- 
vanced, and exceedingly dark; the 
apartment was lighted by the fire 
only. ‘The storm raged without. 

The clock struck seven, and at the 
seventh stroke Christophe and Jean 
stood up together, and began walking 
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up and down the room, a lively anxiety 
imprinted on their faces: motionless 
on his seat, Joseph redoubled the fer- 
vour of his prayers. They listened to 
the noise of the rain beating against 
the windows, and the roaring of the 
ocean as it broke against the rocks. 

‘«‘ Bad weather,” said Jean. 

Fatal anniversary,” added Chris- 
aa ; ‘nineteen years ago, on the 
same day, and in like weather, our 
old father and young brother perish- 
ed at sea.” 

‘*God be merciful to them!’ mur- 
mured Joseph, crossing himself. 

«Ay, and day for day, hour for 
hour, seventeen years since, Jerome 
died,” exclaimed Jean, shaking his 
head. 

‘‘ Faith, itis true,” said Christophe, 
with a kind of superstitious awe. 

“* My God,” said Joseph, with fer- 

vour, “be it ‘thy will that this unfortu- 
nate day brings no new misfortune.” 

At this moment the door opened, 
and a servant man appet ared on the 
threshold, the rain dripping from his 
hair and clothes. 

«Well, Yvon, what news—what 
news,” asked the three brothers at the 
same time.” 

‘‘ No news—no news, masters,”’ re- 
plied Yvon in a dispirited tone ; ‘‘we 
beat the coast from Bignic to Heris- 
siére, where we lost all traces of our 
young mistress ; between the two vil- 
Jages she must have taken to the fields, 
unless, taking advantage of low water, 
she left the road to gallop across the 
sands.’ 

“If it be so, all is lost!” 
Christophe, in despair. 

‘¢It is more likely,” rejoined Yvon, 
“that Mademoiselle, ov ertaken by the 
storm, has taken shelter in some neigh- 
bouring cottage.” 

“No, no,” said Jean, “she is not 
a girl to fly danger, and ifshe live, she 
is on horseback and galloping home.” 

A blast of wind shook the doors and 
windows, and they heard the tiles 
tumbling from the housetop. 

‘«Heaven protect us!” cried Joseph, 
falling on his knees. 

When Yvon had retired, a lively 
altercation took place between Jean 
and Christophe. They began re- 
proaching each other with the str: ange 
manner in which Jeanne had been 
brought up, and concluded by saying, 
that neither of them were blameable 
on that account; and all their re- 
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proaches now fell upon Joseph. This 
point once established, the fable of the 
wolf and the lamb was really acted, 
with this difference, that instead of one 
wolf there were two. 

** Behold, wretch!” exclaimed Jean, 
turning on Joseph the fury of his pas- 
sion—**‘ behold the result of the fine 
education you have given that child— 
the fruit of your cowardly condescen- 
sion and blind tenderness.” 

« But, Jean timidly inter- 
rupted Joseph. 

‘‘ Hold your tongue, sir,” cried 
Chris tophe, pushing ‘him by the shoul. 
ders, ‘* you are the whole cause of the 
mischief.” 

“But, Christophe —— 
began Joseph. 

** Answer!” exclaimed Jean, “in 
what family but ours did you ever 
see girls of sixteen leave home in the 
morning, go galloping over the fields, 
and re turning only in the ev ening ? ?’ 

«*Would toGod she had retur ned?” 
said Joseph; ‘but, Jean, the horse 
which Jeanne rides for the first time 
to-day, it was you gave it to her, much 
against my will.” 

“Oh! Mille Tonnerres, I forgot 
that,” returned Jean, striking his fore- 
— ; a young animal, fiery » restive, 

arcely broken; if any misfortune 
rms to the girl, I shall visit it upon 
you. 

‘© You shall answer for her on your 
head,” added Christophe, shaking him 
by the arms. 

‘**T would willingly give my life to 
preserve her to you, . replied Joseph. 
‘* But, you forget, it was you who 
made a present toJeanne of the riding- 
dress which she wears to-day; and, 
was it not you, also, who gratified her 
wish for an English saddle ?” 

‘‘ But, knave! it was you who fos- 
tered those faults and imperfections 
which spoil her good qualities. It 
is you who encquraged her in all 
her caprices. It is to the over-tender- 
ness of your cares, and the blindness 
of your compliance, that we owe her 
whimsical selfwilled ——” 

‘*Without the slightest deference 
towards us,” interrupted Jean. 

* Following but her fancy,” replied 
Christophe, “ trifling pitilessly with 
our love and peace. ” 

*‘A demon, in fine!” exclaimed Jean, 
burying his hands in his pockets. 

** You see then, villain, that if any 
misfortune happen to her, you alone 


humbly 
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ought to be blamed for it.” Joseph 
bore the fire of this double battery 
with the resignation of a martyr. 

**My dear brothers,” began he, 
timidly, “Ido not wish to examine 
how far you have been my aecomplices 
in the weaknesses with which you 
reproach me—meanwhile, allow me 
to observe, that if, at any time, a 
voice were raised, to advise, direct, 
or even reprimand, that voice was 
never other than mine; if I had been 
consulted, if I had been allowed to 
act freely, Jeanne should be different 
from what she is, and now, we should 
not be trembling for the safety of so 
dear a being. Remember, brothers, 
that I always blamed the taste for vio- 
lent exercises which it pleased you to 
encourage in her. Have I not, many 
a time, braved your anger in seeking to 

ive another bent to her inclinations ? 
Bow happy would it not have made 
me, to see at our fireside a girl pious 
and modest, guardian spirit of our 
home, devoted to the peaceable culti- 
vation of domestic virtues? If my 
hopes have failed me, God knows it is 
not my fault. Is it not you, brothers, 
who have reared her a young amazon? 
Have I inspired her with aught else 
than the love of arts, and a taste for 
holier studies ?” 

* Do you mean to say, master bigot, 
that had we given you your way, we 
would have at our fireside a prude, 
stuffed with piety, deafening us, from 
morning to night, with her sermons 
and oremus ?” 

‘“‘ Brother,” answered Joseph, ‘‘do 
you think it preferable to tremble at 
every instant for the safety of her we 
love better than ourselves ?” 

‘‘Enough, enough!” said Chris- 
tophe, with an air of brutal autho- 
rity ; “‘ moreover, all that shall soon 
be changed. I am tired to see a child 

iving laws in the house, and, to speak 
frank y, leading us by the nose. I 
take upon myself to give her a good 
scolding.” 

*« And I,” said Jean, “to point out 
to her a line of conduct rather different 
from the one she has hitherto pursued.” 

“ Hark! hark!” exclaimed Joseph, 
standing up with a sudden movement 
of fear. It was the tempest which re- 
doubled its fury: the waves rushed 
with fearful violence into the fissures 
of the rocks, bordering the shore. 
Although it was but the month of 
February, the thunder rumbled, and 
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one could see, in the glare of the light- 
ning, the sea rolling mountains high. 
The three Legoffs remained motionless 
with fear. The clock struck eight. 

‘Come, brothers,” said Joseph, 
‘‘we have wasted too much time in 
words. Let us get torches lighted, and 
let our servants come with us, to search 
the coast and the environs.” 

But as they were preparing to leave, 
a violent knock shook the door of the 
castle ; almost at the same time the 
pavements of the courtyard resounded 
under the hoofs of a horse, and the en- 
tire house re-echoed with a joyful 
barking. 

‘* The holy name of God be blessed!” 
exclaimed Joseph, in a transport of 
pious joy and gratitude. Jean and 
Christophe compressed the emotion of 
their hearts, and prepared to receive 
the young girl according to her merits. 

Frightened at the severe expression 
which darkened their brows—* Bro- 
thers,” said Joseph, ‘let us be indul- 
gent once more, let us not treat this 
child with a severity to which she has 
not been accustomed. She is a tender 
and susceptible being, whom we must 
fear to scare.” 

‘*Behold,” said Christophe to Jean, 
“this crouching dog is going to lick 
her feet.” 

Joseph wished to insist; but sud- 
denly two large greyhounds rushed 
into the room, jumped madly on the 
furniture, rolled on the carpet, then 
hastily ran away, to return almost im- 
mediately, escorting with their gam- 
bols the entrance of their young mis- 
tress. 

She entered, calm and smiling—a 
riding-whip in her hand. She was a 
tall, handsome girl, haughty-looking, 
delicately and gracefully formed, dark 
complexioned, with a fine and trans- 
parent skin. She had not that ex- 
treme frailty of those fleurs de salon, 
to which must be dispensed with care, 
the kisses of the sun, and the caresses 
of the breeze. On beholding her, you 
would rather have thought of one of 
those hardy plants which love the open 
heaven, and bloom best in the free air. 
Nor in her did vigour exclude grace, 
and all that might be considered rather 
masculine in the charms of her person 
was softened by the sweet éclat of 

youth which beamed on her brow and 
in her countenance. Already might 
you have read in her eye that dreamy 
aud listless expression, that first agi- 
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tation ofa soul and of feelings ignorant 
of themselves; yet, she hi ad the rosy 
pouting lips of a capricious and self- 
will edchild. Her black hair, dishev- 
celled by the rain, hung in dripping 
ringlets along her cheeks. She wore 
a velvet cap ; ; ariding- dress of a simple 
taste wrapped the entire of her ele- 
gant and flexible form. 

She walked straight to brother Jean, 
whom she kissed, saying: ‘Good 
evening, uncle Jean.” 

Then she kissed brother Christophe, 
saying: “Good evening, uncle Chris- 
tophe.” : 

The last she kissed was 
Joseph, repeating : 
uncle Joseph.” 

Having done so, she approac shed the 
grate, and whilst presenting to the fire 
her pretty little feet: ‘* What is the 
matter, uncles?” demanded Jeanne ; 
‘Tam told, you have been anxious 
wbout your niece! The only talk at 
Bignic is the anxiety caused in your 
house by my absence.” 

“It is,” said Jean, * that coward 
Joseph, who always takes foolish no- 
tions into his head. He imagined that 
on account of the tempest, the coast 
was not safe, and that your life was 
in danger.’ 

‘‘ The storm!” exclaimed the young 
girl; *itisdelightful weather, —— ; 
“That is what I have been ende: 
vouring to persuade him,” re plied 
Christophe, “ but you know him to be 
as bold as a rabbit, and as brave as a 
hen: if he but hear the wind whistle, 
he thinks it the end of the world. He 
was frightened also on account of that 
horse which you rode for the first time. 

** Oh! it’s as gentle as a lamb,” said 
Jeanne.” 

«That is exactly what I have been 
telling him,” exclaimed Jes an—alamb, 
a poor sheep in harness! but since a 
spirited ass made master Joseph bite 
the dust, he has vowed an implacable 
hatred to horses and donkeys.” 

** Dear child,” said Joseph, ‘it is 
but too true; you have caused us much 
uneasiness. If you do love us, my 
darling Jeanne, you will in future be 
more mindful of our happiness.” 

«The devil take the booby!” ex- 
claimed Christophe, crossly; ‘ me- 
thinks he is going to lecture the child. 

Sut what a condition you are in, my 
little Jeanne,” added he, lifting up the 
folds of the riding-dress soaked with 
rain, 
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brother 
** Good evening, 
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«Your hands are as cold as ice,” said 
Jean, “and your feet are all wet— 
but, Jeanne,” added he, startled at the 
paleness of her cheeks, ‘‘ you can 
scarce hold up, your limbs bend ; you 
see,” said he, addressing Joseph, 
‘this is the result of your severe re- 
primand.” Christophe rolled over 
the sole fauteuil of the drawingroom ; 
and Jean made the young girl sit 
down ; then both disappeared, le raving 
Jeanne alone with Joseph. 

“It is nothing, my dear Joseph,” 
said she, giving him her hand—* the 
agitation of riding, that is all. That 
horse, to tell the truth, flew like 
lightning! and I must allow that it 
blows rather hard along the sea- 
shore.” 

‘* Heartless child,” said Joseph, in 
an affectionate, though reproachful 
tone, tenderly kissing her hand, ‘it 
is not thus I would wish you to be, 
beloved Jeanne.” 

‘Tt cannot be helped, Joseph,” re- 
plied she, with a slight gesture of im- 
patience; ‘‘ for some time I know not 
what I feel. Tell me—tell me, Jo- 
seph, what wild spirit has seized upon 
my heart ?—this fever which preys 
upon my soul ?—this desire of action— 
this restlessness hitherto unknown, 
which impels me to seek for danger. 
To-day, for instance, I was almost 
mad. I escaped killing myself, doubt- 
less, because you were praying for me. 
Nor is this all: often I feel ‘sad, nor 
know I why; often, would you believe 
it? do I surprise myself weeping, and 

cannot guess the cause of my tears. 
Well, my poor Joseph, I believe the 
source of all this is ennui. Chide me 
not. All you could say to me, on this 
subject, I have alre sady said to myself, 
You love me—you all ‘three are good— 
your only desire is to please me. In 
the morning, you are rivals for my 
first glance, and, in. the evening, for 
my last smile. You anticipate even 
my whims—you watch my caprices to 
satisfy them. In fact, you love me so 
dearly, that I own to my shame, never, 
to have wept for a mother, whose 
caresses I never enjoyed. I am un- 
grateful—I know it, I feel it; but 
weariness overcomes me.” 

‘‘Jeanne, Jeanne, how changed 
now,” said Joseph, sighing: ‘ has that 
time passed for ever, when study was 
the only employment of your days? 
Where have fled those happy hours, 
when the reading of a loved book sup- 

2T 
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plied the desires of your heart and 
your mind ?” 

**Oh! why spe ak of those loved 
books 2?” exclaimed the young girl, in 
a passionate tone ; ‘ w hy did you ever 
allow them to enter under this roof ? 
It was they which taught me that the 
world ends not at our horizon; that 
the sun was not created alone to shine 
over Bignic; and that, in fine, there is 
still something beyond that sea, and 
beyond those fields, which encircle us 
on all Sides.” 


** Speak thus no more, child,” said 


Joseph; * trouble not thé affection of 


Christophe and Jean; spare these ex- 
cellent hearts—is it not enough to have 
troubled mine ?” 

** Christophe and Jean could not 
comprehend me ; I do not even com- 
prehend myself. If I have disturbed 
your heart, Joseph, ’tis because there 
alone I can hope to find sympa thy. In 
the tumult of ideas which besiege me, 
to whom shall I turn if it be not to 
you, my guide, my counsel, my 
ter in all things, you who have made 
me what I am? Cannot you, Jo- 
seph—you who know everyth ing. Pann 
unravel the mystery of my own hea 
Why am I thus, Jose ph? I rise in 
the morning, buoyant with life and 
hope: yet, what T he ype, I know not, 
but I feel life ove flowing within me, 
The coming day will, 
veal some sweet secret 
to hear. Hours pass in vague expec- 
tation, and evening closes around 
me: sad, discouraged, and troubled 
to feel that the past day has brought 
no novelty to me, and that it has 
glided av as unmarked as the one 
whic +h prece ded it. I want for nothing; 
you do not even leave me leisure to 
desire. My will is your only law. 
Was there ever, under heaven, a more 
spoiled child than I? Betimes I ask 
myself, if you have not the magic 
wand of that fairy, whose tale you so 
often repeated me, to put me to sleep 
in my cradle. Tell me, Jose ph, 
whence comes that vague dream of a 
happiness unknown to me, those aim- 
less aspirations, that undefined hope, 
ever deceived and ever renewed? 

Having thus spoken, the young girl 
fixed upon Joseph an anxious and in- 
quiring eye; but Joseph answered 
not. He remained sile nt, gazing into 
the fire, his feet on the fender. 

Christophe and Jean soon returned 
to the parlour. Jean carried gravely 


mas- 


methinks, re- 
which I long 
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on a tray a decanter of Spanish wine; 
( ‘hristophe held carefully two bls ack 
velvet slippers, lined with swan’s- 
down. Joseph took the tray from his 
brothers, and whilst Jeanne slowly 
sipped the sparkling wine, C hristophe 
and Jean kneeling before her, unlaced 
her boots, and he ‘Iped her to glide her 
small and pretty feet into the silky 
down. This done, they still remaine vd 
kneeling, with . ir eyes turned to- 
wards their idol, bearing no small re- 
semblance to a pair of crouching dogs, 
beseeching even a look from their mis- 
tress. ‘The burly Christophe, with his 
enormous head, and the lank and lean 
Jean, with his bristling mustaches, 
had the appearance, the one of a 
bull-dog, the other of a terrier. From 
the manner in which the young girl 
received this homage, it was easy to 
perceive that she had long been accus- 
tomed to it. When she had warmed 
her feet and hands at the fire, she re- 
tired to her apartment, and returned 
shortly after, habited in a robe de 
chambre of white cachmere, confined 
at the waist by a silken cord. 

viene. the absence of Jeanne, the 
three brothers had her supper served 
beside the fire ; she seated herself at 
the table, and began eating with a good 
appetite, whilst her three uncles gazed 
upon her with admiration, and her two 
dogs jumped about her to lick up the 
crumbs she let fall. From time to 
time she addressed some kind words to 
her uncles, and threw to her dogs the 
bones of a partridge to crunch. 

‘* Why don’t you smoke, uncles?” 
said she to Jean and Christophe. 

“I have no more tobacco,” replied 
Jean. 

«‘ And I broke my pipe, 
tophe. 

Jeanne took from her pocket some 
tobacco, wri upped up in grey paper, 
and handed it to Jean. Then she 
offered Christophe a common pipe, in 
a little wooden case. 

** You see I did not forget you,” said 
she, smiling. ‘* Passing through Bignic, 
I remembered that my uncle Chris- 
tophe had broken his pipe, and that 
uncle Jean was at the end of his store. 
So I stopped at the shop. Inside there 
was a wedding ; this morning, Yvonne, 
the shopkee per ‘sdaughter, wasmarried 
to the son of Thomas the fisherman. 
They recognized me: I had to dis- 
mount, to congratulate the new-mar- 
ried couple. Both, young and good- 


” said Chris- 
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looking, were seated side by side, hand 
in hand. They spoke not to each other, 
but seemed so happy, so very happy» 
that Ireturned, my heart quitemove vd.’ 

At these words, the three brothers 
looked at each other stealthily. 

**T don’t like to see people g get mar- 
ried,” said 4 frowning. 

** Why so, uncle ?” asked Jeanne, 
inquisitively ; 

‘** Because — because,’ stuttered 
Christophe, in an embarrassed manner, 

‘*Simply because,” replied Jean, 
pufling out a great cloud of smoke, 
‘marriage is a very foolish institution.’ 

‘“* Marriage !” cried Jeanne, ‘ mar- 
riage—foolish institution !—that is not 
what Joseph has taught me.” 

«Oh! but Joseph is a silly fellow, 
imbued with idle prejudices.” 

** Noris it what the curate of Bignic 
says in his sermons,” replied Jeanne ; 
“to hear him, marriage is a most 
divine institution.” 

‘* Priests all say the same,” returned 
Christophe ; “ but tell me, if they be- 
lieve what they say, why do they not 
marry ? Moreover who gets mi wried ? 
Nobody. Sure neither Joseph nor I 
ever thought of it, and those who do 
it once don’t wish to do it twice,” con- 
tinued he, pointing at Jean. ‘ Not 
many years since I was still good- 
looking, and many a damsel did I meet 
in my way, who coveted both my heart 
andhand. Nor did Jean want oppor- 
tunities to try his luck once more; but 
thank God, both of us understand that 
celibacy is the natural state of man- 
kind.” 

‘¢ But still my father married,” said 
Jeanne. 

“That was not the best thing he 
did,” replied Christophe. 

‘‘Do you mean to say, uncle, that 
I am one too many in the house?” 
added the young girl, rising from the 

table, the tears starting to her e yes. 

At these words, they ‘took her hands, 
covered them with kisses, and pro- 
tested that they looked upon her as a 
blessing from heaven. Christophe, 
angry with himself, tore his hair, and 
owned that he was a wretch unworthy 
of pity. Jeanne was obliged to calm 
him, and kissed him with a moving 
grace, 

‘*Do you not see,” said Joseph, 

‘ your uncles w ere jesting, and wished 
aa to make you understandt hat you 
are yet too young to think of mar- 
riage ?’ 
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“Too young!” exclaimed Jeanne ; 
“VY vonne, who was married this very 
day, is only sixtee ny and I, next spring, 
shall be seventeen.” 

“Yes,” replied Jean, “but well- 
educated girls never marry before 
thirty.” 

‘IT! am I well educated 2” 
cily asked the self- willed girl. 

‘“* Your mother,” said Jose »ph, “ was 
thirty-two when she married Jerome.” 

«*Pray what age was uncle Jean’s 
wife when she married him ?” asked 
Jeanne. 

**But she was a 
turned Christophe. 

At these words Jean’s brow dark- 
ened, and he was about to speak, when 
the conversation was interrupted by a 
violent clap of thunder, which shook 
all the windows of the castle. The 
storm continue d with unabated fury. 

‘* Indeed,” said the young girl, « this 
is bad weather for those at sea.” 

At this moment a_ servant-man 
entered, and said, that they thought 
they heard, for the last quarter of an 
hour, the firing of some ship in danger. 
Jeanne and the three brothers listen- 
ed attentively ; but they only heard the 
rumbling of the thunder and the noise 
of the waves, which sounded, in fact, 
like distant firing. Christophe ordered 
the lantern of the tower to be lighted. 

Jeanne was evidently pre- -occupied ; ; 
her uncles observed her with inqui- 
etude. Being of a delicate constitution, 
she either felt influenced by the wea- 
ther, or forbode that some ‘thing strange 
was about to occur in the order of her 
life. She was uneasy and nervous; 
she sat down at her piano, and ran her 
fingers over the keys, then got up, al- 
most immediate sly; to go to the window. 
After - aying some moments, her 
forehead pressed against the glass, 
watching the flashes of lightning which 
tore the veil of night, she returned to 
her piano, tried to sing, but ceasing sud- 
denly after a few notes, she remained 
silent, her head resting on her hand. 

The three brothers, standing round 
the fireplace, gazed ‘attentively upon 
her. 

‘««There is something wrong,’ ’ whis- 
pere xd Jean, my steriously, i in the ear of 
Christophe. 

‘She is yet but a child 
latter; “let us endeavour to amuse 
her, and change the current of her 
thoughts.’ 

They all three approached and stood 


sau- 


. 


Vivandiére,” re- 
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near Jeanne, but she seemed not to 
perceive them, 

*¢ You are sad, dear Jeanne,” said 
Joseph, placing his hand tenderly on 
her shoulder. She started. 

**T sad!” exclaimed she, looking 
up; ‘‘why should I be sad? I am not 
sad, Joseph.” 

“I say, Jeanne,” began Christophe, 
“‘we haven't gone a fishing for along 
time.” 

**T don’t care for fishing,” said she. 

**Andhunting?” asked Jean; ** when 
shall we go and beat our fields and pre- 
serves ?” 

*T don’t care 
Jeanne, 

‘This morning,” added Joseph, 
** after your de sparture, W e received a 
parcel of books and songs. 

**T care for neither fishing, hunting, 
books, nor songs,” repeated Jeanne. 

The three brothers looked at her 
with a disconsolate air. 

*‘Come,” said Christophe, ‘‘has any 
desire of yours escaped our obser- 
vation? Is there some fancy we ne- 
glected to satisfy ?—some capr ice we 
did not guess ?” 

** Perhaps,” asked Jean, ‘‘ you are 
not pleased with the last jewels arrived 
from Paris ?” 

«* If you dislike your ermine muff,” 

said C hristophe, ‘you must tell us so. 

“I'd bet,” exclaimed Jean, rub- 
bing his hands, ‘‘ that she wishes for a 
new cachmere shawl.” 

«For an Arabian 
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for hunting,” said 
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«A double-barrelled gun?” demand- 
ed Jean. 

“‘ A diamond brooch ?” 

‘* A pair of pistols ?” 

At each of these questions, Jeanne 
shook her head with a disdainful and 
pettish air. 

‘¢ Mille millions de tonnerres !” cried 
Christophe, at his wits’ end, ‘ what 
have you need of? what do you wish 
for 2—whatever it be, I will give it to 
you, even should I re-equip ‘La Vail- 
lance, and, myself alone, make war 
against the whole world. Speak, com- 
mand, order. Shall I lay at your feet 
all the treasures of the Indies ?” 

‘Do you wish one of the stars of 
the firmament?” exclaimed Jean, wish- 
ing not to be outdone in gener osity, 
«TJ will pluck it from the sky, myself, 
and place it on your forehes ad.” 

«* And,” said Jose ph, in his turn, 
leaning towards Jeanne, “if you 
wished at your girdle one of the flowers 
which grow on ‘the highest pes ak of the 
Alps, I would go seek it.’ 

To all these questions the young girl 
replied not, nor did she seem inclined 
to reply, when all at once she stood up, 
her brow pale, her eye sparkling. 

** Hark! do you not hear ?” she ex- 
claimed, running to open a window 
overlooking the sea; and they all four 
remained motionless, their eye 8 peer- 
ing into the void. After a few mi- 
nutes’ gloomy silence, a pale light sil- 
vered the foaming waves, and at the 
same moment the sound of a gun was 


heard, 


CHAPTER I. 


Previous to their becoming owners of 
the Coat D’Or, the Le offs were 
merely a poor fumily of fishermen, liv- 
ing as they best might. In 1806, this 
family was composed of the father, his 
wife, and four sons, of herculean sta- 
ture, all healthy, and ever hungry, 
save the youngest, who inherited from 
his mother a delicate constitution, for 
which he was often ridiculed by the 
others : however, all three loved him, 
and if they laughed at his weakness, 
they protected him when necessary, so 
that the children of the village seldom 
dared to bully the little L egoff, who 
had ever at command the arms of the 
three fine lads, which were anything 
but paralysed. 

On the first day of the year 1806, 


the eldest joined the army. In the 
month of November, of the same year, 
was published the decree of the Con- 
tinental blockade, dated from the im- 
perial camp at Berlin. At this news 
the head of the family began to think : 
he was brave, enterprising, and accus- 
tomed to a seafaring life; the two 
sons left him (he accounted as nothing 
the last) were possessed by the adven- 
turous spirit of the age. With the 
aid of a shipowner of ‘St. Brieuc, he 
obtained letters of marque, armed the 
privateer Za Vaillance, and took to 
cruising in the channel, accompanied 
by his two sons, and some willing ac- 
complices recruited at Bignic. The 
trade was a good one; the Legoffs fol- 
lowed it conscientiously, that is, with- 
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out any conscience at all. The inhabi- 
tants of Bignic still remember the 
story of an unfortunate Danish brig, 
which these demons seized under the 
pretext of a dozen of English china 
plates being very innocently on board; 
but at that time people were not so 
particular, or rather were too much so. 

Thanks to the honesty of their pro- 
ceedings, the Legoffs were enabled, 
after a few months, to buy out the ship- 
owner of St. Brieuc, and then plunder 
on their own account. 


In the meantime the little Legoff 


(his name was Joseph) grew up under 
the care of his mother, a pious, simple, 
and good-hearted woman, who reared 
her son in the fear of God and the 
practices of religion; on the other 
hand, the curate of Bignic, who had 
taken a great fancy to Joseph, for his 
mild and good disposition, was fond 
of bringing him to his parsonage, and 
developing the natural learning he had 
discovered in him; thus the young 
Legotff became the pride of his ville ize. 
He knew not only how to read, write, 
and calculate, but had also picked up 
a little Latin, cultivated literature, 
and even occupied himself with theo- 
logy. He sang in the choir, and it 
was reported, at Bignic, that he was no 
stranger to the fine things which the 
reverend curate ex ounded on Sun- 
days from the pulpit. His mother’s 
desire was, that he should enter the 
Church—she even hinted it to her hus- 
band; but old Legoff, who, although 
a Br eton, had at all times shown Vol- 
tarian tendencies, positively declared 
that he would have no black-coat in 
his family. The good woman was, 
therefore, compelled to abandon the 
fondest of her ambitions. 

In 1812, old Legoff saw his family 
increased by a fifth son ; the child was 
christened Hubert, and Master Pirate 
invited to his table the best sailors of 
his crew to celebrate this happy event. 

The poor mother scarcely enjoyed 
this last blessing of Providence. 
Shortly after the birth of Hubert, she 
fell dangerously ill, and having drag- 
gedona 1 lingering life for some months, 
she breathed her last in the arms of 
Joseph, who was the only one at home 
to assist her in her last moments. 
During the absence of his father and 
brothers, Joseph took care of the 
house, and watched, with care and ten- 
derness, over the childhood of the 
newcomer, 
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At last, in 1815, old Legoff and his 
two sons, Christophe and Jerome, re- 
solved to peacefully enjoy the fruits of 
their plunder. With the fortune they 
had realised, they purchased the Coat 
D’Or, and there retired with Joseph, 
little Hubert, and 50,000 francs a- 
year. Since the rout of the French 
army in Russia, no news had been 
heard of Jean, the eldest of the fa- 
mily, and they had every reason to 
believe that he had perished in that 
awful disaster. The Legoffs consoled 
themselves by looking at the last-born, 
who grew visibly; but scarcely had 
these ‘good people enjoy ed their hap- 
piness two years, when a dreadful mis- 
fortune befell them. 

The old privateer was fond of little 
excursions at sea, with his youngest 
son. One day that the boat sailed to 
the open sea, a furious storm rose, and 
ever since, nothing was heard either 
of the father or of the son—both were 
swallowed by the waves. 

You may imagine the despair of the 
three brothers. Nothing could depict 
the grief of Joseph, who, having 
brought up his young brother, looked 
upon him almost as his child; but 
Heaven reserved for them a consola- 
tion. A short time after, they were 
all three seated before the door of 
their dwelling, and conversing sadly 
over their recent misfortune. A poor 
wretch approached them, badly cloth- 
ed, almost barefooted, and leaning on 
a stick; a thick beard concealed half 
his face. Though still young, he 
seemed to bend beneath the weight of 
years. The three brothers at first mis- 
took him for a beggar, and Joseph 
was about to offer him alms. The poor 
man, however, after contemplating 
them in silence, said, in a broken 
tone— 

«Is it possible that you don’t re- 
cognis se me?” 

‘At these words six arms were thrown 
open to receive him. This was Jean 
returning from the farthest corner of 
Russia, where he had been kept pri- 
soner. They at once told him what 
had happened in his absence; the joy 
of his return was, therefore, mingled 
with bitterness. 

Thus were our four brothers col- 
lected under the one roof—rich and 
happy, having but to enjoy the for- 
tune which they owed to England 
alone. Born and reared in misery ; 
once humble owners of a little cot. 
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tage, now possessors of an old manor- 
house, lords of its domains, and kings 


of the coast along which they had 
once gathered seaweed and cast their 
nets. Nevertheless, weariness soon 


overtook them; and their fireside be- 
same as unhappy as it had formerly 
been poor. 

Like branches torn from the parent 
tree, Christophe, Jerome, and Joseph 
never recovered from the misfortune 
which at once carried away the stem 
and the offshoot of the family. That 
sombre dwelling, no longer ¢ cheered by 
the green old age of the father, or the 
merry youth of the last-born, 
as silent and desolate as the grave. 
Their home in losing little Hubert had 
lost the only charm it possessed. ‘The 
three brothers loved that child—above 
all, Joseph cherished him with an un- 
common affection. Hubert was their 
toy—their amusement, as well as their 
hope. Rather disinclined to marry, 
devoted to celibacy by reason as much 
as by taste, they had all three placed 
on that fair head the future of their 
dynasty: to him they left 
transmitting their name to poste rity ; 
What fine projects had they not form- 


became 


ed round his cradle!—what sweet 
dreams had they not caressed! In the 
evenings, by the fire- li cht, the little 


darling clim! ved upon the knees of the 
old pirate, or went ge aay 1 
the arms of Joseph! W hat 


to sleep in 
an educa. 


tion they had planned for him, the 
only heir of his brothers! What a 
magnificent fortune might he not hope 


to possess—fine projects and sweet 
dreams, blasted for ever by a single 
gale of wind. He alone will enter into 
their sorrow who knows what an 
abyss of mourning and sadness the 
emptiness of a cradle causes in a 
home—he who has 
these cold and sile nt nests, once 
of joy, sportiveness, and rosy smiles. 
The unexpected return of Jean 
brightened for a time their darkened 
horizon. All was at first but a scene 
of exultation and delight. Jean felt 
a joyful surprise in finding a castle for 
his home, instead of the poor cottage 
he had left; and nothing could exceed 
the happiness of the three brothers to 
more the eldest of the 
whom they had thought dead. 
was pleasantly whiled away by mar- 
vellous tales and fraternal ca 
Christophe and Jerome narrated their 
exploits in the terrible war they had 


o full 


see once family ° 


Time 


useries, 








the care of 


wept over one of 
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waged against English trade. Jean 
told of his « campaigns, and the sad 
story of the various calamities which 
had filled up the years of his absence. 
He sp oke of his marriage with the vi- 
vandicre of his regiment, and the poor 
soldier’s oa filled with tears when 
he described to them her beauty and 
courage. He told of her death, fight- 
ing beside him at the dreadful passage 
ot the Beresina. How his heart swelled 
when spe: iking of his little Louis, the 
only offs pring g of their marriage, who 
was lost midst the disasters of that re- 
treat, and who, Jean had dreamed, 
might yet be preserved to fight for 
France against his most hated foes, 
the English. 

At this narration the three brothers 
could searcely restrain their emotion, 
nor did Joseph fail to assign such mis- 
fortunes to a curse from heaven on 
their ill-gotten wealth. 

* But lost!—how 
Christophe. 
** Little 
of that 1 
poor 


lost ?” asked 
do you know the dangers 
etreat. No sooner had my 
Fanchette been killed, than I fell 
wounded by her side; taken prisoner 
by those devils of Russians, I was sent 
avoune to Siberia, and I have never 
since heard of my poor little Louis. 
Joseph listene “d to then 
the _ one 


n, for he was 
who had nothing to re- 
e; however, faithful to his moral- 
izing nature, he lost not the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to them the 
necessity of union and concord, and 
showed them that their only consola- 
tion lay in their love of each other. 
Struck by the truth of his observa- 
tion, the brothers, for once, paid every 
due attention to what he said. In 
fact, all went on smoothly for 
months : 





some 


Jerome and Christophe were two 
real sailors, and Jean a true soldier: 
all three good companions—all having 
the same sympathies and _ political 
opinions. Llowever, brought up to 
work, possessing active dispositions, 
and accustomed from their earliest 
youth to the hazards of a perilous life, 
young and full of vigour, they 
felt that weariness which in: ictivity 
engenders in strong natures. They 
were honest, good-hearted, but rough 
and coarse-mannered; incapable of 


soon 


replacing the activity of the body by 
, long wore their “day: 3 
Their curio- 
sity once satisfied, they knew not what 


thi ut of the mind 
and long their e venings. 
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to do with themselves, nor could they 
imagine how to shorten the lingering 
hours. 

Bignic was rather a poor village, 
and offered them no resource; St. 
Brieuc had no attractions ; and being 
people of neither taste nor imagi- 
nation, they knew how to employ 
neither their wealth nor their time. 
Their desires were still as limited 
and simple as when they inhabited 
their cottage. Their meals were 
scarcely more sumptuous than for- 
merly ; damask and plate were per- 
fe etly unknown on their table. ‘The 
elegance of their attire corresponded 
with the luxury of their service: they 
wore more jackets than coats, and 
more sabots than”™ boots. As to the 
castle, it was frightfully dilapidated. 
Unoccupied for a space of more than 
twenty years, its walls were staine “d by 
the d: amp, the ceilings were cracke sd, 
and the surbases eaten away by the 
rats. All the chimneys smoke id, and 
not a single door or window closed 
prope ly. 

The Legoffs, when coming to settle 
themselves there, took care not to 
change in the least so charming an 
abode : they scarcely dared to replace, 
by oiled paper, the panes whic h were 
wanting in every window. ‘The most 
necessary pieces of furniture were 
strewn here and there, in vast and 
cold apartments with earthen floors 
Joseph, who had refined tastes, and 
in a high degree the sense . order 
and harmony, of which his brothers 
were complete ly destitute, had endea- 
voured to give the house a more de- 
cent appearance ; but bei Ing rou ghly 
warned to keep his advice to himself, 
he complied without a murmur, and 
with his usual resignation: not that 
these good people were misers, far 
otherwise, but, born in poverty, they 
wanted that sense which may be ter m- 
ed the “ sense of fortune.” ‘The only 
tribute they paid to the wonted os- 
tentation of parvenus, was their hav- 
ing half a dozen of servants, whose 
sole employment was to rob and plun- 
der their masters on the most 
proved principle. 

The total want of occupation buried 
the three brothers in ennui, and ennui 


1l- 


naturally drove them into the path of 


vulgaramusements: they set themselves 
to drink, smoke, and play at cards. 
The castle became a sort of tavern—a 
gathering point for all the bad charac- 
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ters of the country. Christophe and 
Jerome collected all the old sailors of 
their crew, and Jean recruited all 
the viewx grognards he could dis- 
cover for twenty miles round. Every 
day youmight see at the Coat D’Or, 
the army and the navy fraternizing 
glass in hand; but their fraternity 
short duration; for, as al- 
ways happens among idle people, 
disunion elide d between the two sail- 
ors and the soldier. Although Jean 
had returned from his campaigns in a 
miserable state, yet he had, from the 
very first, assumed the airs of a hero 
and a conqueror: talkative, a boaster, 
par excellence, he affected fine lan- 
guage and manners, deeply imbued 
with the feeling of his own importance; 
nor was it long before he fatigued his 
two brothers by his assumptions of 
superiority. From his own story, he 
had lived on terms of intimacy with 
the emperor, who could not do with- 
out him, and took his advice in every 
difficulty. You may add to such im- 
pudence, that he was often too ready 
to express to his brothers how little he 
‘remed the profession which had 
enriched them; nor did he refrain 
from giving them to understand that, 
after all, they were nothing else than 
pirates and robbers. 

Jerome and Christophe began say- 
ing to each other that their eldest 
brother abused rather too much their 
credulity ; and at last they became 
indignant to see him setting himself 
up as a great lord in that castle where 
he had had merely the trouble to en- 
ter without clothes or shoes. One 
fine day the war broke out: Jean did 
not exactly say to the pirates that 
they were miscreants, who twenty 
times over merited the rope or 
the galleys; nor did Christophe and 
Jerome exactly say to the soldier that 
he was but a batelegged rascal, who 
should 1 beg his bread had not his bro- 
thers taken care to earn wealth for 
him. 

These reciprocal compliments were 
always confined to debates, held under 
the pretext of deciding which of the 
two was superior, the army or the 
navy; and which was to yield the 
way, the flag or the colours. So much 
passion was displayed in the argument, 
that you might have ims ined, on one 
side, Jean Bart or Duguay Trouin, 
and on the other, Turenne or Le 
Grand Condé, claiming the honour of 


was of 


est 
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having saved France. Christophe and 
Jerome boasted of all the exploits 
of the French navy, and reproached 
Jean with all the disasters which had 
caused the downfall of the empire. 
Then Jean would take, on his own 
account, all the victories of the em- 
peror, and charge his brothers with 
all the defeats that France had expe- 
rienced at sea. You may easily ima- 
gine the exchange of civilities, which 
such atguments_ were likely to cause 
between : folks, who handled the tongue 
with as much gentleness as long ago 
they exercised, ~ when using their car- 
bines or boarding-pikes ; specially 
when arrayed: Christophe and Jerome 
with all the old pirates, and Jean with 
the wreck of la Grande Armée, their 
discussions, heated by wine, brandy, 
and smoke, gave rise to combats truly 
Homeric. These stormy sittings al- 
ways began by a tender fraternity ; 
they would at first give toasts to the 
glory of the emperor, and the ruin of 
England ; they embraced each other, 
and drained their flowing glasses; but 
a single word was suflicient to destroy 
this tender harmony. ‘This single 
word thrown into the conversation, as 
a spark in a magazine, the rival pas- 
sions took fire, blew up, and, drunk- 
enness aiding, became tempests, which 
drowned, by times, the voice of the 
ocean. The sailors would beat the 
soldiers at Waterloo, and the soldiers 
would beat the sailors at Aboukir. 
On both sides they shouted, broke 
glasses, and, from time to time, threw 
empty bottles at each other’s heads, 
until conquerors and conquered rolled 
dead drunk under the table. 
Meanwhile Joseph lived in this den, 
as an angel in the dwelling of the 
damned. To see him seated by the 
fire, with his fair hair and sweet face, 
in sad and thoughtful attitude, while 
his brothers, at a table loaded with 
glasses and bottles, gambled and 
drank, swore and smoked, you would 
have thought him, in truth, an angel 
of Albert Durer’s in a Kermesse “of 
Teniers, contemplating with a melan- 
choly pity the turbulent joy of the 
iim, Imagine a hind in a wolf's 
den, a dove in a nest of vultures. 
Moreover, he assisted at these scenes 
of debauchery only to interfere be- 
tween the contending parties, when 
drunkenness was at its height, and 
they pine. flinging insults and 
decanters at one another’s heads, 


Sometimes he succeeded in calming 
their passions, but oftener he was a 
victim. Happy, when they content- 
ed themselves with forcing him to swal- 
low some glasses of rum, or pushing 
him by the shoulders, sent him to 
bed. Only for these events, which 
would have been burlesque but for 
the scenes with which they were accom- 
panied, the life of Joseph flowed along, 
full of calmness and thoughtfulness. 
He had settled for himself, in the 
highest part of the tower, a nest, 
whence he saw and heard nothing but 
the waves. There nothing breathed 
of luxury or elegance, but all re- 
vealed his graceful and poetic disposi- 
tion. The walls were hidden by glass- 
cases of butterflies and insects, and 
shelves laden with books, minerals, 
dry plants, and shells. Over his bed 
hung an ivory crucifix, and a little 
font surmounted by a palm branch ; 
close by, a violoncello slept peaceably 
in its black wooden case. A table, 
covered with delph palettes, occupied 
the middle of the room. All the fur- 
niture was of walnut-wood, but neat 
and shining ; an Indian mat spread 
over the floor its fine surface; the 
centre of the ceiling supplied by a 
plate of glass, over ” which the sea- 
gulls often skimmed with their light 
wings, left to view the celestial vault 
—now blue, now veiled by clouds. 
It was in this humble retreat that 
Joseph passed his days, divided be- 
tween study, the fine arts, and pious 
exercises. He loved poetry, and com- 
posed, in the dialect of Brittany, sacred 
poems—sweet perfumes, which he 
confided to the wild sea-wind alone. 
He played the violoncello with great 
feeling, and painted with exquisite 
taste the flowers which he reared him- 
self. Divine love sufliced to all the 
desires of his heart, and towards 


heaven reascended all the treasures of 


tenderness with which it had endowed 
him. Never had any desire troubled 
the peaceable course of his thoughts— 
never had any deceitful illusion dis- 
turbed the brightness of his looks. 
All his dreams were of God, and flew 
to God; he never failed to attend on 
Sundays both mass and vespers at 
Bignic. He was worshipped in the 
village and its environs—the very re- 
verse of his brothers, whom no one 
liked on account of their fortune, 
which was a source of general envy; 
and the origin of which, according to 
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some, did more credit to their courage 
than to their honesty. Joseph him- 
self, on this subject, was not without 
his scruples, and they carried him so 
far as to consult the priest at Bignic, 
to know whether he could, without 
offending God, accept the share of the 
booty which fell to him from his 
father, adding, that he would rather 
renounce it, and live peaceably by his 
own labour, than expose himself to 
the displeasure of his Divine Master. 
This he would surely have done, had 
not the old pastor dissuaded him from 
it, exhorting him, however, to sanctify 
his inheritance by alms-doing, and 
render to the poor what his father had 
taken from the rich. 

Joseph had not waited for the ad- 
vice of the good father to do so, 
for the poor blessed him for his chari- 
ties. On the spot where stood the 
cottage in which he was born, he had 
built a little chapel, where masses 
were offered regularly, every month, 
for the repose of his father’s soul. He 
had also established at Bignic a school, 
and an hospital containing ten beds 
for invalid sailors and poor fishermen. 
Well may it be thought that so holy 
a life drew upon him, at home, endless 
sarcasms, especially on the part of Jean, 
who, in his proper capacity of ex-cor- 
poral of la Grande Armeé, boasted that 
he believed neither in God nor the 
devil. After a time, his irreligious 
tendencies having proselytized Jerome 
and Christophe, Joseph became a butt 
for all the soldiers’ and sailors’ jokes, 
which the three brothers could imagine. 
They knew, for instance, no greater 
pleasure than to make him lose mass, 
or sing before him some song that 
was not exactly a psalm, or else to ob- 
lige him, by some stratagem more or 
less ingenious, to eat meat on a Friday. 
Thus they took revenge on him for his 
superiority, the influence of which 
they felt, but would neither yield to 
nor acknowledge; nevertheless they 
loved him, and would not allow a 
single hair of his head to be harmed ; 
still they were, unconsciously, jealous 
of his not feeling the same lassitude as 
they did. Above all, nothing vexed 
them more than to find him book in 
hand; Jean would then call him a 
hypocrite, and the two others a pedant 
and a bigot. One day they took ad- 
vantage of his absence to enter his 
room, with the intention of burning 
all his books; but when they recog- 
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nised, hanging as a relie over the 
head of Joseph’s bed, the last dress 
which their mother had worn, these 
savages were seized with a religious 
respect, and retired disconcerted with- 
out daring to effect their purpose. 
Joseph bore with angelic patience all 
the affronts which his brothers heaped 
upon him. His greatest sorrow was 
to be no more able to entertain at the 
castle the old curate of Bignic, whom 
he loved and venerated; he had been 
obliged to renounce the happiness of 
receiving him, fearing to expose him 
to the railleries which the redoubted 
corporal would nothavespared. Mean. 
time disorder daily increased: Jean, 
Christophe, and Jerome had gone so 
far as to lose all reserve and com- 
mand over themselves; the Coat 
D’Or was the very picture of a coun- 
try inn on a fair day; it merely 
wanted a sign hanging at the door. 
They kept open house, and used to get 
drunk from night to morning—even 
sometimes from morning to night. 
The best part of the family income 
was spent in wine and liqueurs of 
every description; they also played 
high, so that this holy place was both 
an inn and a gambling-house. The 
servants imitated their masters, and 
the kitchen had its saturnalias as well 
as ancient Rome. In short, after 
some months the place was no longer 
bearable, and Joseph, having several 
times attempted, and always in vain, 
to bring back his brothers to a better 
course of life, began to think seriously 
of retiring from that hell, and of going 
to live in the neighbouring village ; 
however, before taking a step which 
could not fail to compromise his bro- 
thers, and bring on them the contempt 
of all honest men, he wished to try a 
last effort, and endeavoured once more 
to recall these unfortunate men to 
better feelings. First he went to see 
the curate of Bignic, and having con- 
sulted him on the miseries of his home, 
returned with a remedy which it only 
remained to beseech his _ brothers 
to apply to the redemption of their 
souls. 

He hesitated for a long time; he 
knew beforehand what a rebuff he was 
sure to meet, how many antipathies he 
should have to combat. Still it was 
the only remedy for so many evils, the 
only chance of salvation for these 
strayed sheep. But how was he to 
win them to his opinions ?—by what 
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spell could he overcome these rebel- 
lious spirits and soften their hardened 
hearts? At last he thought the pro- 
pitious moment had arrived. It was 
an autumn evening: all four were 
seated round a cheerful fire; Joseph 
was silent and dreamy as usual; the 
three others pale, unwell, and not a 
little ashamed of an abominable de- 
bauch in which they had indulged the 
day before: they had been put to bed 
dead drunk : and though their consti- 
tutions were of steel, and their faces 
long accustomed to redden but from 
the effects of intoxication, they felt 
most uncomfortable. When Joseph 
turned towards them his sweet and 
brilliant eye, the colour rose to their 
cheeks ; he then rightly thought that 
it was time now, or never, to risk his 
proposal. Having prayed God to as- 
sist and inspire him, ‘at the moment 
when Christophe, Jerome, and Jean 
shook the ashes from their pipes, and 
prepared themselves to go to bed, on 
the 15th of October, 1818, at the ninth 
hour of the evening, Joseph began his 
discourse, and with a voice which he 
endeavoured to render firm and per- 
suasive, spoke thus :— 

** Brothers, we lead a miserable life 
—miserable before God and miserable 
before men! What would our sainted 
mother say were she still amongst 
us ?—W hi at must be her grief if from 
heaven she look down upon her sons?” 

At such an opening they stood both 
silent and confounded, for whatever 
might be their faults, they remem- 


bered their mother with sentiments of 


profound love and veneration. Jean 
was about to reply by some impiety, 
but Christophe forestalled him, and 
said in a hasty tone— 

‘‘ Jean, respect your mother ; 
was far before us all.” 

** Brothers, it is chiefly by our ac- 
tions that we should honour her 
memory,” replied Joseph, with more 
confidence. ‘* Alas! God restored 
her, could she recognise those chil- 
dren whom she reared in the strict 
observance of all the duties of reli- 
gion? ‘Jerome, is this you?’ would 
she say, in that sweet voice, the har- 
mony of which still vibrates in our 
hearts. ‘Is it you, my beloved 
Christophe ?—and you, Jean, my first- 
born, the child of my election? Can 
these be my four sons? —they who 
promised to become the pride and 
consolation of my old age ?’” 
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Jean bit his red "mustaches; Je- 
rome and ( /hristophe turned aside to 
wipe the tears from their eyes. There 
was yet some good feeling in them ; 
however, we must admit that being 
still under the influence of their late 
debauch, they were marvellously dis- 
posed to tears and repentance. 

‘It is but too true,” said Chris. 
tophe ; ‘‘ we live like scoundrels ; ’twas 
that gipsy of a Jean who infected 
us with the vagabond habits of the 
camp.” 

‘* Halt there!” cried Jean. ‘In 
the service we were remarked—the em- 
peror, my wife, and I—for our tempe- 
rance ; ‘twas Jerome, ’twas Christophe, 
who tainted me with the abominable 
manners of a seafaring life.” 

*¢ Have we, then, descended so 
low,” cried Joseph, interrupting them, 
‘‘ as to accuse each other of being the 
cause of our vices and irregularities ? 
There was a time when we lived united, 
like simple and contented children of 
a good God: we were poor, but work 
employed our days, and we went to 
rest each evening with joyous hearts 
and peaceful consciences, 

Encouraged by the silence of the 
assembly, Joseph drew an energetic 
and faithful picture of the Coat D'Or, 
ever since the death of their father. 
He sounded the abyss into which they 
had fallen, and unveiled the future 
which awaited them if they persisted 
in their evil course of life. He 
predicted the shame and ruin of their 
house; and whilst he expressed him- 
self with a painful conviction, Chris- 
tophe and Jerome listened with hu- 
mility ; nor did Jean even endeavour 
to hide his emotion. All three beheld 
with awe the degradation at which 
they had arrived. W hen Joseph found 
himself master of his auditory, when he 
felt these three men as so many grains 
of sand in his hand, he advanced with 
i more certain and confident step to- 
wards the real obje ct of his discourse. 

‘«¢ Brothers,” pursued he, ** we have 
not fallen so low that it is not in the 
power of God to raise us up again ; 
for there is no abyss, whence the: grace 
of the Lord will not draw the sinners, 
who tend towards him their beseech- 
ing hands.” 

**What do you expect of us?” re- 
joined Christophe, sadly, ‘* vainly 
should we stretch out our arms, none 
of us are learned like you, and lassi- 
tude devours and destroys us.” 
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“Tam not learned, Christophe!” 
replied Joseph. ‘More than once 
have I been attacked by the evil which 
overpowers and consumes you ; I have 
dee ply reflected upon it; the cause 
of our misfortunes, brothe rs, ca the 
want of some serious duty » bind 
us to life; it is lonel ceo it is 
egotism; it is, in a word, because we 
have no family. A family is like a 
sacred and eternal tree, whose trunk 
nourishes the boughs, and whose 
boughs, in their turn, carry life to the 
offshoots, which are at a period to re- 
store the sap they have received. Are 
we not, ourselves, branches torn from 
the parent stem, withoat roots in the 
past—without heirs for the future? 
We cling to nothing, nothing clings to 
us: we live by ourselves, and for our- 
selves alone—wretched life, of which 
we carry the burden! Tell me—tell 
me, my friends, in your hours of 
weariness and disgust, have you never 
dreamt of a calm, of an honest home ? 
Tell me, brothers, if in the delirium 
of your stormy life, you never turned 
towards holy pleasures, and more real 
e njoy ments ? Do you not remembe ?, 
Christophe, and you also Jerome, the 
time when our young brother filled our 
a w ith gl: adness, by the tender- 
joyous youth : ? He was 
more our child than our brother. Re- 
eall to your mind the cheerfulness 
which he lent to allaround him. Hear 
ye not still the fresh laughter of his 
merry voice? See ye not his smiling 
lips and care ssing arms? In the even- 
ing, what deli oht we took in hushing 
him to slee p on our knees! How we 
disputed his caresses, and his fair head 
to kiss. How happy would Jean have 
been to take him in his arms, and feel his 
rosy fingers spulling his long mustaches.’ 

‘* What is the good of awaking such 
remembrances ?”” said Christophe ; 
** ITubert is dead ; the sea robbed him 
from us, never to restore him.” 

** God could restore him, brothers,’ 
said Joseph, energetically. ‘*Trueit is, 
that we have too many reasons to fear 
that he is dead—but does not Jean 
still hope some joy ful day may restore 
him his lost Louis ?’ 

‘Would to heaven such happiness 
was in store for me!” uttered Jean, no 
longer capable of restraining his tears. 

** Many a time,” continued Joseph, 
“shave I seen in my dreams a woman— 
angelic creature !—_-seated at our fire- 
side, and receiving from him who had 
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chosen her, the sweet name of wife. 
The three others, affectionate and re- 
spectful, called her their sister. She 
entered, calm and serious, bestowing 
upon us all the sweets of domestic hap- 
pmness. She had, at the same time, 
that prudence which directs, that good- 
which encourages, that reason 
which convinces, that amenity which 
persuades—her prese nee alone embel- 
lished our dwelling—her voice ap- 
eased our passions, recalled exiled 
order, and tight ned the bonds of our 
sympathie s. Enchanting dream! in 
which young children gathe red round 
the hearth, and our mothe r—heavenly 
angel!—blessed the terrestrial angel 
whohad brought upon us such felicity!” 
Then Joseph went on depicting, 
under their poetic and actual light, all 
the salutary influences which the pre- 
sence of a wife should exert at the 
Coat D’Or. He-« mployed all the per- 
suasion heaven had given him, to prove 
to his brothers how nec ssary 1t was 
that one of them should marry; either 
Jean, Christophe, or Jerome, for Jo- 
seph tacitly left himself out of the 
question. More chaste than his chaste 
prototype of patriarchial times, he had 
never gazed upon any female, save his 
mother; his learning, his piety, his 
extreme youth, his delicate health, and 
his bashful and retiring character, dis- 
pensed him so naturally from entering 
the lists he had opene .d to his brothe T'S, 
that it never came into his mind to ex- 
plain or defend himself on that point. 
The arguments of Joseph unrolled 
before the three brothers a series of 
ideas which they had never dreamt of 
hitherto. Jerome and Christophe 
were, by nature, so little inclined to- 
wards marrying, that they never gave 
themselves the trouble of thinking of 
it. From astonishment they passed to 
reflection; the poetical arguments by 
the aid of which Joseph had deve- 
loped his proposition, had but slightly 
moved these men ; but the perspective 
of real and positive good had seized 
upon them from the first. To speak 
candidly, they were weary and not a 
little ashamed of their course of life ; 
they reciprocally accused each other, 
and asked no better than to change it; 
so that the lecture of their youngest 
brother awoke in them more sym- 
pathies than might have been reason- 
ably expected. Christophe and Je- 
rome imagined that the presence of 
a woman in the house would, in some 
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measure, restrain Jean; and Jean, for 
his part, knew by experience that a 
wife would bridle the excesses of Je- 
rome and Christophe. Joseph, who 
had reckoned on warm opposition, saw 
with no little surprise, how favourably 
the proposition was received by his 
brothers. 

The corporal was the first who broke 
silence. ‘Joseph is right,” said he ; 
“no doubt, if one of you took a gooil 
and clever wife, who would mind the 
housekeeping, things would not go on 
so badly ; our servants have conv verted 
the Coat D’Or into a nest of thieves— 
we are plundered as on the high- 
way.” 

** Besides,” added Jerome, ‘‘ don’t 
forget, that when we become old and 
sickly, we will be mighty glad to find 
by our bedside a little woman nursing 
us, and making tisanne for us.” 

«*And then wouldn’t it be nice,” 
said Christophe, ‘‘to see a woman 
tripping about the house like a mouse. 
Afterwards come the young ones, and, 
as Joseph says, they always amuse and 
enliven a home.” 

‘* None know that better than I do,” 
said Jean, “but the strongest argu- 
ment is: if no heir spring up, at the 
death of the last survivor, our fortune 

falls to the state.” 

*“ That is true,” exclaimed; together, 
Christophe and Jerome, astounded. 

“Decidedly,” returned Jean, ‘that 
Joseph has had a firstrate idea. After 
all, believe me, a female in the house 
is always good for something—she goes 
to and fro, and attends to e verything. : 

«She mends the linen,” said Chris- 
tophe. 

«* And she gives heirs,” said Jerome, 
rubbing his hands. 

“It’s all settled,” 
corporal. 

** Ay, settled,” 
sailors. 

Jean arose in a solemn manner, and 
addressing himself to Joseph, who 
trembled in silence, and feared only 
that the three brothers would all wish 
to marry. 

“It’s all arranged,” said he to the 
latter; ‘* you must be married in a 
month !” 

“I give my consent,” said Chris- 
tophe. 

«And I my blessing,” said Jerome. 

On hearing this, poor Joseph be- 
came as pale as death; he wished to 
explain, but as the evening was far 
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advanced, the three brothers bluntly 
moved an adjournment, and retired 
each to his own chamber, leaving 
Sone sh under the thunderbolt which 
he himself had drawn upon his head. 
From that day the three Legoffs 
did not give him a moment’s peace ; 
and vainly did he urge his tastes, his 


habits, his retiring nature, his vows of 


chastity, and the weakness of his con- 
stitution. Christophe, Jerome, and 
Jean showed themselves merciless. 
After having pressed and harassed 
him unceasingly, they appealed to his 
better nature ; they hinted that he 
held their salvation in his hands, and 
that henceforth he would have to 
answer for it before God and man. 
They at last had recourse to his vanity ; 

for like the invisible fluid which he ats 
the world, and is everywhere present, 


from ice to flint, vanity insinuates itself 


into hearts ap] parently the least accessi- 
ble to it. They pointed out to him that 
by education, as much as by manner, 
he was the only one of the family who 
could aspire to a marri: age with honor- 
able aim, suited to their condition. 
Driven to extremities, Joseph con- 
sulted the curate of Bignic, who read 
to him private lectures, and enjoined 
him, in God’s name, to sacrifice himself 
for the sake of his brothers. Hence- 
forward Joseph no longer hesitated. 
In order to save them, he plunged, a 
new Curtius, into the abyss of mar- 
riage, which he had imprudently 
opened at his own feet. 

There was in the environs of Bignic 
a Mademoiselle Maxime Rosancoét, 
living on the produce of her farm, 
where she dwelt isolated and alone, 
without parents or friends. She was 
an austere and pious woman, in her 
thirty-second year; she possessed 
some money, and had formerly some 
pretensions to beauty. It is not now 
uncommon to find in Brittany, well- 
born females, who retire on their own 
farms, and prefer to die old maids 
rather than misally their heart and 
mind. Mademoiselle Maxime went 
every Sunday to hear mass at Bignic. 
Of course Joseph had at last remarked 
her; she was the only woman he had 
ever remarked during his whole life, 
and besides she had so good a fame for 
piety and charity, that when the choice 
of a wife came upon the tapis, Made- 
moiselle Rosancoét naturally presented 
herself to the mind of our hero. It 
had been agreed at the Coat D’Or that 
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the victim should be left the full and 
free choice of the instrument of his 
tortures. Joseph having mentioned 
Mademoiselle Rosancoét, they all four 
went to ask her in marriage. Jean 
was the spokesman; but seeing that 
he became confused in his speech, 
Jerome interrupted him, and simply 
related the object of their visit, whilst 
Joseph, red as a poppy, knew not to 
which saint to recommend himself. 
Jerome spoke like a true sailor. Ma- 
demoiselle Rosancoét mingled with her 
religious ideas those of generosity and 
self-denial. She had heard of the 
Legoffs in general, but in particular 
of Joseph. The strangeness of the 
proposal did not startle her ; but it is 
also right to say that the curate of 
Bignic had already seen to that mat- 
ter, and, a few days before, had a long 
conversation on the subject with the 
most pious and docile of his flock. In 
short, Mademoiselle Rosancoét having 
listened to Jerome, gave her hand to 
Joseph, and consented to quit her farm 
and go live at the Coat D’Or. A day 
was fixed on the spot for the signing 
of the contrat,* and Joseph, when re- 
tiring, dared to kiss the finger-ends of 
his betrothed. On the way home Jean 
lavished on Joseph encouragement 
and consolation. 

‘* How do you like her?” said Je- 
rome to Christophe. 

«And you?” asked Christophe of 
Jerome. 

** Anything but young, sacre bleu !” 

‘Anything but handsome, mille 
tonnerres.” 

‘<It’s a disabled old frigate,” said 
the one. 

«* An old brig stranded on the shores 
of eternity,” said the other. 

«Our friend has made a 
choice,” 

«© Que le diable t'emporte!” ex- 
claimed Christophe, *‘I’d swear this 
old damsel will be a curse in the 
house.” 

Thus conversing, they arrived at the 
Coat D'Or ; they occupied themselves 
at once in arranging everything in a 
manner worthy to receive the future 


nice 
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queen of the castle. The walls were 
whitewashed, the windows were glazed, 
and the floors underwent repairs; the 
tip-top tailor and the most fashionable 
jeweller of St. Brieuc were called in; 
the wedding clothes were ordered ; 
and Joseph selected for his bride a 
magnificent set of real pearls. He 
endeavoured to look sprightly; he 
neglected his violoncello and his books; 
the nearer the fatal hour approached 
the more young Legoff became melan- 
choly and sad, and he even neglected 
his devotions to wander alone along 
the sands, his brows bent, and his eyes 
wet with tears. Meanwhile the day 
of the signature of the cravat arrived. 
Early in the morning, Jean, Chris- 
tophe, and Jerome were on foot ; each 
of them had put on his black dress- 
coat, and their necks were confined in 
the starch of a white cravat ; all three 
wore a sneering and rather sarcastic 
mien. 

When it was time to go to Made- 
moiselle Rosancoét’s farm, they called 
Joseph, who had not as yet made his 
appearance ; but Joseph answered not. 
They looked for him—no Joseph! 
Must it be related? At the decisive 


moment his courage failed, and his 
strength betrayed him: he took flight 


in the morning, leaving in his stead 
a few lines, informing his brothers 
that he had not sufficient energy to 
complete the sacrifice. He besought 
them to pardon him, and promised 
never again to appear before them. 
At this news the soldier and the two 
sailors looked at each other with con- 
sternation; they burst into fits of 
anger and rage. To speak the truth, 
the occurrence was most embarrass- 
ing ; the troth was plighted; for more 
than a month this marriage had been 
the chief topic of conversation through- 
out the surrounding country. The 
great object was to save the honour of 
the Legoffs and not to injure the re- 
putation of a Rosancoét. But what 
to do, and how to do it?—none of 
them could suggest. 

‘“‘ T know but one way,” cried Jean, 
shaking his head. 





* The signature du contrat is a formality used in France when a match is agreed 
upon; previous to the marriage the family of the bride collect at their own house 
the nearest relations and most intimate friends of both parties, when the notaries 
of both families present the marriage settlements to be signed by the contracting 


parties and nearest relations. 
pomp. 


This ceremony usually takes place with great 
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«¢ Which ?” 
other two. 

«Tis that one of you,” replied 
Jean, ‘‘ do take the place of Joseph, 
and marry the damsel. After all, he 
who submits is not so much to be 
pitied ; she is rather a fine specimen 
of a woman.” 

** Since she 
you take her ?’ / 
a Why not 
Jean. 

“Why not 
Jerome. 

«Why not Jean?” 
Christophe. 

Every one of them found an excuse. 
Jean pleaded his former marriage ; 
Jerome a sabre-cut; Christophe a gun- 
shot wound. Thus, for nearly an hour. 
they tossed the poor woman from one 
to the other, like a ball or shuttle- 
cock ; nor was the a unaccom- 
panied with against Joseph, 
Meanwhile Mademoiselle 
was wgiting. 

«* Well,” exclaimed 
chance decide.” 

No sooner said than done: each 
wrote his name on slip of paper, 
which he rolled between his fingers, 
then threw it into Christophe’s cap ; 
the operation finished, the three 
thers crossed their right hands over 
the fatal urn, and each bound himself 
by oath to submit without murmur to 
the decree of destiny. Jerome having 
slipped his fingers into the cap, which 
Jean held half shut, drew, not without 
hesitation, a ball of paper, which he 
tremblingly unrolled: a cold perspi- 

ration bedewed his face, nor were Jean 
and Christophe much at ease; but 
when on a sudden they heard Jerome 
roar like a tiger, they burst out laugh- 
ing. They sang and danced like two 

cannibals, round the victim whom fate 
had placed at the disposal of their tender 
mercies. Jerome entertained the secret 
hope that Mademoiselle Rosancoét 


demanded together the 


pleases you, why don’t 

said C hristophe ; 
Jerome?” answered 

Christophe?” replied 


again exclaimed 


curses 
time flew ; 


Jean, ‘let 


bro- 


would not consent to a substitution of 


yersons; but matters turned out dif- 
real ntly. The rigid old maid was as 

alous of her reputation as the Legoffs 
wr their honour ; she preferred accept- 
ing the hand of Jerome to being ex- 
posed to the ridicule and gossip of the 
neighbourhood. The contrat was 
signed, the banns were published, and, 
soon after, Jerome Legoff and Made- 
moiselle Maxime Rosancoét exchanged 
wedding rings at the foot of the altar. 
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Joseph alone was wanting at the cere- 
mony ; the fugitive had not as yet re- 
appeared. 

The day following this great event, 
between seven and eight o'clock in the 
morning, the husband was walking 
alone on the coast, looking gloomy 
and preoccupied ; he thought that if 
Jose ph ever crossed his px ath, he would 
cut off both his ears. It was only at 
the end of two months that Joseph 
dared to return to the Coat D’Or. 
During that time, spent as an exile in 
the surrounding villages, Joseph had 
become careworn. On beholding him 
so pale, thin, and delicate, Jerome 
consented to spare him, but declared 
before his wife that he never could for- 
give him. 

Unfortunately this marriage did not 
bring the happy results which the »y CX- 
pected. M: ada 1e Jerome possessed 
none of those qualities which make the 
charm of a home; she realised neither 
the poetic dreams of Joseph, nor the 
expectations of the three others. She 
reformed the house, but made it no hap- 
pier. Jean said that nothing was 
changed, save that there was an owl 
more in the dwelling. Serious, aus- 
tere, stiff, and even a little peevish, 
like most of those women whose youth 
- as passed in devotion and ce slibacy, 

» managed her household affairs w ith 
a strictness to which her husband fell 
the first victim. She proscribed the 
pipe, and kept the key of the cellar. 
The consequence of this was, that Jean, 
Christophe, and even Jerome, deserted 
by degrees the Coat D'Or, and went 
to Bignic, to drink and smoke at ease. 
At first the ‘y were cautious enough to 
return home without betraying the 
mi ae rin which they had spent their 
day ; but they soon forgot themselves, 
and it so happened, that one evening 
Jerome presented himself before his 
wife in a de »plor: ible state. Madame 
Legoff complained bitter ly, and asked 
if it were thus he kept the promises he 
made when she consented to leave her 
retreat and settle at the Coat D’Or. 
In spite of all she said, Christophe and 
Jean did not the less persist in their 
former habits; but Jerome, troubled 
by the remonstrances of his wife, still 
less than by the reproaches of his own 
conscience, resolutely devoted himself 
to the practice of domestic virtues : he 
at once renounced tobacco and wine, 
and was seen assiduously accompany~ 
ing Madame Legoff to church. As a 
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consequence, he became at the end of 
a few months the prey of a deep melan- 
choly, which soon brought upon him 
an attack of consumption. He lost 
his appetite, and became, in a short 
time, thin and dry as a red herring: 
he spent his entire day seated by the 
fire in a car eworn attitude . and no one 
was able to get a word, or even a look 
from him. The presence of Joseph 
alone awoke him from his lethargy. 
Jerome had taken such an aversion to 
him, that he could not see him enter 
the room without becoming greatly 
irritated; and to such a degree did he 
carry his dislike that Joseph was 
obliged to appear no more before him, 

Things were thus, when they heard 
at the cs D’Or, that an officer of 
the English navy had, at St. Brieue, 
dared to ie insulting remarks on the 
origin of the Legoff’s fortune. Chris- 
tophe took no time to consider, he hur- 
ried to St. Brieuc, insulted the English 
officer, and appointed a place of meet- 
ing. At this news, Jerome roused 
himself; a disgust of life inspired 
him with a desperate resolution ;— 
without uttering a word, he fore- 
stalled Christophe by twenty-four 
hours, and, assisted by two seconds, 
winged the Englishman, who returned 
complime nt for compliment, both fall- 
ing mortally wounded. Jerome was 
carried home on a litter, almost life- 
less. Just before breathing his last he 
opened his eyes and exclaimed: ‘I 
got married instead of Joseph, and J 
got killed for Christophe.” 

His wife and brothers wept by his 
side. After ashort silence he held out 
his right hand to Christophe, and said, 
in a faint voice, ‘‘1 thank you.” 

Then, stretching his left hand to 
Joseph, uttered—* I forgive you.” 

Thus he died. They persuaded 
Madame Legoff that her husband, in 
the perturbation of his last moments, 
had addressed to Joseph what he in- 
tended for Christophe. 

Madame Jerome soon followed her 
husband to the grave. She died in 
giving birth to a daughter, whom she 
sole mnly confided to the care of Jose »ph 
and his two brothers. At her last 


breath, she expended on the head of 


her child, and on Joseph, all the trea- 
sures of that tenderness she had 
hitherto so carefully repressed. 

‘There are hearts which reveal them- 
selves only at the last moment, like 
those Persian vases which, alone in 
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breaking, shed around the perfumes 
they contain. She bathed her infant 
with tears, and covered her with kisses; 
she invoked on her little head the pro- 
tection of the three brothers; her 
words were grave andsolemn. About 
to wing its flight, her soul cast a last 
beam over that pale countenance, from 
which life was departing When she 
had breathed her last, Joseph took the 
child in his arms and presented her to 
Christophe, who promised to watch 
over her, and to Jean, who swore to 
bestow upon her that fatherly affection 
with which he once cared his Louis. 
A few days after, the dear orphan was 
christened at Bignic. Jean, as god. 
father, gave her the name of his pa- 
tron; but Christophe, at the same 
time, wished her to bear the name of 
the brig on which the Legoffs had 
made their fortune: she was accord- 
ingly baptized Jeanne Vaillance. 

From that time the Coat D’Or pre- 
sented a strange and touching spec- 
tacle ; what neither the prayers of Jo- 
seph, the marriage of Jerome, nor the 
remonstrances of his wife could achieve, 
a white and rosy little infant did by 
enchantment. On the verge of the 
two graves which had opened before 
their eyes, Jean and C hristophe had 
alre ady fe It their bad passions totter- 
ing, and finally dying away by the side 
of a cradle. 

They abandoned themselves, with- 
out an effort, to all the playfulness of 
love—they emulated, in tenderness, 
the care of Jos seph ; and it was touch. 
ing, indeed, to behold the three men 
leaning over the little dove’s nest, 
watching its first warbling, and the 
first fluttering of the dear bird. The 
infant grew, and with her, the affee- 
tion of the brothers. She was a fine 
child, lively, pe tulant, and healthy. 
She sprung up, in the open air, in the 
bosom of a wild and rugged nature. 
The sunbeam and the sea-wind dark- 
ened the fairness of her complexion ; 
her form became slender, her limbs 
nimble; she became svelte, but har dy 
as the stem of a palm-tree. Jeanne 
was endowed with an intimate superi- 
ority, an instinctive elegance. She 
not ‘only avoided assuming anything of 
the manners of her uncle the sailor, or 
her uncle the soldier, but on the con- 
trary, it was she who adorned them 
with a reflection of her own grace. By 
the contact of this amiable cre eature, 
their manners softened, their habits lost 
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some of their vulgarity 
guage its coarseness. 
She was, at first, to them a loved 
and precious plaything ; but insensibly 
& sentiment of respect and deference 
mingled with the expression of their 
tenderness. It was most strange 
to see that tenderness at once ere- 
ating in them that ‘‘sense of for- 
tune” hitherto unknown to them. 
They changed nothing of their simple 
habits ; but, for their niece, they in- 
dulged in all the whims of luxury and 
comfort. ‘They wrapt the child in 
swaddling clothes that might shame the 
di iughter of a king. The better to de- 
corate her apartment, they exhausted 
themselves with foolish inventions and 
extravagant expenses. Paris sent its 
furniture of a taste the most recherché, 
and also its richest stuffs. Nothing 
appeared too handsome or too costly 
to deck the cage of so charming a bird. 
All was in accordance ; the y showered 
diamonds and jewels upon her ; lace, 
silks, velvets, arrived in bales at the 
Coat D’Or. However, discernment 
and @ propos did not always guide their 
prodigalities; Joseph endeavoured to 
correct those eccentricities, and more- 
over Jeanne preferred, to the gaudy 
attires which they heaped upon her, 
the muslin dress in which she rambled 
along the coast, with the spray of 
flow ery heaths wreathed in her hair. 

At fifteen, Jeanne w as the pride of the 
Coat D’Or. Joseph was her master in 
everything. He adorned her mind with 
as much care as Christophe and Jean 
decked her budding beauty. He had 
taught her what he knew of paint- 
ing ‘and music ; they read together the 

oets, and, during fine days, studied, 
in the fields, the history of insects and 
flowers. During the winter evenings, 
the young girl would sit at her piano, 
and Jose »ph take his violoncello, then 
both would execute little concerts, 
whilst the two brothers, at the corner 
of the fireplace, would listen with all 
the ecstacy of which their coarse nature 
was susceptible. Jeanne played with- 
out talent, and sang without much 
method, but had a . clear voice, a pure 
taste, and unaffected sentiment. She 
thus had, in all her movements, an un- 
speakable charm, to which they sub- 
mitted like slaves, lovers of their 
chains. Joseph's affecti ion was more 
serious and deliberate. Jeanne, in the 
fullest acceptation of the word, was a 
spoiled child, whimsical, self-willed 


, and their lan. 











and changeful a the wave; she had 
all the caprices ‘of a queen of fifteen 
years. Joseph lectured her by times, 
but there was in the bottom of his 
heart, an adoration which may be com- 
yared with that of the angels at the 
Virgin's feet. That tender and poeti- 
cal soul had, at length, met a sister to 
its own likeness —the dove was no 
longer alone in its nest, it had found 
its mate. 

As to the affection of the soldier and 
the sailor, it became real idolatry. 
Child—they loved her dearly ; but 
when they saw under their roof, at 
their fireside, a young girl, as amiable 
as handsome, elegant, ‘and — 
living familiarly their life ; sweet, 
ressing, and fluttering around aon. 
repaying the kindness of their care, 
then were these two men out of their 
senses; their love, exalted by their 
pride, knew no bounds nor measure. 
oo they loved her, above all, be- 
cause her gentle hand had drawn them 
ion the ‘aby ss of shameful passions. 
They de lighted in finding mysterious 
aflinities between this child and the old 
brig, whose name she bore. One had 
been the foundation of their fortune, 
the other, so to speak, of their honour : 
often it seemed that bearing the name 
of the old privateer, she ennobled and 
purified the source of their riches. 
This love, at lengt h, assumed all the 
characters of passion, and its rivalities 
filled the Coat D’Or with charming 
emulation. Jean and Christophe were 


jealous of Joseph, and, at the same time, 


jealous of each other. The old hatred 
of the flag and colours was revived ; 
but the young girl had the tact to give 
to each his due, and hold the balance 
of self-love in perfect equilibrium. She 
called Christophe, her uncle the 
admiral, and Jean, her uncle the 
general—a secret struggle, neverthe- 
less, existed between them. Each was 
constantly on the watch to surprise the 
fancies of Jeanne, they questioned her 
privately, and used a thousand stra- 
tagems to surpass each other in munifi- 
cence. For instance, the following 
event occurred on the fifteenth anni- 
versary of Jeanne’s birth. For several 
months previous, Christophe and Jean 
had consulted to know what present 
they could make their niece on that 
important day. 

‘* All well considered,” said Jean, 
‘*T’'ll give nothing whatever to Jeanne; 
her last birthd: 4y ruined me; more- 
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over, she wants nothing. I'll wait till 
next year.” 

‘*If such be the case,” exclaimed 
Christophe, “I'll follow your example, 
brother Jean. Vaillance has enough 
of jewels and nick-nacks to dress all 
the women of St. Brieuc; her last 
new-year’s gifts emptied my purse. 
Like you, I'll wait till next year.” 

** It’s far better,” added Jean. 

“We have been extravagant 
enough,” replied Christophe. 

“‘ Very well, it’s agreed,” said Jean; 
‘we'll give nothing to the child, for 
her fifteenth anniversary.” 

** It’s all settled,” concluded Chris- 
tophe. 

The great day having arrived, 
Jeanne, who had reckoned on hand- 
some presents, was not a little asto- 
nished to see her uncles come and kiss 
her, empty-handed; Joseph alone 
offered a bouquet of flowers, the first 
gift of spring. Meanwhile Christophe 
laughed in his sleeve, and Jean had an 
air of cunning satisfaction. On the 
stroke of twelve, a cart, drawn by a 
horse, and bearing a large case, stopped 
before the door of the castle ; the case 
was carried into the house, and whilst 
it was being opened, the young girl 
lingered about it, wondering what 
marvel the monster of deal should bring 
forth ; Christophe and Jean rubbed 
their hands and looked at each other 
stealthily. At last the boards give 
way, the hay is plucked out, the can- 
vas alone still veils the mysterious 
treasure. Jeanne is pale, motionless ; 
anxiety and curiosity agitate her young 
heart. Jean and Christophe regard 
her with complaisance. Soon the can- 
vas is ripped open with a scissors, the 
last veil falls, the young girl clasps her 
hands, and Christophe and Jean 
triumph, each on his side. 

It was a handsome ebony piano, in- 
laid with brass, of exquisite workman- 
ship, good taste, and of the greatest 
richness. Jeanne, who until that day 
had nothing buta miserable harpsichord, 
asked which of her uncles she was to 
thank for such an agreeable surprise. 
At this question each of them assumed 
the air of a retiring conqueror. 

**Tt is a trifle,” said Jean. 

‘*Tt’s hardly anything,” said Chris- 
tophe. 

** It’s not worth speaking of,” added 
the first. 

“It is not worth a ‘thank you,’” 
added the second. 

VOL. XXXIII.—NO. CXCVII, 


«In fine, which of you is the guilty 
one ?” exclaimed Jeanne, smiling ; 
‘* for the least I can do is to kiss him.” 

«« Since you wish,” said Christophe. 

«Since you insist upon it,” said 
Jean. 

«* Well, it is I,” exclaimed they, to- 
gether, opening their arms to Vail- 
lance. At this double cry, they turned 
hastily towards each other. 

“Methinks,” said Christophe, ‘‘that 
brother Jean is joking.” 

**I believe,” replied Jean, ‘‘ that 
brother Christophe is in a jesting 
mood.” 

“TI am not jesting at all,” said 
Christophe. 

« And I,” said Jean, ‘‘ have no wish 
to laugh.” 

The truth is, that neither of them 
had a wish to laugh ; Christophe’s eyes 
sparkled with rage, and the red hair of 
the soldier's mustaches seemed so many 
needles, ready to prick the face of the 
irritated sailor. 

“Uncles, explain yourselves,” said 
the young girl, to whom this scene was 
an enigma. 

«TI maintain,” exclaimed Chris- 
tophe, “that it is I, Christophe Le- 
off, ex-lieutenant of the brig La Vail- 
lance, who give to my niece this very 
piano.” 

‘© And I affirm,” exclaimed Jean, 
‘‘ that it is I, Jean Legoff, ex-officer of 
la grande Armée, who offer this same 
ebony piano to my niece.” 

«© What—wmille diables!” exclaimed 
Christophe ; ‘‘a piano which cost me 
a thousand crowns.” 

«‘ A thousand crowns, which I have 
positively paid,” cried Jean. 

‘‘T have the receipt for it,” said 
Christophe. 

“The receipt! I have it in my 
pocket,” exclaimed Jean, drawing out 
a letter, which he opened, and placed 
before the eyes of the sailor, whilst the 
latter unfolded a paper, which he pre- 
sented to the face of the soldier. 

Fortunately a second van had just 
stopped before the castle, and the ser- 
vants brought into the parlour a second 
case, perfectly similar to the first. All 
was at once explained, Christophe and 
Jean, unknown to each other, had had 
the same idea, and on the same day, at 
the same hour, two pianos, directed to 
Jeanne, had arrived at St. Brieuc by 
two different carriers. 

‘Ah! traitor,” said Christophe, 
walking up to Jean, ‘‘ you said you 
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would give nothing, that you would 
wait till next year.” 

‘And you, master cheat, you pre- 
tended that your purse was empty.” 

«Good cat, good rat.” 

“To a pirate, pirate and a-half.” 

But what were they to do with two 
pianos, one ebony, the other rose- 
wood, both equally rich and hand- 
some? Christophe praised this, and 
Jean exalted that: between both, 
Jeanne hesitated a long time. If a 
question of life and death had been in 
suspehse for Jean or Christophe, their 
agony could not have been greater : to 
content—at the same time, her uncle 
the admiral, and her uncle the gene- 
ral—the young girl decided that the 
ebony piano should be placed in the 
drawingroom, and the rosewood one in 
her chamber. 

Thus time flew; none of the signs 
of passion were wanted in the love of 
these men for that child ; that love had 
unconsciously become, even in the 
heart of Joseph, a feeling of complete 
egotism. Never had it entered their 
minds, that the young girl could have 
any other duty to fulfil, than that of 
being the comfort of their life. They 
had the simplicity to believe that this 
flower of grace and beauty had bloomed 
but to perfume their home; and such 
was their blind confidence, that they 
never had dreamed they might lose this 
treasure. Jeanne, on her part, ap- 
peared not to imagine that there could 
be, under heaven, more amiable beings 
than her uncles, and a more charming 
life than that they led at the Coat 
D’Or. Bignic was to her the centre 
of the world ; her dreams never went 
beyond the distance a horse might 
journey in halfa day. Never had she 
turned to the horizon an ardent and 
inquiring eye ; never had she heard in 
her young heart that vague murmur- 
ing whic 
life ; like the mysterious rustling that 
pervades the wood, at the break of 
dawn. The activity of an almost war- 
like education had preserved her 
hitherto from that strange malady, 
called reverie, which troubles else care- 
less youth ; her imagination slumbered 
as yet. It was animprudence of Jean 
and Christophe which caused it to 
awake. It has been already said, that 
Christophe and Jean were less jealous 
of each other, than they were of 
Joseph ; whatever the young girl could 
do to conceal the preference of her heart, 
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and whatever they could do to win it, 
they well understood that Joseph was 
preferred, and had no illusion there- 
upon, though it was for them a source 
of continual surprise. 

‘« It is indeed hard,” said they, be- 
times, “ Joseph has never given her 
anything but flowers, and we have 
ruined ourselves for her. He does not 
hesitate to lecture, nay, even to blame 
her ; he is a simpleton, who never saw 
any fire but that in the chimney, and 
who shall die a coward’s death. We 
shall die, you and I, like true heroes: 
yet, it is that knave who is loved and 
preferred.” 

‘**He is a learned man,” added 
Christophe, shaking his head, ‘‘ he has 
given Jeanne a taste for reading ; the 
child loves books, and he lends them 
to her.” 

“If Jeanne love books,” said the 
soldier, fatally inspired, ‘ we'll give 
her some, a little cleaner and better 
bound than the dirty old ones of 
Joseph.” 

Accordingly they wrote next day to 
Paris, and, in about a week, Jeanne, 
returning one day from a walk along 
the coast, found in her room a library 
full of books splendidly bound. It 
was, alas! Pandora’s box: nothing 
could be more moral than this selec- 
tion, save that the choice of poeis and 
novelists glittered in the first rank, 
and that the contemporary literature 
forming the major portion, they were, 
for the most part, the best intention- 
ed poisoners in the world. Jeanne 
and Joseph, for even he could not re- 
sist the temptation, drank deeply of 
these enervating waters, and thus both 
lost the original serenity of their souls. 

Though Joseph had long since left 
behind the sweet fears of youth, his 
heart was as young as that of his 
niece. Innocence and purity had pre- 
served, in their earliest bud, the flow- 
ers of his life’s spring ; the same influ- 
ence had hastened the blossoming of 
the one, and caused the tardy blooming 
of the other. 

To the reading of these strange 
poems, unlike all they had hitherto 
read, they applied themselves with a 
feverish ardour ; they sat beside each 
other, in the daytime, on the fine and 
golden sand of the lonely creek, and, 
at evening, by the light of the lamp ; 
such exciting occupation disturbed 
Joseph’s mind. What passed within 
his secret heart, Godalone knew. As 
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to Jeanne, she became, all on a sudden, 
restless, dreamy, agitated, changing 
by turns from an extravagant gaiety 
to a deep melancholy ; never being able 
to account for her joy or sadness. 
She soon asked herself if the universe 
ended at the horizon, if Bignic were 
the capital of the world, and if her 
whole life were to glide away under the 
smoky roof of the old castle. Vainly 
did her uncles endeavour to change the 
current of her thoughts—vainly did 
they redouble for her those tender- 
nesses and cares—she felt annoyed, 
even angry, at their cares and tender- 
ness. Joseph was long a silent spec- 
tator of the first emotions of her heart, 
and the awaking of dormant feelings ; 
lone was he alone in the secret of that 
soul which, as yet, did not know 
itself. However, enlightened by their 
egotism, rather than guided by the 
delicacy of their perceptions, Jean and 
Christophe began, in their turn, to 
have some slight notion of what caused 
the troubles of their niece. Joseph 
saw them, but under their poetic and 
beautiful light ; of a nature less elevated 
and hardly imaginative, Christophe 
and Jean had been struck, only by the 
external symptoms of Jeanne’s pertur- 
bation. The misers understood, at 
last, that the treasure they had con- 
cealed in their dwelling might, one day 
or other, be stolenfrom them. It was 
evident that the bird they had caged, 


had grown, had wings, and at the first 
song of some bird of passage, calling 
it into the free air, would fly away 
through the bars of its gilded prison. 
In a word, to use a language more in 
accordance with the ideas of the two 
uncles, they discovered that the girl 
was thensixteen, and that, unavoidably, 
a day should come, when they must 
think of marrying her. Nor could 
they hide from themselves, that to 
marry Jeanne was to lose her. They 
did each other justice. Jean said 
to himself, that the man whom Jeanne 
would choose, could never bring him- 
self to live with so coarse a being as 
the pirate ; and Christophe thought that 
the husband of their niece would never 
be content to live with a person so 
badly educated as the corporal. How- 
ever they both agreed that the Coat 
D’Or was anything but a delightful 
place, and that two doves would soon 
be tired of cooing in such a nest. 
Finally, their extravagant affection re- 
volted at the notion of Jeanne, their 
love, joy, and pride, ceasing to be 
their own child, and belonging to a man, 
who would dare to call her his wife, in 
the teeth of Jean and to the very beard 
of Christophe. 

Matters stood thus, when on a 
stormy evening, the sound of the sig- 
nal gun was heard above the raging 
sea. 
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A BOUQUET OF BALLADS. 


BY BON GAULTIER, 


THE GRAVE OF DIMOS, 


‘ 
FROM THE ROMAIC, 


The sun is setting ‘mong the hills: “ Bring water,” Dimos said— 

“ Bring water, oh, my children! your evening meal is spread ; 

And thou, Lampraki, nephew mine, here sit thee down by me— 
There !—take these weapons I have borne, and henceforth captain be. 


“ But you, my children, take my blade—my widowed blade—and go 
Cut down the branches for a bed where I may lay me low, 

And bring me quick a holy man—confession | would make, 

And number all my sins to him, while yet I am awake. 


« Full thirty years an Armatole—full twenty summers I 

A Klepht have been, but now I feel my time has come to die. 
Oh! make my tomb, and make it both broad and high, that so 
I may have space to battle, if need be, with the foe ! 


** And in the wall upon the right an open window make, 

That when beneath the melting snows the Spring begins to wake, 
The swallows fluttering by to me the joyful news may bring, 

And | may hear the nightingales in May's fair morning sing !” 


CHARON AND THE S80ULS, 
FROM THE ROMAIC, 


There is darkness on the mountains, a dark and lowering veil— 
Is it the rain is falling there ? or beats the driving hail ? 

*Tis not the hail is driving there, ’tis not the falling rain, 

But Charon passing o’er them with his melancholy train. 


He drives the young before him, and behind the old men go, 
And he leads the tender little ones link’d to his saddle-bow ; 
The old men lift their hands to him, imploring him to stay, 
And with a voice of wail the young cry out, and thus they say : 


« Oh, Charon, stay! dear Charon! by yonder little town, 

By the fountain cool that near the gate is wimpling sweetly down, 
Fain would the old its waters drink, the young the disc would fling, 
And the tender little children pluck bright flow’rets by the spring.” 


“ Push on, push on! I will not stay by yonder little town, 

By the fountain cool that near the gate is wimpling sweetly down ; 
The mothers coming to the spring would know the babes they bore, 
And wives and husbands meeting there would ne'er be parted more.” 
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THE ATHENIAN GIRL, 









FROM THE GERMAN OF WILHELM MULLER, 






I have planted beds of roses ‘neath my window, and they bloom 
Fresh and bright, and send their fragrance sweetly up into my room ; 

And the nightingales they warble love and joy from out the spray— 

Hush, ye warblers, yet a little! know ye not he is away— 

That my true love hath departed for the field with sword and sperth, 

For the Holy Cross to battle, and for freedom, home, and hearth ? 

Saw ye not how I unloosen’d from my neck my pearlin’ band ?— 

To the man of God I gave it for my darling fatherland. 

Saw ye not that months have vanish'd since I last adorn’d my hair ? 

Have ye seen me pluck one rosebud here through all these months of care? 
Hush, ye warblers, yet a little, till my love comes from the plain, 

Comes to teach us freedom’s praises in a new and nobler strain ! 

Bloom, ye roses, yet a little, and I'll twine ye in my hair, 

When, to greet our conquering heroes, forth with song and dance we fare ! 
Oh! and if ye should return not with the rest, my darling boy, 

Where, oh where am I to hide me from the revel and the joy ? 

By my rosebeds couching lowly, chaplets there of thorns I'll twine, 

And one bird with me shall tarry, mingling its lament with mine! 




















THE MAINOTE’S WIDOW. 


Gashes seven upon his furehead, on his bosom gashes three, 
In his hand his red glaive, in his eye the pride of victory, 
There he lay upon the field, and, scattered thickly round and near, 

Lay the weapons of his foemen—pike and rifle, sword and spear. 

But so near his side they lay not, who had borne them in the fray ; 

From the hero, backward reeling, roll’d in dust and gore they lay. 

— Daughter, fetch me forth the garland hangs above my couch, but see 
That you grasp it lightly—fragile, sere, and withered it must be. 

As upon my bridal morning, shall it wreathe my brows anew, 

And upon this field of slaughter I our bridal bed will strew. 

Bring with you fresh flowers the fairest, lay them on my bridegroom’s bed— 
Soft and pleasant be their greeting to my noble sleeper’s head! 

Roses I will plant around him, that in after days shall wave 

In the vale of the Eurotas, fresh and fragrant from his grave ; 

And I'll twine for thee a chaplet of their flowers, my daughter dear, 
When some youth of noble mettle wins thee for his plighted fere— 

One who for his bridal present bears with him a Turkish head 

For each blood-red rose that blossoms o’er thy father’s bloody bed. 

But to-morrow morning early, ere my bridegroom is awake, 

I will doff my festive garments, from my brow the garland take, 

And, array'd in weeds of mourning, to the lonely greenwood creep, 

Not to hear the nightingale that warbles from the thicket deep— 

No! to seek me out a tree that bud has none nor leafy spray, 

Where the widow'd turtle dovelet sits and plains the livelong day, 

By the spring whose crystal waters still she dabbles with her wing, 

Ere she drinks or bathes within it, since she lost her bosom’s king. 

There I'll lay me down to wither, fade, and droop beneath the sun, 
Where the rain shall wash the tear-drops as adown my cheeks they run, 
And we'll wage a woful conflict there, my turtle-dove and I, 

Who shall mourn her love the truest—-who for him shall soonest die !” 
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TO HIS MISTRESS. 


FROM GOETHE. 


Why dost thou lure me to this garish pleasure— 
This pomp of light ? 

Was I not happy in abundant measure, 

In the lone night ? 


Shut in my chamber, when the moon was beaming, 
Unseen I lay, 

And, with its silver radiance o’er me streaming,’ 

I dreamed away. 


I dream’d of hours which golden joy was filling, 
And I was blest, 

For love, tumultuous love, e’en then was thrilling 

Deep in my breast. 


Am I the same, treading with thee the dances 

Of this bright hall, 
Amid the whispering tongues and jealous glances 
That round us fall? 


No more Spring’s sweetest flowers can claim my duty, 
Or charm my view, 


Where thou art, darling, there are love and beauty, 
And nature, too! 


TO HIS MISTRESS, WITH A RIBBON, 


FROM GOETHE, 






Little flow’rets, little leaflets, 
Have they woven with fairy hand, 

Playful sunny elves of springtide, 

Lightly called at my command. 






Zephyr, bear it on thy pinions, 
Drop it on my darling’s dress— 

So she'll pass before the mirror 

In her doubled loveliness. 






She, of roses still the fairest, 
Roses shall around her see ; 

Give me but one look, my dearest, 

And I ask no more of thee. 






Feel but what this heart is feeling— 

Frankly place thy hand in mine— 
Trust me, love, the tie which binds us 
Is no fragile rosy twine. 






May Song—Love’s Dream. 






MAY SONG, 





How gloriously gleameth 
All nature to me! 

How bright the sun beameth ! 

How laughs out the lea! 







Rich blossoms are bursting 
The branches among, 

And all the gay greenwood, 

Is ringing with song! 












There is radiance and rapture 

That nought can destroy, 
Oh, earth! in thy sunshine, 
Oh, heart! in thy joy! 











Oh, love! thou enchanter, 
So golden and bright— 

Like the red clouds of morning 
That rest on yon height— 






It is thou that art clothing 
The fields and the bowers, 

And everywhere breathing 

The incense of flowers! 











Oh, maiden! dear maiden! 
How well I love thee— 

Thine eye, how it kindles 

In answer to me! 











Oh, well the lark loveth 
Its song ‘midst the blue, 

Oh, gladly the flow’rets 

Expand to the dew— 












And so do I Jove thee, 
For all that is best 

I draw from thy beauty 

To gladden my breast ! 











And all my heart’s music 

Is thrilling for thee ! 
Be happy, thou dear one, 
As thou lovest me! 







LOVE'S DREAM. 






Thou oft in dreams hast seen us stand 
Before the altar hand in hand, 
Thyself the bride, the bridegroom I. 
Oft on thy lips, when none were watching, 
I've hung, unnumber’d kisses snatching 

In hours of waking ecstacy. 








Love in Absence. 


Distance and time, eternal powers, that be 
Still, like the stars, o’erruling silently, 

Cradle this tempest of the blood to peace. 
Calm grows my soul, and calmer every hour, 
Yet daily feels my heart a springing power, 

And daily finds my happiness increase. 


All times she lives within my heart and brain, 
Yet can I think of her without a pain— 

My spirit soars alway serene and free, 
And, by the strength of its divine emotion, 
Transforms its love to all a saint’s devotion, 

Refines desire into idolatry. 


The lightest cloudlet that doth fleck the sky, 
And floats along the sunshine airily, 

More lightly in its beauty floateth never, 
Than doth my heart, with tranquil joy elate, 
By fear unclogg’d, for jealousy too great— 

I love! oh, yes, I love !—I love her ever 
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CEYLON AND THE CINGALESE. 


BY ONESIPHORUS, 


AUTHOR OF “CHINA AND THE CHINESE,” 


CHAPTER IX. 


BUDDHISM, WHEN INTRODUCED INTO CEYLON—WIHARES AND DAGOBAHS—CONTENTS OF DAGOBAH 
THAT WAS OPRNED NEAR COLOMBO IN 1820—DALADA RELIC BROUGHT TO CEYLON, A.0, 310— 
TAKEN POSSESSION OF BY US IN 1818—PUBLICLY WORSHIPPED UNDER THE SANCTION OF OUR 


GOVERNMENT—GIVEN UP IN 1847—LORD TORRINGTON’'S 


DESPATCH ON THE SUBJECT—THE 


CAPITAL, DURING THE REIGN OF THE KANDIAN KINGS, WHEN THE DALADA WAS EXHIBITED— 


THE PRINCIPAL 


BUDDHIST TEMPLE IN CEYLON—SHRINE OF THE 


DALADA—BUDDHA— THE 


PRIESTHOOD—EXTRACT FROM THE BISHOP OF COLOMBO'S DESPATCH—BUDDHA’S COMMANDS TO 
THE LAITY—WORSHIP OF BUDDHA—-WORSHIP OF THE GODS—THE KAPPURALLES—CONJOINT 


WORSHIP OF BUDDHA AND THE GODS. 


BuppuisM was introduced and estab- 
lished in Ceylon during the reign of 
Dewinepatisse, the fifteenth king, and 
this event is supposed to have taken 
place about 235 years after the death 
of Buddha. Cingalese history states, 
that a priest of Buddha, of extreme 


sanctity, was sent by the monarch of 
a country, called Maddadisay, which 
was situated eastward of Ceylon, to 
convert the natives of Lanka Diva. 
The priest met the king, Dewinepatisse, 
as he was returning from hunting the 
wild elephant ; the monarch and his 
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train, unaccustomed to the sight of a 
man, with head and eyebrows shaven, 
clad also in a dress they had never be- 
fore seen—namely, the yellow robes of 
a priest of Buddha, thought that a 
spirit of evil stood before them, and 
not a human being. The priest in- 
formed the king for what purpose he 
had been sent to Ceylon, and put the 
following queries to him, to ascertain 
if his mind were sufficiently enlightened 
to understand the tenets of Buddhism: 
Have you relations? Many. Have 
you people not related to you? Many 
thousands ? Besides your relatives, and 
those who are not related to you, are 
there others in your realm? There 
are no others in my realm, but there 
is one other, and that other one is 
myself. The priest, being fully satis- 
fied of the intellectual capabilities of 
Dewinepatisse, by these prompt and 
sapient replies, commenced a dis- 
course, illustrating in flowery language 
the sublimity and purity of the reli- 
gion and actions of Buddha. The 
monarch listened attentively, and, ap- 
proving of the doctrines inculcated, 
became aconvert within ashort period, 
many of his subjects following his ex- 
ample. The King of Maddadisay had 
given a branch of the bo tree* to the 
priest, which was to be planted in Cey- 
lon, if the natives became converts to 
Buddhism ; and in accordance with 
this command, the branch was planted 
at Anooradhapoora, which was the 
ancient capital of Ceylon, where it 
miraculously grew and flourished ; 
and the Cingalese now point out a bo 
tree at Anooradhapoora, which they 
declare to be the tree originally 
brought into Ceylon. The priest also 
brought part of the jaw of Gou- 
tama Buddha, which Dewinepatisse 
caused to be deposited in a dagobah, 
which was 120 cubits in height: wi- 
hares, or places of worship, dedicated 
to the service of Buddha, were built, 
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and the national system of religion 
was declared to be that of Buddha. 
Although we disbelieve the miracu- 
lous growth of the sacred tree, and 
many other fables connected with the 
arrival of the first priest of Buddha in 
Ceylon, still, from historical records, 
and the magnificent ruins of wihares, 
and dagobahs, that are to be seen at 
the ancient seat of government— 
namely, Anooradhapoora—we feel 
fully convinced, that it was in this part 
of Ceylon that the first wihare, or tem- 
ple of Buddha, and the first dagobah, 
or edifice to contain relics, were erect- 
ed. It is a curious and interesting 
fact, that in all countries, where Bud- 
dhaical doctrines are followed, the mo- 
numental buildings, which have been 
erected to contain relicst of Buddha, 
are invariably of the same form— 
namely, a bell-shaped tomb, which is 
surmounted by a spire. In Ceylon, 
these receptacles for the sacred relics 
are built over a hollow stone or cell, in 
which the relic is deposited, enclosed 
usually in a thin plate of gold, or ina 
wrapper of fine, white muslin ; with 
it are also deposited images of Buddha, 
pearls,and gems. These edifices in 
Ceylon are solidly built with bricks, 
which are usually covered over with 
chunam ; and we subjoin an account 
of a dagobah which was opened in 
1820, near Colombo, by Mr. Layard, 
the father of the enthusiastic explorer, 
and talented author of “ Nineveh and 
its Remains.” In the centre of the da- 
gobah, a small, square compartment 
was discovered, lined with brick, and 
paved with coral, containing a cylin- 
drical mass of grey granite, rudely 
shaped into a vase, or karandua, which 
had a closely-fitting cover or cap of 
the samef. This vase contained an 
extremely small fragment of bone, 
pieces of thin goldin which, in all 
probability, the bone had originally 
been wrapped—pieces of the blue sap- 


* The bo, or sacred tree, is most magnificent, being clothed in luxuriant foliage, 


bearing an exquisitely odoriferous bell-shaped flower, of a white hue. 


The Budd- 


hists aftirm that each successive Buddha had attained supreme wisdom whilst sit- 
ting under some peculiar tree ; and that Sidharte, or Goutama Buddha, reached the 
pinnacle of heavenly knowledge, whilst reposing under this tree, which is held sacred 
by all Buddhists in Ceylon, at the present time. 

+ These relics are either hairs or small portions of bone. 

t The contents of this vase are very similar to one that was discovered at Benares 
by Mr. Duncan, who concluded from an inscription that he found in the same place, 
that a temple of Buddha has existed there above 700 years ago. 
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phire, and ruby, three small pearls, a 
few gold rings, beads of cornelian and 
crystal, and pieces of glass, which re- 
sembled icicles in shape. In the com- 
partment with the vase were also 
placed a brazen and an earthen lamp, 
a small truncated pyramid, made of 
cement, and clay images of the cobra 
capella, or hooded snake. In an his- 
torical account of Ceylon, we read:— 


** The characteristic form of all mo- 
numental Buddhistical buildings is the 
same in all countries, which have had 
Buddha for their prophet, lawgiver, or 
God; whether in theoutline of the cum- 
brous mount, or in miniature within the 
labored excavation, the peculiar shape, 
although variously modified, is general, 
and enables us to recognize the neg- 
lected and unhonoured shrines of Buddha, 
in countries where his religionno longer 
exists, and his very name is unknown.” 


The relic, which is considered most 
valuable by rigid Buddhists, is the Da- 
lada relic, or tooth of Buddha,* which 
was brought to Ceylon during the 
reign of Kitsiri Majan, from Northern 
India, by a princess, in the year 310 
of the Christian era ; and in the 853rd 
year after the death of Goutama 
Buddha, to prevent the relic falling 
into the hands of a neighbouring 
monarch, who had made war for 
the express purpose of obtaining pos- 
session of the Dalada. Buddhists 
affirm that in whatever country the 
relic is to be found, that country will 
be taken under the special protection 
of Buddha; the nation, therefore, 
becoming, in the estimation of all pro- 
fessors of Buddhisim, a sacred one— 
thus Ceylon is termed by the Cinga- 
lese, the sacred island. The Cinga- 
lese believe also, that their country 
never could have been completely 
subjugated, until a foreign power 
had obtained possession of the relic. 
In 1818, Sir R. Brownrigg, after the 
Kandian rebellion, took possession of 
the Dalada relic, and Dr. Davy, 
who was in Ceylon during the whole 
time of the war, thus writes :— 


* Through the kindness of the gover- 
nor, I had an opportunity of seeing this 
celebrated relic, when it was recovered, 
towards the conclusion of the rebellion, 
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and brought back to be replaced in the 
Dalada Malegawa, or temple, from which 
it had been clandestinely taken 

Here it may be remarked, that when 
the relic was taken the effect of its cap- 
ture was astonishing, and almost be- 
yond the comprehension of the enlight- 
ened; for now they said, the English 
are indeed masters of the country ; for 
they who possess the relic have a right 
to govern four kingdoms : this, for 2,000 
years, is the first time the relic was 
ever taken from us. The Portuguese 
declare that in the sixteenth century 
they obtained possession of the relic, 
which the Cingalese deny saying, that 
when Cotta was taken, the relic was 
secretly removed to Saffragam. They 
also affirm, that when Kandy was con- 
quered by us in 1815, the relic was 
never surrendered by them to us, and 
they considered it to be in their posses- 
sion until we took it from them by force 
ofarms. The first adikar also observ- 
ed, that whatever the English might 
think of having taken Pilimi Talawe, 
and other rebel leaders, in his opinion, 
and in the opinion of the people in 
general, the taking of the relic was of 
infinitely more moment.” 


The relic was kept by us from 1818 
until 1847, and during that period 
was exhibited by the servants of a 
Christian monarch, to the priests and 
followers of Buddha, who came to 
worship the Dalada. On the 28th of 
May, 1828, the Dalada was publicly 
exhibited at Kandy to the worshippers, 
under the sanction of our government, 
the whole ceremony being conducted 
with great splendour; also on the 
27th of March, 1846, there was an- 
other public exhibition of the relic to 
the Siamese priests, who had come 
from their own country to worship 
the tooth. In 1847, however, orders 
were most correctly sent, by the home 
government, desiring the relic to be 
given up to the priests, to dispose of 
as they chose. Some of the chiefs 
and priests, it was stated at that time 
in Ceylon, proposed sending the relic 
to England, to be placed in the cus- 
tody of the Queen of Great Britain, 
but this request, for obvious reasons, 
could not be acceded to, by a Chris- 
tian government. 

The superstitious belief of the Cin- 
galese Buddhists is so well known, 


*In a native work, still extant, and much prized by the Cingalese, called the 
“Dathadhastu-Wanso,” the history of the relic will be found, 
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that during the late insurrection, ap- 
prehensions were entertained that the 
ringleaders might make the possession 
of the Dalada subservient to their 
own purposes, and in Lord Torring- 
ton’s despatch to Lord Grey, dated 
from the Queen’s House, Colombo, 
August 14, 1848, we read :— 


** As the possession of the Buddhist 
relic or tooth, has always been regarded 
by the Kandians, as the mark of sove- 
reignty over their country, and it was 
stolen and carried about in 1818, being 
used as a signal for rebellion, which 
only terminated with the recovery of it, 
it was judged right, by the commandant, 
to demand the keys of the temple, as 
well as of the shrine of the relic, which 
had been delivered by me into the 
charge of two priests and a chief, about 
a year ago. He then assured himself 
that this object of veneration had not 
been removed from its accustomed posi- 
tion, and converted into a signal of re- 
bellion. But not trusting any longer 
to the integrity of the priests or chiefs, 
by whom the insurrection has been or- 
ganized, the keys have, for the present 
at all events, been retained in the pos- 
session of the commandant.” 


The Dalada relic is plaeed in the 
principal temple at Kandy, which is 
attached to what was the palace of the 
Kandian monarch—in fact the Dalada 
Malegawa was the domestic wihare of 
the royal family. This temple is con- 
sidered by all Buddhists as the most 
sacred in the island of Ceylon, from 
the fact that the Dalada relic or tooth 
of Buddha is enshrined within its 
walls ; and during the reigns of the 
kings of Kandy, the people flocked 
from all parts of the island to worship 
the relic, on the various occasions of 
its public exhibition. The time for 
the exhibition of the Dalada was 
named by the monarch, and the nation 
looked upon that period as one of 
rejoicing—the chiefs flocked to the 
capital, attended by numerous fol- 
lowers; elephants were to be seen 
bedecked with their richest trappings, 
their masters reclining luxuriously in 
the howdahs, which in many instances 
were attached to the bodies of the ele- 
phants by broad bands, studded with 
pearls and precious gems. Palan- 
quins, bandies, haccories, and every 
description of vehicle were also called 
into requisition, to bear the inhabitants 
of distant villages to the scene of re- 
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joicing. When the appointed day ar- 
rived, the monarch, accompanied by the 
whole of the royal family and chiefs, all 
clad in their costliest jewels and robes of 
state, went to worship the relic, which 
was exhibited by the priest of the 
highest rank, who reverently raised it 
above his head, to enable the assembled 
multitude to gaze thereon. As soon 
as the vast assemblage caught a 
glimpse of the sacred relic, they 
salaamed most lowly, giving utterance 
simultaneously to the exclamation of 
praise—* Sadhu”—this word was re- 
peated by those who stood in the back 
ground, until the air was replete with 
the sounds of adoration, and the 
joyous expression was re-echoed from 
hill to hill. Festivals and rejoicings 
succeeded in the palace and the hut, 
until the excitement and enthusiasm 
which had been called into action by 
the exhibition of the relic had sub- 
sided—then, and not till then, did the 
mighty throng of chiefs and people, 
who dwelt in distant villages, depart 
for their respective homes—and tran- 
quillity again reigned in. Kandy. 

The Dalada Malegawa is an edifice 
of two stories with a curved sloping 
roof, built somewhat in the Chinese 
style of architecture, and is ap- 
proached by a double flight of stone 
steps. Upon entering the temple, 
the walls are found to be covered 
with sacred emblems, and decorations 
of brass: a flight of steps lead to 
the sanctuary, which is situated on 
the upper story: this room has folding 
doors with brass panels, on either 
side of which curtains are suspended 
—the apartment is about twelve feet 
square, and without windows, con- 
sequently the sun’s cheering rays can 
never illumine this abode of supersti- 
tion. The walls and ceiling are hung 
with gold brocade, and white shawls 
with coloured borders; a platform, 
or table, about four feet high occupies 
the principal part of the room; this 
table is also covered with g@ld bro- 
cade; on this shrine are placed two 
small images of Buddha, the one of 
gold, and the other of crystal; before 
these idols, offerings of odoriferous 
flowers and fruit are placed—four 
caskets about twelve inches high, en- 
closing relics, are arranged on the 
shrine, in the centre of which stands 
the casket, or karandua, which contains 
the sacred tooth. This casket is in 
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the form of a bell, being made in 
three pieces, and is about five feet 
high, the diameter at the base being 
nine feet six inches, and it appears to 
be made of gold, but we were informed 
by a Kandian chief, that it was com- 
posed of silver, richly gilt. The chas- 
ing of the karandua is simply elegant, 
and a few gems are dispersed about it, 
the most costly of which is a cat’s- 
eye, which is set on the summit. Al- 
though the workmanship of the casket 
is unpretending, yet the various orna- 
ments and chains which are suspended 
about it, are of the richest descrip- 
tions, and the most elaborate designs. 
These ornaments have been presented 
from time to time by various wor- 
shippers of the god, in token of gra- 
titude for favours supposed to have 
been conferred by him, and the wealthy 
devotees of the present day frequently 
make additions to these valuable em- 
bellishments. The most exquisitely 
beautiful of all these ornaments, is a 
bird which is attached to a massive 
and elaborately chased golden chain. 
The body of the bird is formed of 
gold, and the plumage is represented 
by a profusion of precious gems, 
which consist of diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, sapphires, and cats-eyes. De- 
scription is inadequate to convey a 
correct idea of the extreme and ex- 
traordinary effulgence and exquisite 
beauty of these elaborate decorations, 
which the limner’s art alone could 
faithfully delineate. The karandua is 
opened by a small door, which is 
placed in the middle of the casket.* 
This precious tooth of Buddha, it is 
affirmed by Europeans, is an artificial 
one, made of ivory, which is perfectly 
discoloured by the hand of time; but 
most assuredly, if a natural one, both 
from its size and shape, this tooth 
could not have been carried in the 
jaw of a human being, but that it 
might have belonged to some ancient 
alligator, many centuries ago, is ex- 
tremely possible. This discoloured 
memento of superstition is wrapped in 
a delicately thin sheet of virgin gold, 
and deposited in a box of the same 
precious material, which is of the ex- 
act form of, and only sufficiently large 
to receive, the relic. The exterior of 


this delicate bijou is studded with pre- 
cious stones, which are arranged in 
symmetrical order: this box is placed 
in a golden vase, which is decorated 
with diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, 
in a style similar to the box, and being 
wrapped in rich brocade, is enclosed 
in a second vase of gold, which is en- 
circled with folds of pure white mus- 
lin. This vase is then located in a 
third, which is put into a fourth, both 
being formed of the same precious 
metal, and similarly folded in muslin. 
The last vase is nearly eighteen itiches 
high, and the workmanship, delicate 
chasing, and the tasteful manner in 
which the gems are arranged, in the 
whole series of vases, is most exquisite. 
The fourth vase, with its contents, is 
deposited in the shrine or karandua, and 
is taken from thence at stated periods to 
be worshipped, and none but the chief 
priest ever presumes to touch the Da- 
lada relic. When we saw the relic, 
it was placed in the centre of an ex- 
quisitely beautiful pink lotus, the flow- 
ers of the bo tree being strewed 
around, and tastefully arranged on the 
shrine; but it was most pitiable to 
behold the benighted Buddhists, many 
of them learned men and good schol- 
ars, prostrating themselves before a 
piece of discoloured bone. There is 
also a smaller, and most exquisitely 
beautiful casket, or karandua, studded 
with precious stones, in which the relic 
is placed, when it is borne in the reli- 
gious processions, or when the chief 
priest, in troublous times of commo- 
tion or war, should think it necessary 
to insure the safety of the Dalada, by 
removing it from the temple. Above 
the shrine, and attached to the wall, 
are plates of gold, on which are in- 
scribed sacred emblems and characters: 
on either side of the principal shrine 
there are smaller shrines, which are 
covered with gold and silver cloths, 
on which are placed gilt lamps, and 
offerings of flowers and fruit ; and the 
effluvia arising from the cocoa-nut 
oil, with which the lamps are supplied, 
combined with the perfume of the 
votive flowers, renders the atmosphere 
of this unventilated apartment most 
oppressive. 

A contiguous staircase leads to a 


* Unti 1847 the Christian government agent of the province, as well as the 
Buddhist chief priest, used each to have a key of the karandua. 
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similar apartment, which is decorated 
in the same manner as the one we 
have described, where is to be seen 
the recumbent figure of the god Gou- 
tama Buddha, the size of life; the 
features are well delineated, and the 
figure is gilt, with the exception of the 
face and hands. Near him are placed 
figures of other gods and the goddess 
Patine, the shrine being decorated 
with golden ornaments, many of which 
are studded with precious stones. 

The god Buddha is represented by the 
Cingalese in three attitudes—namely, 
standing erect, with one hand raised, 
as if preparing to step forward (see 
woodcut) ; seated on a cushion, with 
the legs crossed; and reclining on his 
side, his hand placed under his head, 
which rests upon a pillow, we had 
two figures of Goutama Buddha pre- 
sented to us; the one in the act of 
advancing, from which the illustration 
is taken, is of ivory, about five inches 
in height; the hair, eyes, lips, and 
palms of the hands, being coloured to 
represent life, whilst the drapery is 
relieved by stripes of vermillion. The 
other figure is of bronze, about three 
inches and a-half in height, and re- 
presents the god seated cross-legged ; 
the ornament, or sacred emblem, 
which is placed on the crown of the 
head of each of these idols (see wood- 
cut), is used solely to designate 
Buddha, as the emblem of the other 
gods is of a totally different character. 
In the Malegawa, a most valuable 
seated figure of Buddha was to be 
seen in 1847 (and we presume it is 
there now), which had been presented 
by the Siamese priests; it was nearly 
eleven inches in height, and was carved 
out of a cat’s-eye. Having had the 
good fortune to have been conducted 
over the Dalada Malegawa, by a 
Kandian chief, we were shown all 
that was considered either curious 
or magnificent. Amongst the most 
valuable or valued of the curiosities 
was the aforesaid image; and not 
having the slightest feeling either of 
reverence or fear for Buddha, we 
attempted to take up the cat’s-eye 
figure for the purpose of examining 
it minutely, and most unluckily we 
took it up by the shoulders. At this 
act, both our conductor and the priest 
started back in affright, as it is con- 
sidered the greatest breach of deco- 
rum to raise an image of Buddha 
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by any part save the base, and then 
both hands must be used to perform 
the operation—a fact of which we 
were not previously cognizant, other- 
wise we should have refrained from 
outraging their prejudices, as we deem 
it bad taste to set the customs of a 
nation at defiance, even though they 
be idolaters; consequently we pleaded 
our ignorance, and our apologies 
were accepted. In many of the Bud- 
dhist temples, the images of the idol 
are gigantic, and the robes in which 
he is clad are generally of a bright 
yellow: occasionally puce or violet 
colour is used, which, although canon- 
ical, is not considered so orthodox as 
yellow. Buddhists declare, that the 
statues of Buddha are not placed in 
the wihares for the purpose of ado- 
ration, but to recall more forcibly to 
the minds of his followers, the pre- 
cepts which he inculcated, and the 
example which he set them in his 
blameless life. 

We had also handed to us Buddha's 
betel-box, his bowl for holding rice, 
and his chatty for containing water ; 
all of which were composed of virgin 
gold, which was so extremely pure 
and ductile, that these vessels could 
be bent with the most perfect facility, 
reassuming their pristine form with 
equal ease. The vessels are orna- 
mented with most delicately-chased 
figures, the designs and workmanship 
of which are incomparable, and these 
ornamental articles are carried by the 
attendant priests in all religious cere- 
monies and processions. There are 
also at Kandy two other Buddhaical 
temples, namely, the Asgirie and 
Malwatte Wihares, in the latter of 
which is to be seen a gigantic recum- 
bent figure of the god, which is 
nearly thirty feet long, clad in yel- 
low robes ; there are several smaller 
figures of Buddha, both seated and 
standing, and two of them are robed 
in violet-coloured draperies. The 
ceilings and walls of this temple are 
painted in arabesque, the most bril- 
liant colours imaginable having been 
used; and although they have lost 
some of their brilliancy, yet the design 
is excellent, and the effect produced is 
pleasing in the extreme. _ Near to the 
Malwatte Wihare is a small temple, 
in which is a seated image of Bud- 
dha of the natural size: it is a well- 
proportioned figure, the face being 
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remarkably handsome, the expression 
most benignant, and the features well 
defined; in short, the figure is well 
executed in every respect. 

In no part of the world was the 
combination of church and state more 
completely apparent than in Ceylon, 
under, or during, the Kandian mo- 
narchy. We have shown, that the 
temple, in which the most precious 
articles in the world, in the Buddhist’s 
estimation, was enshrined, was at- 
tached to the king’s palace; the mo- 
narch, his family, ministers, and house- 
hold, going there constantly to worship. 

We shall now proceed to give 
an account of the priesthood, their 
ordination, and the mode in which 
Buddha is worshipped, by which we 
will further exemplify the union of 
church and state. The Malwatte and 
Asgirie Wihares at Kandy, are the 
ecclesiastical colleges, to one or other 
of which every priest in the island 
belongs ; it is impossible to give an 
accurate accoynt of the number of 
priests, for although the names of the 
priests are registered when they are 
ordained, no record is kept of their 
deaths. Each of these colleges is 
governed by a chief priest, who was 
formerly appointed by the king, and 
these two individuals alone, of all the 
priesthood, held official rank. The 
title of the chief of the Malwatte col- 
lege is Maha-niakoo-unanci; and of 
the Asgirie, Anna-niakoo-unanci: the 
word niakoo is indicative of high rank, 
whilst that of unanci is applied to the 
priesthood generally, and is a term of 
respect. Superiority over their fol- 
lowers is allowed to no others of the 
body, unless they are especially learned 
and pious: the chief priests rule 
their respective colleges from a written 
code of regulations, which they affirm 
were framed by Goutama Buddha. 
The order of priesthood may be said 
to be divided into three classes, 
although the third class are not regu- 
larly ordained: the first class, called 
Upasampada, which signifies almost 
full of religion, are distinguished by 
the honourable title of Tirunnanse ; 
the second class, or Samenero, or the 
son of the priest, bear the title of 
Ganinnanee. What we term the third 
class, are pious men of low caste, who 
practise celibacy, and lead the life of 
priests, and are called Silvat, but 
although they are permitted occa- 
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sionally to perform priest’s duties, are 
neither ordained nor allowed the rank 
of priests. The priesthood is prin- 
cipally composed of high caste men, 
called in Kandy Goewanse, and in 
the maritime and low country dis- 
tricts, Wellale; for, although the 
tenets of Buddha do not exclude the 
low castes, yet the pride of the high 
caste men will not allow them to 
associate with, or pay the respect, 
which a priest ought to receive, to an 
individual of low caste. 

A regular course of study is gone 
through, before a priest can be or- 
dained, a noviciateship being served, 
before a candidate can become a Sa- 
menero, and before the individual can 
become an Upasampada, he must pass 
examination; and, formerly, the ap- 
proval of the King of Kandy was 
required, before a man could become 
an Upasampada. At an early age the 
noviciateship is commenced, the pa- 
rents, or nearest relations of the lad, 
placing him under the superintendence 
of a priest, whom he is bound to obey 
as a master, the priest in return 
becoming his instructor; if the con- 
duct of the novice is satisfactory, at 
the expiration of three years he is 
made a Samenero. The following 
ceremony is gone through when a 
novice is admitted into the priest- 
hood: he first has his head and eye- 
brows completely shaven, and per- 
forms his ablutions, his person is then 
besmeared with ointments which are 
especially prepared ; the novice having 
made ready his yellow robes, and the 
various articles which Sidharte had 
when he became a priest, prior to his 
attaining that wisdom which made 
him Goutama Buddha, kneels before 
his tutor and master, and entreats in 
Pali verse to be admitted intothe lowest 
order of the fraternity. The novice is 
examined, and if his literary attain- 
ments are approved of, he is admitted 
into the priesthood, being clad with 
great ceremony in his yellowrobes. As 
Samenero, he attends the temples, tak- 
ing part in the subordinate ceremonies ; 
but although a priest, he is still under 
the guidance of his tutor, who super- 
intends his studies, and to whom he 
must evince the greatest respect and 
obedience. When the Samenero has 
attained the age of twenty years— 
reckoning from the beginning of his 
present state of existence, which they 
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date from his conception, and not from 
his birth—if sufficiently qualified, and 
permitted by his tutor, he may make 
application to become a Upasampada. 
The candidate now throws off his yel- 
low robes, clothing himself in a pure 
white garment, and is then examined 
before an assemblage of the senior 
and most learned priests, the number 
of whom must not be less than twenty. 
If he passes this examination he is 
made a Upasampada, and assumes the 
yellow robes, which slightly differ from 
those which are worn by the Samenero. 
Formerly, it was necessary to obtain 
the king’s consent before a Samenero 
could be made a Upasampada; and 
when the royal licence was obtained, 
the successful candidate used to be pa- 
raded through the streets of Kandy, 
seated either in a howdah, which was 
borne by an elephant, dedicated to the 
service of the temple, or mounted on 
a horse. 

Each priest is an incumbent of, or 
appointed to, one especial temple, or 
wihare, and is supported either by the 
donations of the charitable, or from 
the produce of the lands which may 
be attached to the wihare. The num- 
ber of priests which belong to a tem- 
ple vary from one to twenty, according 
to the value of the land belonging to, 
and the size of, the temple. A wihare 
usually descends from tutor to pupil ; 
but the head priest of any wihare has 
it in his power to appoint his succes- 
sor; but should he die without nomi- 
nating a priest whom he wishes to suc- 
ceed him, then the temple devolves to 
the senior pupil. The office is held 
for life, and, in many instances, is a 
most lucrative one, as the donations, 
and lands, which are made to, and 
possessed by, the incumbents of the 
larger wihares, are frequently of con- 
siderable value ; and constant law-suits 
are carried on by the priests, one 
against the other, to establish titles or 
right of possession to temples. In 
fact, the natives of Ceylon—belong 
they to what caste they may—are the 
most litigious nation on the face of 
the earth. During the Kandian mo- 
narchy, the chief of the principal 
temple of Buddha, or the Dalada Ma- 
lagawa, at Kandy was not appointed 
by the College of Priests, nor did he 
belong to the priesthood, but the office 
was in the gift of the monarch, who 
invariably appointed a layman of high 
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rank, who, also, generally held some 
official post of importance; and the 
appointment was only held during royal 
pleasure. The title of this chief was 
Malegawe-diwa-Nilimi ; and subject to 
his authority there was alekammahat- 
meer, or deputy, and several subordi- 
nate officers, as well as a large number 
of Pattea people, who performed the 
menial offices of the temple, and culti- 
vated the temple lands. The duties 
of Malegawe-diwa-Nilimi were, to as- 
sist at the religious ceremonies, and 
see that all the rites and observances 
which were ordered by Buddha, were 
duly performed. Occasionally this 
chief had to present offerings to 
Buddha, and before he approached 
the shrine, it was required that he 
should havelived entirely on vegetable 
diet for at least twenty-four hours, 
have performed his ablutions by im- 
mersing his person in a pure running 
stream, and be attired in perfectly 
clean or new garments. The offer- 
ings which were made in the morning 
consisted of flowers, rice, and vegeta- 
ble curry ; whilst in the evening, be- 
tel leaves, and a beverage prepared 
either from coffee or rice, were pre- 
sented. The custom of making offer- 
ings morning and evening, the Bud- 
dhists affirm, arose from the fact, that 
Goutama Buddha never ate save at 
these times; and at the present day 
it is the national custom to take but 
the morning and evening meal. 

It is impossible to say how many 
wihare there are in the island, but we 
know they are very numerous, as 
nearly every small village has one ; 
the larger districts more. Every 
ecclesiastical establishment is similar, 
and consists of a wihare, in which there 
are one or more images of Buddha, 
and frequently effigies of the gods who 
especially watch over particular tem- 
ples ; a dagobah ; a poega, or building 
where the priests hold their meetings, 
and read the sacred writings; and a 
pansal, or dwelling-house for the 
priests. Invariably, in the vicinity of 
a wihare, is to be found the magnifi- 
cent bo, or sacred tree, diffusing its 
perfume around, and filling the atmos- 
phere with the delicious aroma of its 
exquisitely delicate and beautiful blos- 
soms. These religious establishments 
are generally built in some secluded 
spot, frequently near a running stream, 
amidst groves of graceful palms and 
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luxuriant fruit-trees, and it would be 
impossible to describe the romantic 
beauty of many, or the glorious mag- 
nificence of the scenery in some parts 
of Ceylon. Ofttimes, whilst sojourn- 
ing in Lanka-diva, we have been 
tempted to coincide in the opinion ex- 
pressed by many natives, that in their 
sunny isle was situated the garden of 
Eden. 

The duties of the priesthood, both 
in their sacred and social character, 
arecarefully laid down by Goutama 
Buddha, and they are required to pay 
rigid obedience to the Treweededoos- 
charitie, or prohibitory command- 
ments, and the Pratipitti. The prohi- 
bitions are ¢en, and are the following: 
taking life; committing adultery or 
fornication; stealing; lying; eating 
more than two meals a-day ; indulg- 
ing in amusements of any descrip- 
tion ; accepting gold or silver ; wear- 
ing flowers or ‘ornaments; drunken- 
ness ; and reposing upon an elevated 
couch or bed.* The Pratipitti com- 
mands the priests to evince and pay 
the same attention and respect to the 
relics and images of Buddha that was 
paid to him during his lifetime, the 
same to the sacred writings, and to 
honour the senior priests in like man- 
ner as their parents. The priests are 
also enjoined to worship Buddha three 
times a-day: at sunrise, noonday, 
and sunset: the mode of worship 
prescribed is the repetition of certain 
prayers, and the presentations of 
flowers and fruit, which are to be 
placed on the shrine, before the image 
of Buddha. The sacred books, and 
senior priests, are also to be worship- 
ped ; the former are to have flowers 
placed around them, and an obeisance 
must be made to them before they are 
opened for perusal—during the time the 
Ola is in the hands of the priest, he 
is forbidden either to converse or 
smile. The priests also are forbidden 
to sit down, unless the sacred books 
are placed either on a shelf or table. 
The worship which priests are en- 
joined to pay to their seniors, consists 
in asking their blessings, which the 
suppliant is to beg upon his bended 
knees, with his hands upraised, and 





his head bowed to the earth. The 
blessing is then to be given by the 
senior priest, who is to lean forward, 
with clasped hands, uttering a pre- 
scribed form of words: both sacred 
books and priests are also to be 
worshipped three times a-day. Four 
holydays or pohoya are in each lunar 
month, when the priests are ordered 
to preach to the assembled people the 
duties of their religion, and to incul- 
cate lessons of morality: these days 
are ordered to be observed in like 
manner with our Sabbath; but this 
injunction is not obeyed by the great 
mass of Buddhists. Every fifteenth 
day, the priests of each wihare are 
ordered to assemble in their poega, 
and listen to the rules which are laid 
down for their guidance: the senior 
priest reads the prescribed form, first 
saying in aloud voice: “ If any of our 
body be present whose sins will not 
permit him to sit whilst our doctrines 
are repeated, let him depart.” The 
sins which render a priest unfit to re- 
main whilst the doctrines are read, 
are, murder, fornication, stealing, and 
lying. If an individual has been guilty 
of any of the above, he must quit the 
assembly, and afterwards be tried by 
the priesthood ; when, if he be found 
guilty, he is punished, suspended, or 
expelled the priesthood. Should any 
of the fraternity have committed a 
minor offence, and we believe nearly 
one million are named in Buddhaical 
laws, he is to rise immediately after 
the proclamation is made, and confess 
his guilt: the senior priest is then to 
reprimand and admonish the culprit, 
who, after he expresses contrition, is 
allowed to resume his seat. Annually 
the chief priest of each college ought 
to order the priests belonging to that 
institution to assemble, and listen to 
his exhortations and admonitions. Ce- 
libacy and chastity are strictly enjoined 
by Goutama Buddha upon the priest- 
hood, and should they break their 
vow, they are “to be punished with 
exclusion, expulsion, or penances ; the 
offender is not to be restored except 
by the unanimous consent of an assem- 
bly of twice ten senior priests.” A 
priest is forbidden to sit on the same 








* The custom of the natives being to sleep upon a mat, which they place on the 
round, beds being only used by the higher ranks since their intercourse with 


uropeans. 
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seat with a female, where they are 
excluded from observation, “ which 
if not so excluded as to allow of his 
breaking one of the fundamental laws 
of his faith, is still sufficiently secluded 
to permit of his holding, unheard by 
others, improper conversation.” A 
priest is also forbidden to speak more 
than five sentences to a female, if she 
be alone, or visit her abode unaccom- 
panied. Although celibacy is strictly 
enjoined by Buddha's laws to the 
priesthood, they are permitted, if they 
find it impracticable to keep their vow 
of perpetual chastity, to withdraw from 
the fraternity, lay aside their yellow 
robes, and marry. 

Goutama Buddha orders that dur- 
ing the rainy season priests are not to 
be absent from their abodes more than 
six days, as travelling is attended with 
many difficulties during this season, 
and it is considered derogatory to the 
dignity of a priest to be seen in wet 
or soiled robes. This period is called 
wasswass-sana, and some priests ,of 
great piety will neither leave their 
abodes, nor utter a sound, during the 
whole period, which we believe to be 
about nine or ten weeks. The people 
of each village or district supply the 
priests with provisions (which they 
carry to the temple) during this sea- 
son, and at the termination of the 
rains, the priests are presented with 
new robes. On the last evening of 
wasswass-sana, a general preaching 
takes place all over the island, which 
is most numerously attended, two pul- 
pits being especially constructed for 
the occasion. These temporary build- 
ings are erected by the devotees of 
each particular wihare ; and we never 
saw a more pleasing spectacle than 
these light and elegant structures, 
which were tastefully decorated with 
flowers, the leaves of palms, and 
bunches of the luscious yellow plan- 
tain, arranged in fantastic devices. 
Two of the senior priests, attired in 
their full canonicals, are carried to 
the pulpits by their junior brethren ; 
the younger of the two priests recites 
portions of the sacred writings, which 
the other expounds, and comments 
upon, exhorting the people to practise 
piety and virtue, to subdue their pas- 
sions, to be pure in thought as well as 
deed, to endeavour to resemble Buddha 
in their actions and course of life ; 
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that they may obtain the same rewards 
both in this world and the next. 

As Christians, we are compelled to 
admit, that the precepts of Buddha 
inculcate practices which must be be- 
neficial to every class of the commu- 
nity; and to prove our assertion, we 
cannot do better than quote one of 
Goutama’s discourses, which will be 
found in the Kassapa :— 


“ There are seven sections of moral 
science, which have been fully taught, 
meditated upon, and practised by me, 
and which are necessary for the attain- 
ment of wisdom, knowledge, and deli- 
verance from transmigration. These 
seven are—the ascertainment of truth, 
contemplation, extinction of desire or 
passion, tranquillity, equanimity, con- 
tentment, and persevering exertion.” 


Next to Goutama Buddha, the rank 
of a priest is considered the most 
exalted; not even a monarch should 
remain seated in the presence of one ; 
and like their god Buddha, priests are 
entitled to, and receive worship. The 
priests of Buddha are considered su- 
perior to the gods (of whom we shall 
give an account hereafter), but the 
priests, when they preach, invite the 
gods to form part of the congregation, 
that they may participate in the bene- 
fit, which is inseparably connected 
with having Buddha’s doctrines ex- 
pounded. 

The priests, from their sacred call- 
ing, claimed to be exempted from 
certain obligations imposed by the 
road ordinance, which was passed in 
the legislative assembly of Ceylon in 
the course of the last year (1848), 
and from which they have been re- 
lieved by the insertion of a clause in 
a subsequent ordinance of the same 
year. This injudicious measure, like 
too many others connected with our 
colonies, is likely to be productive of 
much evil, in the impression which it 
is calculated to produce upon the 
minds of the followers of Buddha, 
who are all aware the Christian 
government of the colony has not 
given the same relief to the ministers 
of the Gospel of Christ. We feel that 
we cannot better express our opinions 
upon the subject than by quoting the 
following extracts from a letter, ad- 
dressed by the Lord Bishop of Co- 
lombo to Earl Grey, remonstrating 
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with the Colonial Secretary against 
the adoption of the measure. The 
letter is dated ** Colombo, November 
13, 1848,” and may be found at page 
295 of “ Papers relative to the Affairs 
of Ceylon,” presented to the House of 
Commons in February last :— 


** Having no more legitimate mode of 
bringing my opinion on any points af- 
fecting the religious condition of this 
colony, before your lordship, I am com- 
pelled thus formally to express to your 
lordship my unfeigned sorrow that, in 
an ordinance which bas just passed the 
Legislative Council, entitled ‘ an ordi- 
nance,’ &e., a clause (No. 9) has been 
introduced, exempting all Buddhist 
priests from the labour required under 
that ordinance, and fom all payments 
in commutation of such labour, on the 
ground that the tenets of *‘ Buddhism 
prohibited the priests of that religion 
performing labour of the description 
contemplated, and forbid to such priests 
the acquisition of money or other pro- 
perty,’ while the like exemption is not 
granted to Christian ministers. Ad- 
mitting even that, to a statesman, such 
an exemption may, on political grounds, 
seem expedient, as far as regards the 
Buddhist priests, though not at all as- 
senting to this opinion, I would press 
earnestly upon your lordship the con- 
clusion which follows, that on religious 
grounds the same immunity should be 
extended to Christian ministers. Be- 
cause the British government, having 
only last year so solemnly disavowed, 
and formally discontinued, all connection 
with the Buddhist religion, it is neither 
equitable nor consistent now to exclude 
Christian ministers from privileges 
granted to Buddbist priests. Because 
the exemption being only granted to 
priests, as spiritual persons, and to 
none other, it cannot be treated as 
merely a political question, or divested 
of a religious bearing. If, therefore, 
political reasons require the exemption 
of one class, religious principles require 
the same for the other .... Because 
so honorary a privilege will, for its own 
sake, be greatly esteemed by a people 
wholly uneducated, and incapable of 
discriminating between truth and error, 
and will not fail to be used, by a design- 
ing priesthood, for the purpose of up- 
holding their own false system... . 
Because a Christian government, in its 
unrestricted and equal toleration of all 
religious opinions, cannot confer special 
immunities on the professors of a false 
creed, without disparaging those of the 
true religion. ..... I might urge, 
too, the well-known fact to which the 


records of many courts of law on the 
island will bear testimony, that what- 
ever may be the professed tenets of 
Buddhism, the priests not only inherit 
and possess property, but claim, as 
subjects, the protection of the law for 
its possession....... I need not 
press upon your lordship the obvious 
and great necessity, on the part of our 
rulers, of extreme caution, in legislating 
for an illiterate and superstitious people, 
lest any measure be adopted which may 
even seem to be so perverted as to give 
direct countenance to a system of reli- 
gious falsehood, believing as the Cin- 
galese Buddhist does, the mysterious 
and inherent sanctity of his religion to 
be such, that the British power, though 
invincible in arms, is feeble and futile 
for its overthrow, and _ interpreting 
therefore all its acts as an involuntary 
homage to the superiority of his own 
faith ...... I should not press this 
important matter so earnestly on your 
lordship, if I did not really believe the 
cause of the Christian religion, and the 
prospective dissemination of divine 
truth among an unconverted and un- 
educated people, to be seriously jeopar- 
dized by this enactment.” 


To those of our readers who may 
feel more interested on this subject 
than others, we strongly recommend 
the perusal of the whole of the letter 
of this meek, learned, and zealous 
prelate, who is an honour to the 
church, and we can only regret that 
our limits prevent us from giving it 
at length. 

As a body, the Buddhist priesthood 
in Ceylon are moral and inoffensive, 
and some of them are good scholars, 
being well versed in the literature of 
their country: thus presenting a 
pleasing contrast to their brethren in 
the Celestial Empire, who generally are 
the most depraved and ignorant set 
imaginable. The only point of re- 
semblance between the priests of Bud- 
dha in Ceylon and China is, that they 
are all supported in indolence, either 
by the donations of the charitable, or 
from the lands which appertain to 
each temple. 

The laity are not conversant with 
Buddhaical doctrines, much less with 
the mysteries of their religion, neither 
are they required to observe the whole 
of the Triwededoos-charitie ; but the 
laws of Buddha state, that his fol- 
lowers must believe in the Tisarana, 
and implicitly obey the Pancheseele. 
The Tisarana gives three commands, 
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Buddha-sarana, or to worship Bud- 
dha, acknowledging him to be all 
good, wise, and powerful; Dharme- 
sarana, or to have faith in his doc- 
trines, as the means of attaining ulti- 
mate bliss, or niwane, and avoiding 
eternal punishment; and the third 
commandment is Sangho-sarana, or, 
to believe that priests are disciples of 
Buddha, and qualified to point out the 
method of obtaining salvation. The 
Pancheseele, meaning literally the five 
good qualities, is the same as five of 
the prohibitory commandments, which 
are enjoined to the priesthood, and 
have been named by us in the Tri- 
wededoos-charitie. There are also 
some moral practices enjoined by the 
laws of Buddha to the laity, such as 
giving alms to the poor and sick, lov- 
ing others as ourselves, contemplating 
the uncertainty of all mundane affairs, 
passing our time in a manner bene- 
ficial alike to our fellow-creatures 
and ourselves, despising riches, if 
wealth can only be obtained by mal- 
practices, subjugating the passions, 
subduing unlawful desires, kindness 
to animals, and many other excellent 
maxims of the like nature. 

The most unreflective person must 
allow that the Buddhaical religion 
prescribes a code of morality of a 
most perfect nature, which is un- 
equalled by any other heathen religion, 
and which closely approximates to the 
practices enjoined by our own blessed 
faith. 

The laity make offerings to Bud- 
dha, whenever they go to worship, 
which consist of fruit, the blossoms 
of the bo-tree, and other odori- 
ferous flowers. These simple offer- 
ings are handed to the officiating 
priest, who arranges the various gifts 
on the shrine, which is invariably 
placed before the god. The worship- 
per then kneels before Buddha, bows 
down the head, raises the hand in an 
attitude of supplication above the 
head, and repeats after the priest, “ I 
worship Buddha, and believe him to 
be all good, all wise, all powerful, all 
just. I have not broken Buddha's 
commands ; I do not commit adultery; 
I do not steal; I do not deprive any 
creature of life,” &c. It is rather a 
singular fact, that the Cingalese wo- 
men worship Buddha more con- 
stantly, and, apparently, more devoutly 
than the men; yet in no part of Asia 
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are the female portion of the commu- 
nity so unchaste as they are in Ceylon. 
Formerly, when a gift of land was 
made to a wihare, it was requisite to 
obtain the king's consent, as the me- 
narch lost the dues, which all culti- 
vated lands were subject to, but from 
which all temple lands were exempted. 
The petition to the monarch used to 
be couched in the following terms :— 
«¢ 1, your humble slave, am desirous of 
making an offering of certain lands to 
the wihare for my benefit, and I pray 
your majesty will permit me so to do, 
as it is equally for your good.” Bud- 
dhists believe that by making an offer- 
ing to a wihare they will reap the ad- 
vantage of so doing in their future 
stage of existence, and they also 
believe that by an act of volition, they 
can share the ultimate good to be de- 
rived from the act, or transfer the 
entire benefit which may accrue to any 
person they choose. 

The priests of Buddha, in Ceylon, 
declare that the people do not obey 
the commands of Buddha, or follow the 
precepts which are inculcated by his 
doctrines, as they did in former times ; 
but they do not exert themselves to 
remedy the evil, stating their belief 
that the world is drawing to an end, 
and mankind must become degenerate, 
and extremely sinful, before the world, 
which now exists, is destroyed and re- 
duced to chaos—and that destiny, or 
fate, guides and governs all mankind 
and matter. 

Connected withthe worship of Bud- 
dha, a curious practice is observed, 
which strongly illustrates the national 
customs : there is a certain caste called 
Ambattea, or barbers, and a family of 
that caste had land granted to them in 
perpetuity by the King of Kandy, 
which was held upon the condition 
that the “sacred duty of shaving 
Buddha” should be performed at stated 
periods by a member of the family, and 
that in default or neglect of such duty 
the Jand should revert to the crown. 
The image of Buddha, which under. 
goes this ceremony, is the large one in 
the Dalada Malegawa at Kandy: a 
priest holds a mirror to the face of the 
idol, before whom a curtain is drawn; 
the barber stands on one side of the 
curtain and performs sundry evolutions 
with his razor, as if in the act of shav- 
ing a person, and the ceremony is 
performed without the operator seeing 
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or touching the idol. To the best of 
our belief, up to the present day this 
absurd custom is followed by the des- 
cendants of the family to whom the 
lands in question were originally 
granted. There is a heavenly phe no- 
menon, which appears occ asionally 
Ceylon, called by the natives Buddha 
lights ; this faintly resembles the nor- 
thern lights, and is extremely resplen- 
dent; the priests declare this is a 
sign $f Buddha's displeasure, when 
his followers have become sinful in the 
extreme, and that the light appears 
over the wihare, from whence the 
priests suppose the phenomenon to 
emanate, where those who have com- 
mitted the sin, which has aroused the 
god’s anger, last worshipped. 
Although the national system of 
religion is Buddhaical, still Buddha is 
not the sole god who is worshipped in 
Ceylon, as there are others whom the 
Cingalese believe to be guardian 
spirits, who preside over the welfare 
of the island and their religion. The 
names of these gods are, Kattragam, 
Vishnu, Nata-Samen, Pittia, and the 
goddess Patine. The whole of these 
have temples erected for their wor- 
ship, which are called dewales, and it 
is not uncommon to see a wihare and 
dewale in close proximity. These 
gods are worshipped by dances, sup- 
plications, and offerings of flowers, 
fruit, and money ; and no worshipper 
can make these offerings who has par- 
taken of animal food for several days 
previous to the time of making the 
offerings. The Cingalese supplicate 
Buddha alone for final happiness, and 
for favor in another state of existence ; 
but the other gods are besought by 
them to confer temporal blessings, and 
to protect them from sickness and 
misfortune. The colours and dresses 
of these gods differ ; Kattragam and 
Pittia are delineated as being of 
red complexions, Nata-Samen of 
pure white, Vishnu of a blue, whilst 
the goddess Patine is the possessor of 
a bright yellow skin. Kattragam is 
the god who is most feared and re- 
vered, and his principal dewalé, in the 
eastern part of the islan d, was formerly 
resorted to by number!ess worshippers. 
This temple i is situated in the village 
which bears the same name as the 


* Eiswara is the only god who has not a dewale dedicated to him in Ceylon. 











god, and formerly, at certain seasons 
of the year, used to be crowded with 
pilgrims, many of whom came from 
the remotest parts of India to worship 
the god Kattragam. The only curi- 
osities in the dewale are the kalana- 
madina, and the karandua of iswera ; 
the first is a capacious clay chair, or 
couch (covered with the skin of 
a cheetah), which the priests assert 
was constructed by the first priest of 
the dewale, who, for his great piety, 
passed from this world to the next, 
without undergoing the agonies of 
death. The karandua contains a small 
image of Kattragam, and an equally 
diminutive pair of shoes. At Kandy 
there is also a dewale dedicated to this 
god as wellas to Vishnu, Nata-Samen, 
and the goddess Patine. The approach 
to the Nata Dewale, through two 
massive well-proportioned archways, 
is remarkably fine, and as the ground 
around the temp »le is filled with noble 
trees, whose thick, umbrageous foliage 
afford a welcome shelter from the sun’s 
rays, the coup d@il is pleasing in the 
extreme. The atmosphere around 
the dewale is replete with the per- 
fume of the splendid, fragrant bo- 
tree, as near each dewale is planted 
the sacred tree, amidst groves of the 
tall, slender, and graceful palm. 

We regret that we cannot give an 
account of the shrines of the idols, as 
none save the priests are allowed to 
approach the sanctuary, or raise the 
curtain which conceals the door be- 
hind which the idol is seated. The 
aspects of the gods we have been en- 
abled to describe, from having seen 
them in the various temples of Bud- 
dha. Cingalese scholars believe that 
Vishnu and Eiswara* are the chiefs 
of the gods (called Bhoomatoo-dewis), 
and that they have entrusted the gods 
before named, and the goddess Patine, 
with the power of governing the 
world, watching especially over the 
religious and civil rights of Lanka- 
diva. 

The kappurales, or priests of de- 
wales, are not regularly educated for 
that office, neither are they ordained, 
and they require no qualification save 
that of caste; as it is requisite that 
the kappurales of Kattragam should 
be Brahmens, whilst the priests of 
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Vishnu, Nata-Samen, and the god- 
dess Patine, must be either Goewanse 
or Pattea people. The manner in 
which the gods are worshipped is 
by the kappurales dancing in their 
respective dewales, and the exertion 
they undergo, with the contortions 
into which they throw their limbs, is 
most painful to witness. Some of the 
assistant priests play upon musical in- 
struments, such as tom-toms, hollow 
rings of metal, pipes, and chauk 
shells, which are used as wind-in- 
struments, producing most dissonant 
sounds, which the Cingalese consider 
pleasing melody.* 

Although the priests will not 
allow any one save themselves to 
enter the sanctuary where the god is 
placed, they will perform the whole of 
their worship before strangers. These 
priests, unlike the priests of Buddha, 
meet with little respect from the peo- 
ple; nevertheless, they are supported 
by the donations of the devotees, and 
by the produce of lands with which 
the respective dewales have been en- 
dowed. The chiefs of the principal 
dewales at Kandy are laymen of high 
rank (who used formerly to be ap- 
pointed by the king), and are styled 
dewale-baysnayeke-nilamis ; who are 
assisted in their duties by many subor- 
dinate officers, which duties consist of 
receiving and disbursing the proceeds 
of the lands belonging to their respec- 
tive dewales. The dewale-baysnayeke- 
nilimi never personally present their 
offerings to the gods, or join with the 
kappurales in their dances, as none 
but officiating priests can perform 
either the one or the other of these 
ceremonies. It is remarkable that 
although Buddha’s wihare can be en- 
tered by all who desire to witness the 
rites of his worship, yet the greatest 
mystery is maintained in all that is 
connected with the presentation of 
offerings to the gods. Cingalese 


* This reminds us of an anecdote. 
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scholars affirm, that before Goutama 
Buddha visited Lanka-diva, Vishnu was 
the god who was honoured and wor- 
shipped; and whilst some maintain 
that Buddha was an incarnation of 
Vishnu, others believe that Vishnu 
will become Nitra-Buddha, or the 
Buddha who is yet to appear. In the 
dewales, or temples of the gods, 
there is invariably some relic, which 
usually is a warlike weapon, such as a 
spear, a bow and arrow; and these 
implements are represented by the 
kappurales as having been deposited 
miraculously upon the site which the 
god had selected for a dewale. The 
will of the god having been thus mi- 
raculously expressed, the edifice was 
commenced, and by permission of the 
king, the new dewale was endowed 
with lands, and possessed the same 
privileges and immunities as the tem- 
ples of Buddha. 

The conjoint worship of Buddha and 
the gods is a most extraordinary pecu- 
liarity in the national religion of Cey- 
lon, for the worship of the latter is 
not only tolerated, but is considered 
perfectly orthodox, as frequently a 
wihare and dewale are built under the 
same roof, and in every temple of 
Buddha are to be seen some of the 
gods we have named, who are looked 
upon as the guardian spirits of the 
wihare; but they are only worshipped 
in their own peculiar dewales. Native 
historians affirm, that in former times 
Lanka-diva was densely populated, and 
most prosperous (and from the re- 
mains of ancient grandeur still to be 
seen, we are compelled to admit the 
veracity of this statement), that the 
laws of Buddha were then maintained 
and observed in all their pristine pu- 
rity, but that as the prosperity and 
population of their country have de- 
creased, so the religion and doctrines 
of Buddha have gradually been ne- 
glected. 


A fellow-countryman of ours, who was re- 


siding near Colombo, complained to his appoo, or head servant, that musical meet- 
ings held by the natives, in a house adjoining his premises, disturbed his slumbers, 
and threatened, if the practice were not discontinued, to take the offenders before a 
magistrate. The appoo remonstrated with his master in broken English—the pur- 
port of which remonstrance was, that although Europeans could fight, and were 
good scholars, they did not know what Goop music was, or they never would com- 
plain that Cingalese musical meetings disturbed their rest, and much less attempt 


to force a discontinuance of them. 
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Tue attainment to eminence in any particular walk of life, no matter how lowly 
or insignificant, denotes in its possessor some attribute, or combination of attri- 
butes, “above the common herd of m: wkind ; but when, in an age like this,— 
wherein learning and science, and not only mere abstract truths of science, but 
their prac tical application to all the gre: it ends of earthly enjoyment, are the 
guiding star which all look up to,—a man holds an exalted rank in any of 
those de spartments, which lead and teach the educated and thinking portion of 
society, we naturally turn to inquire by what means such celebrity has been 
acquired. Genius and talent, the birthright of a few, may ené ible’ their pos- 
sessor to cope with a difficult mathematical problem, or to produce the loftiest 
conceptions in the arts, in music, or poetry ; but their owner may have lacked 
the peculiz wr power for bringing these qualities to maturity, or missed the proper 
opportunity for placing them before the world. Industry may accumulate know- 
ledge without applying it, e sither for the good of its owner or mankind in general. 
Some there are, also, who with vast ‘stores of knowledge, and even great 
power, if they would but exercise it, live rather in what may be to them a 
delicious, but which is to the world an useless dream of the pi ast, instead of un- 
remittingly wrestling with the present, and standing on the “look out” for the 
future. “Perhaps it was because some of the ancient masters of the pictorial 
art were content to labour for posterity, that they produced those noble 
works which have rendered their names so renowned ; while, on the other hand, 
the very desire of courting the fashion, and living but for the present, may have 
conduced to effect the contr ary end just now. But painting is not a science 
or art of rapid progress, or de spending much upon disc sovery ; and though it 
bears a slow and steady mission to man, it can effect but little to retrieve the 
fortunes of a country, or to benefit the multitude generally. 

The age of escape from barbarism, denominated chivalrous, when the drama 
excited ‘and instructed—when architecture and sculpture elevated—but when 
alchemy astonished, astrology infatuated, and religious enthusiasm swayed and 
biassed the minds of men, is—with us islanders at least, —past and gone. The 
meditations of the recluse, the repose of the study, and the retireme nt of the 
cloister, meet with but little sympathy and re ‘ward at present. We live in 
times of enterprise and research, of invention and discovery; and not only of 
travel into the vast untrodden regions of the unknown, but of the practical 
application of every discovery in science or art to some useful purpose ; and in 
this every-day- working world of ours, progressing as it is with railroad speed, 
it requires a vigour of intellect, and, above all, an energy not merely of thought 
but of action, to join in the race which former times and other men demanded 
not. The external world around us, and the very nature of man, at present, 
exhibits this. We now grumble if we cannot accomplish in a single hour the 
journey which our gré andfathers jogged over at the rate of thirty ‘miles a-d: Ly. 
The mental constitution of man has bee sn, perhaps, but little altered since his 
creation ; but, no doubt, education, race, habit, country, and external circum- 
stances, induce a growth of energy adequate to the demand for its exercise ; 
and proportionate to its ener ‘gy is the onward progress of a nation as well as an 
individual. Remembrance of the past may stimulate to deeds of valour in the 
field ; the example of the heroes and sages of antiquity may incite to acts of 
virtue, generosity, and kindness, of both a public and private nature ; but 
though they humanise and refine soc iety , and even tend to exalt anation in a moral 
point of view, they in no way assist to foster, cultivate, or advance those elements 

by which the great social machine is now moved onwards. ‘To lead into a new, 
instead of following supinely in the old beaten track, is now the secret of most 
great men’s success. 

Of all the branches of human knowledge to which modern times have given birth 
—which has been developed with the greatest success, and defined with the most 
unerring certainty—which has most generally benefited the human race by its as« 
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sistance towards the advance and improvement of agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce—which has contributed most largely to ‘aid our necessities, our luxu- 
ries, and arts, and to which our health, publie and private, as individuals and in 
communities, is more than to any other indebted—chemistry and its handmaid, 
natural philosophy, holds the highest plac e. When, therefore, we see a man not 
only rise to eminence, but take a prominent position in such a vast branch of 
knowledge, we naturally wish to trace his steps, and see how and by what means 
his position has been achieved. 

The natural gift of eloquence, which some persons possess, may make the ora- 
tor, the essayist, the advocate, or the preacher, but it does not form the statesman 
or the historian, the lawyer or the divine. The quick eye and ready hand may 
assist the surgeon, but it does not make the medical philosopher. To climb the 
hill of honest reputation there must be added, the patient and enduring toil of 
research, habits of inductive reasoning and mental dese ipline, the art of critical 
investigation, the labour of analysis, practised observation, the rapid adap- 
tation of means, and the ready perception of truth; but above and before 
all, the courage to grapple with difliculty, and the ene rgy to display or 
bring forward the result of these combined powers. ‘To borrow an expres- 
sion suggested by the subject, to polarise the mind. This great principle of 
energy is often a natural gift, but it is also susceptible of ‘increased growth 
by cultivation. If its antithesis, sloth, creeps like a withering lichen over the 
indolent, so does energy spring up like a well-watered plant in those that culti- 

vate it. He that would now battle with the world, must stand like a general 
in an engagement, watching every turn of the enemy; taking advantage 
of every mistake; omitting no opportunity ; preserving his coolness amidst 
the roar of the battle; doing the proper thing just at the proper time; 
acting on the defensive one moment, and directing the fierce charge the 
next. He who wars thus will conquer, though thousands were arrayed against 
him. He must also rise with the difficulties that beset his path, and laughing 
silently at the sneer of the scornful, never, for a moment, lose sight of the main 
object of his hopes or his ambition. 

Energy—the energy of talent—perseverance, and enterprise, are the peculiar 
characteristics of the northern and western nations. Look at the brave 
but luxurious and procrastinating Oriental ; he built for himself far in the 
wild, echoless desert, a fortress, supposed not only to be impregnable but un- 
approachable by an enemy. No European eye had ever beheld it ; it remained 
like one of the fabulous, enchanted palaces of old; its precise geographical posi- 
tion was almost unknown, and to reach it no w ester n soldier had, as yet, had the 
hardihood even to dare. There this city of refuge remained, my sterious and un- 

conquered, till a veteran warrior of a little island in the Western Sea, who is the 
very embodiment of energy, saw that the attempt must be made to reach it; and 
having so determined, immediately put his resolution into practice ; mare hed off 
with a handful of followers into the arid plains, where it was supposed to exist, 

without chart or map, guided by the compass by day, and the stars by night, 

but drawn on by his own fierce energy, he sought, and found, and conquered ; ; 
as has been said of Columbus’ discove ery of a world, it would have risen before 
him if but to reward his hope.* Ambition prompted ;. genius conceived, but 
energy alone enabled Napoleon to carry his cannon over the Alps; and Davy 
might have lived and died as he began, an obscure apothecary, but for the 
daring soul which pressed him onward in the race. It is needless, however, to 
defend by argument, or to illustrate by example, an axiom so generally acknow- 
ledged as the foregoing, but we have pref iced this biogr aphica al notice by these 
observations, because we do not think any other man in this kingdom is more 

justly entitled to whatever credit or influence they bestow than the subject of 

this memoir. 

To describe in terms of hyperbole, and dress up in superlatives, the course 
and character of the subject of this sketch, would be a task much easier to our- 
selves—but we feel assured, distasteful both to his own feelings and those of our 
readers—than to detail, without any flowers of language or rhetorical adornment, 
his labours and their results. A philosopher i is, however, known and tried by 












































* Napier’s Conquest of Emaum Ghur, 
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his works ; and by a simple enumeration and detail of these, we undertake to 
shew good cause for affording a niche in our Walhalla to the Irishman, with 
whose memoir we now present our readers. 

Robert Kane was born in Dublin in 1810, and educated for the medical 
profession. His early tendency to chemical pursuits, and to the industrial 
applications of science, probably arose from his family having been chemical 
manufacturers in this city. In the universal coll: apse which followed the Union, 
in Ireland generally, and in Dublin in partic ular, nearly a quarter ofa century 
elapsed, during which there was a total prostr ition of all the vital powers of 
the country; enterprise ceased; trade languished, nay, literally expired ; 
literature was alt ogether extinguished ; Irish science, or scientific men, took but 
a very«minor position in the eyes of the learned world—law schools we had 
none—medicine slept; the very wit and spar kling eloquence of former times 
appeared as if crushe d by the blow ; our University seems to have been in a state 
almost of hybernation ; ‘and our R ryal Academy dragged ona puny existence, at 
times scarcely able to collect asuflicient auditory at its meetings. True it is, a few 
bright stars remained or appeared from time to time in our firmament ; a Brinkley, 
a Grattan, a Kirwan, a P lunke ‘t, a Bushe, and a Whitley Stokes, but they only 
rendered the surrounding darkness mor Ps ilps ible. ‘The men who had witnessed 
the comparative glory of the Irish nation, fought in the struggle for its mainten- 
ance, and beheld its downfal and dee: ay,appe ared tohave sickened at the sight of its 
desols ation, and ¢ given upall hopes ofamendment; so that itrequired anew generation 
to arise in order to make any effort for its improvement. If England, with unbe- 
coming asperity, brags of the millions—but not e si@ht millions, be it remembered— 
which she has doled out to save from starvation the peasantry of this portion of 
the united kingdom, it would be well that she occasionally “remembered what 
she rendered Ireland for upwards of twenty years after the withdrawal of her 
parliame nt, her nobility, her gentry, and her trade. 

First to raise itself from this thraldom and inactiv ity, and to spread abroad ~ 
fair name and fame of the science and literature of Dublin, was the School 
Medicine, of which we have given some account upon a former occasion. * Ms. 
Kane commenced his studies at a propitious time, just 
of medicine was stru; 
then the great foc usof 


when our young school 
cling into life, and attached himself to the Meath Hospit: il, 

attraction, under the teac hing of Dr. Graves and Dr. William 
Stokes, where his talents and unremitting zeal in the acquirement of knowledge 
soon attracted their attention, and earned thei ‘ir warmest approbation and assist- 
ance. At this period we did not possess, in Dublin, a single periodical, either 
literary or profe ssional, and great indeed were the difficulties which obstructed 
the path of the aspirant after scientific fame. A small medical society, how- 
ever, principally composed of the students of the Meath Hospital, was started 
at this time, and in 1829, Mr. Kane received a gold medal from this body for 
a prize essay on the effects of morbid poisons introduced into the circulation. 
The year following he obtained, after a public examination, the clinical clerks ship 
of the Meath Hospit: ul, a situation which reflects the highest credit on its founders, 
and has, we have reason to know, conferred most signal benefits upon the science 
of medicine in this country. In the same year (1830), he also carried off a prize 
offered by Dr. Graves for the best ess ay on the Patholowie al Condition of the 
Fluids in Typhus Fever, a contribution to medical science in which he combated 
with effect the pernicious doctrines of Broussais and the solodists, at that time 
widely spread over this country, and revived the humoral p: athology, which was 
then making great way upon the Continent, under the guidance of the cele- 

brated Andral. 

While carry ing on these laborious investigations—researches such as seldom 
occupy the mind of a student, and fulfilling the arduous duties of his office—at- 
tending to the sick, and recording medical cases of interest—he entered Trinity 
( ‘ollege, i in order to fit himself for the only degree in medicine then given in this 
country; and notwithstanding the variety ‘and | intensity of his other occupations, 
his university career was not without distinction, for he obtained several science 
honours. Although Mr. Kane completed his medical education, and became a li- 
centiate in 1832, and subsequently, in 1841, was elected a Fellow of the King and 











* See the Memoir of Robert J. Graves, M.D., in No, 110, Feb. 1842. 
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Queen’s College of Physici ians in Ireland, his actual medical career may be said to 
have ended here; for circumstances occ urred, about this time, which induced him 
to relinquish all thoughts of following up the practical portion of the profession, 

Owing to circumstances, here unnecessary to detail, the classes of the medical 
profession at that time consisted of physici ians, most of whom had graduated 
in Scotland, on account of the difficulties which, we regret to say, lay in the 
way of procuring a medical degree in Ireland; surgeons, be longing chie fly to 
our Irish vdibeie and apothecaries, who stood in the position of the English 
general practitioners, prescribing as well as compounding medicine, all of whom 
were licentiates of the Irish Apothec aries’ Hall, and many of whom possessed 
degrees in medicine and surgery from some of the E nglish or Scotch colleges. 
Seeing that the public would have a “ general practitioner,” and that so many 
members of their own body were in possession of the field, the Apothecaries’ 
Company determined, with laudable zeal, to extend and improve their curricu- 
lum of edue ‘ation as far as their act of parliament permitted. They, therefore, 
proceeded, in 1831, to establish a separate chair of chemis stry, instead of the 
united one of chemistry and materia medica, which formerly existed, and which 
was filled with somuch ability by Mr. Donovan, with whose labours and acquire- 


ments most of our readers are familiar; and young Kane, then a student, was 
elected to the office. From this cireum stance arose the School of the Apothec -aries” 


Hall ; while, at the same time, it comple ‘tely directed the current of Mr. Kane’s 
labours into a purely chemical and scie ntific channel. He as to be 
Professor of Chemistry to the Apothecaries’ Hall till 1845, when he was 
succeeded by Dr. Aldridge. For many years he was one of the examin- 
ing board of “the Apothecaries’ Hall, and assisted greatly in introducing those 
improvements into the course of education now required by that body, and in the 
organisation of the School of Medicine attached to that institution, from which 
have sprung many of our present general practitioners. 

Shortly after this ap pointment, ‘the young professor published his first work, 
‘The Elements of Pharmacy,” which was “intended to convey to the student 
a knowledge of the principles upon which the more important pharmaceutical 
operations are founded, and thus fill up that space which exists between the 
mere detail of the processes in a Pharmac opeia, and the theoretic explanations 
of their nature given in a systematic book.” This was, we believe, the first at- 


tempt made to introduce the Continental ideas and methods of tres ating the 
subject into Ireland. 

We have already alluded to the deficiency of periodical literature and literary 
enterprise in Dublin twenty years ago. This defect the energy and comprehen- 
sive mind of Professor Kane at once perceived and endeavoured to remedy, as 
far as medicine and its collateral branches were concerned ; and, in 1832, he 
projected the Dublin Journal of Medical Science, intending it originally for 
the publication of articles on subjects — with chemistry and ‘phar- 
macy; but afterwards, at the instance of Drs. Graves and Stokes, who became 
with him its joint editors, it appeared as a journal of practical medicine as 
wellas chemistry. His direct connexion with this periodical continued till 1834, 
when his various other avocations rendered it impossible for him to devote to it 
the necessary time and attention which effective editorship in any form demands, 
From 1832 to 1837, Professor Kane contributed ten papers of great value to 
that periodical, most of which are, however, upon subjects not generally inte- 
resting to the general reader ; but we may enumerate among them, his Memoir 
upon the “Composition of the Fluids in Diabetes ;” in which, by demonstrating 
that the quantity of organic bases is not affected by the disease, he disproved 
the old and laid the foundation of the present theory of the nature of that 
malady. This, together with the two former papers alluded to, were of consi- 
derable value in a prac tical point of view. Another of his memoirs, published 
about this time, consisted of ** Remarks on the properties of the Hydracids,” in 
which he demonstrated the electro-positive character of hydrogen, and the con- 
sequent basic propertie s of water, and the other hydrogen compounds usually 
called acids. ‘These views, then considered anomalous and startling, have been 
since almost universally received. 

The influence which this periodical—first projected by the subject of this 
memoir, and now established as the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical 
Science—has had upon the progress of medicine, as well as professional and even 
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general literature in this country, it is impossible to calculate. It was the 
first successful periodical, whether scientific, literary, or medical, that emanated 
from the Irish press during the present century, and it has now reached to thir ty- 
five goodly volumes. Our own ms izazine was commenced in the following y ear. 

In 1838, Doctor Kane married Miss B aily, authoress of “The Irish Flora,” 
and niece to Francis Baily, the distinguishe d astronomer. 

In 1834, after a concours of public lectures—the first of the kind, we believe, 
attempted in this country—Dr. Kane was elected Professor of Natural P hilo. 
sophy to the Royal Dublin Soe iety, a situation he held till 1847, when he 
resigned, and Dr. W. Barker was elected in his stead. His most instructive 
lectures at this institution were carefully prepared, and characterised by clear- 
ness, igpressiveness, and the happy ad: ptation and felicity of his experiments ; 
but these were of little importance in comparison with their practical utility, 
and their great value in an industri al and manufacturing point of view. Not 
only in his addresses, but in the working of the department over which he pre- 
sided in the Royal Dublin Society, did he, by every means in his power, labour 
to develop the latent wealth, and promote the agricultural and m: wnufacturing 
interests of Ireland. At the triennial exhibitions of our manufactures he gave 
illustrative courses of lectures, which were of the greatest possible advantage 
both to the crowded audiences which he addr essed, and to the manufac. 
turers and artisans in the city. In 1843, Professor Kane delivered a 
course of lectures on the different sources of industry which exist in 
Ireland; and the investigations which he instituted for that purpose 
were afterwards amplified and worked out in detail, in his well-known work 
upon the Industrial Resources of Ireland, to which we shall presently allude. 

We must now go back some nine or ten years, and trace this dis tinguished 
Irishman’s onward progress in another institution of a less practical but more 
scientific character—we mean the Royal Irish Academy, of which he was elected 
a member in 1832, and placed upon its council in 1841. Shortly afterwards he 
was elected to the honourable post of secretary to the council, in the room of 
the late Professor M‘Cullagh, when that ge mtleman became secretar y to the 
academy. This office Protessor Kane continued to fill till he was appointed 
president of the Queen’s Coliege at Cork, when the present secretary to 
council, the Rev. Professor Graves, was a. 

The labours, researches, and discoveries which Professor Kane laid before 
the Royal Irish Academy, will be found at length in the transactions and pro- 
ceedings of that learned body. Many of these would be uninteresting, and 
others perhaps not unde rstood by the generality of our readers. The two fol- 
lowing, however, should be partic ularly noticed, because they appear to have in- 
fluenced his present position not a little. 

In 1835, Professor Kane was eugene with some chemical researches on 
woodspirit, and had proceeded as far as the methods of analysis employed in 
these countries allowed, and had read an account of his results to the Royal 
Trish Academy, when he found that Dumas and Peligot had been wor king on 
the same subject i in Paris, and by the superiority of the Continental methods of 
organic analysis had not only obtained all his results, but had gone much further 
in working out the investigation. He then felt the necessity of visiting the 
Continental chemical and “other scientific schools, and during the succeeding 
year he spent a great portion of his time in visiting the labor atories and scientific 
institutions of Germany and France. But before he proceede xd to the Conti- 
nent, he again brought forward the subject of pyroligne ous spirit at the meeting 
of the British Association held in Dublin, and satisfactorily established the truth 
of his investigations. 

There is se carcely a subject in either science or literature which is not open 
to the careful investigation of the industrious ; and in chemis stry, either from the 
discrepancies of previous enquirers, or owing to the mode of investigation em- 
ployed, there has of late years been an inviting field for ls abour, if not discov ery. 
These feelings seem to have actuated the subje ct of this memoir in commence ing a 
series of researches on the ammoniacal compounds of mercury, copper, and zine. 
The results which he arrived at were first broached in 18: 36, and brought to a con- 
clusion two years afterwards, when they were published i in the transactions of 
the Royal Irish Ac ademy. Immediately after their appearance, they were trans- 
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1849.] Sir Robert Kane, M.D. 631 
lated into most of the Continental scientific journals. Eminent chemists in 
Stockholm and Berlin verified all Kane’s experiments; and Berzclius, when 
describing their results in his annual account of the progress of chemistry, char- 
acterised them as the most remarkable and important chemical researches of 
the period, as they had clearly demonstrated the existence of the electro-nega- 
tive radical amidogene and the true nature of ammonia. The conclusions ar- 
rived at in these memoirs have since been adopted by almost all philosophical 
chemists, and in the year 1843, the Royal Irish Academy awarded the Cunningham 
gold medal to Professor Kane for this valuable discov ery; for thec ireumstances 

attending which, as well as a short analysis of these researches, we refer our 
readers to the address of the then pre sident, Sir William Hamilton, published 
in the second volume of the proceedings of the Academy. 

In 1840, Professor Kane presented to the Royal Society of London some 
researches on the colouring matters of the lichens, which were subse- 
ge published in the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions,” under the head 

‘*Contributions to the Chemical History of Archil and Litmus.” This 
tt was the pioneer into an untrodden and extremely difficult field of re- 
search. The complexity of the results from the examination of bodies so prone 
to decomposition, and so hard to distinguish, is so great, that the difficulty 
of even indicating the general nature of their chemical constitution can 
scarcely be understood, except by those who have themselves worked at the 
subject. The merit of this memoir was at once recognized, and so quickly and 
highly appreci iated, that although the author announced his conviction that sub- 
sequent investigation might be expected to add to, and perhaps to modify many 
of the results at which lie had arrived, the Royal Society immediately conferred 
upon him their royal medals. 

We might proceed still further in describing and descanting upon the various 
memoirs contributed by Professor Kane to different periodic: ils, as well as pub- 
lished in the proceedings and transactions of learned bodies, were it necessary 
to elucidate the subject, or if they could be at all understood by the general 
reader. Before, however, we mention his two great published works, we would 
here,—because it appears next in the chronological order of his labours, and be- 
sause we have reason to know that it laid the foundation for the present soil 
analysis of Ireland,—introduce the subject of the report upon the Ord- 
nance Memoir, made by order of the government in 1843. We here find 
two letters from Professor Kane ; the one descriptive of the materials requisite 
for a _proper memoir on the productive economy of this kingdom; the other, 
a series of answers to certain queries made by the commissioners re- 
specting the propriety of publishing the information collected by the officers 
employed in the Ordnance Survey generally, and in particular, on the subject 
of : agriculture, mineral products, ‘natural resources, and the value of establishing 
a museum of economic geology similar to that erected in London some years 
previously. As this latter subje ct is of such vital i import ance, particularly toa 
country in a transition state, and situated as our’s now, when every suggestion 

calculated to make known her wealth, incite and properly direct her industry, 

and display her natural resources, should be respected, we willingly insert the 
following recommendations of Professor Kane, the more especially as they 
would appear to be, even so far as they have yet been carried out, the only ones 
acted on by the government since :— 


‘* The publication of the collection made in the course of the Ordnance Survey 
may be of the very highest utility, in developing the productive resources of Ireland. 
Further, as the means which the survey affords for collecting information surpasses 
the opportunities of even the most active individuals, so its organisation in one de- 
partment affords a power of comparison and verification of results which is of the 
highest importance, where those results are to be made the bases of practical in- 
dustry. This is well seen; where, in determining the most suitable localities for 
the application of capital and labour in any brane h, a variety of circumstances, 
physical, geological, and statistical, require to be taken into account, in order to 
prevent the losses which imperfect information might occasion, and which are not 
more destructive to the individuals who suffer than to the country, by the unfa- 
vourable precedents which are thus established. 

** Although there may be practical difficulties met with in applying the informa- 
tion given by the survey to the local objects of mining, manufactures, agriculture, 
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&e., yet I cannot trace in those difficulties more than what every person must 

expect to meet who starts any branch of industry in a new locality—access to 
markets and to materials not produced on the spot; intelligent superintendence, 
and a supply of skilled labour, will present difficulties, towards overcoming which 
nothing can assist more the capitalist than the conviction that the main foundation 
of his enterprise is real; that the information of the nature of the locality on which 
he acts is exact; and this definiteness and authority cannot, as I conceive, be ob- 
tained in any examination of the country so fully, “che saply, and rapidly as by the 
corps of qué alified observers belonging to the Ordnance Sur vey. 

“ Although, in many instances, certain plants have been found connected with 
peculiar soils, and certain animals with peculiar circumstances of soil and vegeta- 
tion, I doubt whether science can as yet announce any general prine iple of this kind 
by which practical men might act. The observations made in the course of the 
survey on this point may become, however, doubly of importance; for, considered 
as isolated facts, they may be practically employed, and may, when in sufficient 
number, indicate the gener ral rule from which practical guidance may in other cir- 
cumstances be deduced. 

**It would certainly be necessary to determine, by chemical examination, the 

nature of all the leading and characteristic varieties of soils, minerals, ores, and 
mineral waters. I consider, however, that by organising a proper plan for the 

chemical department, the number of quantitative analyses to be made might be re- 
duced within moderate limits, and the expense become very trifling, in comparison 
with the importance and positive utility of the work. 

‘It is difficult to judge of the time requisite for such a work; but if the question 
refers only to the time required for the execution of the chemical business, I am of 
opinion that, if the specimens be ready, the work would be carried on at the rate 
of two counties per annum, or three counties in the central district, whose uniform 
geological character presents a less variety of soils and mincrals to be analysed. 

* A collection of fossils, and other objects of natural history illustrative of the 
local circumstances and structure of Ireland, would, in my opinion, be most valu- 
able as a means of education and enjoyment to the people ; ‘and from the number of 
specimens collected in the survey, there might be established such museums in all 
the chief towns of Ireland, and thus accomplish with ease a result almost i imprac- 
ticable to local associations, unless at a vast expense. 

**T attach the very highest importance to the establishment in Dublin of a central 
museum of economic geology, on the plan of that in London. Itis, as I have found 
in my own person, almost impossible to collect specimens of the various minerals 
and rocks capable of useful ap plication without a personal survey, the expense of 
which to an individual is, of course, prohibitory. The e »xhibition of these, in the 
forms best calculated to show their technical value, such as pillars, vases, &c., goes 
also far beyond any private means. In fact, I may say, that for several years back 
I have been most anxious to form an Irish technical museum, and have devoted all 
my spare time, and as much money as I could afford, to that object, but only with 
the result of convincing me that, whilst nothing can be more important, inde ed more 
necessary, for the indastrial resources of Irel land than such a collection, it is only 
by public means that it can be effected, or, indeed, in order to make it publicly 
available, that it ought to be carried into effect. 

* The prosecution of the ordnance memoir will leave the materials for such mu- 
seum ready at hand; and, certainly, if the opportuni ty be lost, it can only be re- 
sumed by the expe »nditure of much more time and money than could be at present 
necessary. From much attention given to this subject, I am convinced that by 
such means, coupled with a well-direc sted system of industrial education, a profound 
change could be rapidly effected in the aspect of this country.”—pp. 78, 79. 


From these suggestions apparently arose the ‘‘ Museum of Irish Industry. 
As we expect the most bene ficial results to spring from this institution, and ¢ 
it is one calculated to benefit every class in the community, we must still fur ther 
dilate upon its merits, intentions, and mode of wor king. The Irish survey from 
which it sprung, and to which reference has been so frequently made in the 
pages of this journal, commenced in 1825, under “ direction of Colonel, now 
General C olby ; but its great moving power was Captain Larcom, an English 
gentleman, but so long and so intimate sly connected with the affairs of Ireland, and 
moreover so national in his views, that we had almost styled him our distinguished 
countryman. The original plan of this grand national undertaking would, if 
carried out, have rendered Ireland better known, and would have deve loped its 
resources more advantageously than any other country in Europe ; for, according 
to a letter addressed by Colonel Colby to Sir Henry Hardinge, then first clerk 
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of the Ordnance, we learn that the trigonometrical and topographical surve 
should be considered as a foundation for statistical, antiquarian, geologic 
and biological surveys. Such, however, it should be remembered was the 
original intention ; ; and to carry this into effect has been so frequently and so 
urgently pressed upon the government by some of the most learned as well as 
some of the most influential men in the country. It does not appertain to the 
subject in hand to follow out this matter further, or to inquire into the causes 
why government thought fit to arrest the progress of that great work. Such, 
howev er, was the fact. The trigonometrical and topogr: aphical survey was 
completed, and the splendid maps, the result of these investigations, have been 
published ; but with the exce ption of the memoir of Lantnneitan, which was 
principally the labour of Captain Larcom, Dr. Petrie, Captain Portlock, and 
Mr. O'Donovan, and the geological survey of a limited district in the north of 
Treland by Captain Portlock, no further i immediate result followed. The govern- 
ment relinquished the idea of giving to the public the information acquired 
with such care and expense. A geological and zoological collection, however, was 
formed at the Ordnance Office in the Phenix Park, and thus the matter rested 
for some years. Again and again the government were entreated to continue 
the work, and several meetings of scie ntifie men were held on the subject, the 
result of which was the commission of inquiry to which we have just alluded. 

It is here necessary to allude to another result of this movement. Mr., now 
Sir Henry, De la Beche, as soon as the surveys of Cornwall and Devon 
were published, proposed to the Board of Ordnance to colour geologically the 
maps of these districts, and thus in process of time arose the present geological 
survey of England, which it was afterwards sought to extend to this country. 

In 1846, the measures recommended in the letter of Professor Kane, who 
had now acquired additional celebrity by the publication of the first edition of 
his great work upon the Industrial Resources of Ireland, were in part carried 
out; the museum in Stephen’s-green was created, and he was appointed Director. 
The ordnance, zoological, and mineral collection at Mountjoy was also removed 
to it. This institution is under the immediate control of the Chief Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, but the geological survey with which it is con- 
nected, and which is under the able superintendence of Professor Oldham, is 
still dependent on the English survey, 

We do not think we are prolonging this memoir too much by giving 
some account of the objects of this estabishment—one so intimately connected 
with the best interests of this country, and which the government seem more 
inclined to foster than any other; neither are we deviating from the subject- 
matter in hand, because, in describing the working of this | great national un- 
dertaking, we feel we are ina great measure recounting “the labours of its 
its founder. We quote the following from the circular Jalely issued by the 
Director :— 


‘* The principal object of this institution is to represent and exhibit the ma- 
terials for agricultural, mining, and manufacturing industry which Ireland contains, 
and to elucidate and expose the means by which those materials may be rendered 
available for the improvement of this country. It is proposed that the museum 
shall embrace— 

“1st.—A complete collection of the rocks, minerals, and ores of Ireland. The 
latter in all the stages of metallurgie process through which they pass. 

“*2d.— A complete collection of the characteristic soils of Ireland, with the 

natural manures occurring or employed in the localities and the varieties of 
agricultural produce obtained therefrom. 

“3rd.—Such a collection of the organic constituents of our rocks as may 
perfectly elucidate the geological history of this island. 

* 4th.—Such collections of the animals and plants of Ireland as may serve to fix 
and promote our knowledge of its climate and agricultural character, as shown by 

its vegetation, and also as may indicate the part to be derived by industry from its 
native, animal, and vegetable products. 

“« 5th. —Collections of the raw materials used in various manufacturing processes, 
together with the products in the different stages through which they pass until 
final elaboration. 

“ 6th.—Collections of models of the more important kinds of mining, manufac- 
turing, and agricultural machinery. 

“ 7th.—A collection of medels of nets, boats, and fishing implements, such as in 
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connection with the collections of natural history shall illustrate the available 
fisheries of Ireland. 

«* The new institution embraces a chemical department, destined for carrying on 
such investigations as may extend our knowledge of the physical history and in- 
dustrial capabilities of Ireland, and supply that analytical information as to the 
nature of our soils upon which sound agricultural improvement must be based. 

“Finally, the museum includes a department of documents and records of an 
economic or descriptive character regarding the past history and present condition 
of our mining, manufacturing, and agricultural industry. To these documents 
reference shall at all times be easy to those persons interested in their study.” 


The several departments of this museum will thus exhibit each branch of 
science carried out into practical effect, and show the application of the 
various specimens employed in arts and manufactures. Although all the 
specimens, &c., will be purely native, the models of machinery, and the im- 
proved samples of produce will not be confined to those in use in this country ; 
as one of the main objects is to show to what perfection we might arrive, and 
the best means of doing so with our Irish materials. The zoological section has 
been arranged by Mr. Ball, the able Director of the Museum of the University. 

The chemical department at present worked with so much energy by Mr. Sul- 
livan—a gentleman reared in the laboratory of Giessen, and from whom we ex- 
pect great things hereafter—is one of the most attractive as well as most neces- 
sary of all the divisions of this great Institution. A general analysis of our soils is 
being now proceeded with for the purpose of forming a surface map of Ireland, 
which will show, when other matters, such as inclination, height above the sea, 
&c., are taken into consideration, the value which the soil of this country is 
capable of arriving at. Mr. Griffith's valuation serves as the basis of this. Other 
industrial questions will also be taken into account ; such as the constitution of 
our limestones, in relation to their value as building materials or as manures ; 
the commercial value of our coals, and, in fact, every question of a similar kind 
requiring the aid of the chemist, which may occur during the progress of the 

geological survey, will be here investigated, and the results published from time 
to time, together with the reports of the geology of each county, made by the 
staff of the geological survey. The paramount importance of this department 
at the present moment is too obvious to require comment, and we are not without 
hopes that this branch of the museum may soon be made available as a school of 

ractical chemistry, where one of the principal wants of the county, properly 
instructed manufacturers, may be supplied. Did space permit, it would be our 
wish to enlarge upon these interesting and fruitful topics, and of the mode in 
which the soils are collected, and afterwards submitted to analysis. 

The building which has been purchased by the government for this museum 
was originally the town residence of Lord Castlecoote, and was afterwards 
occupied by Lord Chancellor Manners. It is remarkable how many of the man- 
sions of our nobility are somewhat similarly occupied at present. The princely 
house of “Ireland's only duke,” is now the property of the Royal Dublin 
Society ; Mornington House, where the hero of Waterloo was born, is in the 
possession of the Royal Irish Academy ; Tyrone House has become a national 
school ; Aldborough House has lately been turned into a barrack; Powerscourt 
House—formerly the stamp-office—is now filled with linsey-woolseys and Man- 
chester cottons; Moira House affords shelter to street mendicants; Belvedere 
House is a school ; Charlemont House—ultimus Romanorum—once the repository 
of so much taste and elegance, is now untenanted, and mouldering to decay ; 
and Antrim House, the splended residence of Sir Capel Molyneux, is broken 
up and let in tenements! Nor is this all. Our House of Lords and Commons 
is a bank; the ancient Archiepiscopal Palace a horse-police barrack ; our 
Linen Hall a military depot; and our Royal Exchange a sort of mau- 
soleum; while Henrietta-street, nearly every house in which was once 
tenanted by a nobleman or a judge, is chiefly used for law chambers 
and attorneys’ offices. In a few years more, if the present system of 
centralisation is carried out, we suppose we shall see Dublin Castle 
a head police-office; the Four Courts will probably be converted into a 
city marshalsea or an additional poorhouse; the viceregal residence at 
the Pheenix-park a model farm; the Richmond Hospital a convict depot, 
and the Royal Hospital, at Kilmainham, a refuge for decayed detectives. Do 
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we blame the government for these changes already made or in contempla- 
tion? Most certainly we do not. 

In 1841-42, Dr. Kane published his most extensive work, “‘ The Elements of 
Chemistry,” the merits of which were immediately recognised by the greatest 
chemists in England and America, who declared that it was the best introduc- 
tion to that science that had yet appeared. It has since become the class-book 
in nearly all our schools; it was introduced by Faraday into the curriculum of 
education at Woolwich ; and Dr. Draper, in his preface to the American edition, 
says that it is, “‘as a text-book, undoubtedly the best extant in the English lan- 
guage.” We need not, therefore, wonder at its immense success, and at the 
fact of a new edition having been called for during the present year.* 

Connected with the publication of the American edition of this work, we 
feel much pleasure in recording the following incident. It met with a very 
rapid sale in the United States, and Dr. Draper immediately wrote to Pro- 
fessor Kane, and presented him with a portion of the profits of the sale of the 
work. It is possible that other instances may be known of similar generous 
acts, but we are not aware of them. 

In the years 1843 and 1844, the Repeal epidemic prevailed in this country 
to an extent which it is here unnecessary to describe. The great bulk of the 
inhabitants of Ireland looked to political changes alone for amelioration of the 
difficulties and distresses under which they then, as now, laboured; our native 
industry—never very energetic—languished more than it had ever done within 
the memory of man, and the agitation which then distracted men’s minds has 
hardly yet subsided. At this crisis appeared a work, the most popular as well as 
the most opportune which was ever published in connexion with this country, we 
mean Dr. Kane’s ‘‘ Industrial Resources of Ireland,” the object of which was 
to direct attention to the various sources of wealth in fuel, water-power, mines, 
agriculture, and manufactures, which this country affords, as well as showing 
the cheapest and best modes of making them available. As has been justly ob- 
served by a cotemporary, the industrial resources, ‘‘whether regarded as a 
source of information on almost every subject connected with the capabilities of 
this country, or as affording suggestions for turning these capabilities to account, 
it is far and away the most important work which has ever issued from the Irish 
press.” Accurate in its statements and its figures, not over tedious in its de- 
tails, simple yet impressive in its language, just in its conclusions, and highly- 
instructive in its suggestions—it will long remain a monument of the author's 
general, chemical, scientific, and statistical knowledge, as well as his energy 
industry, and patriotism. 

The labours of the philosopher, and the real lasting benefits which he confers 
upon science, are not generally understood, and, consequently, not always appre- 
ciated by the public. By his cotemporaries in science, and his equals in talent, 
they are valued ; but, at the same time, there are certain popular effects which find 
an echo and a home in the minds of the community at large. Thus Davy’s 
safety lamp, by which hundreds of lives are annually preserved—a very simple 
contrivance, but the result of profound chemical knowledge and philosophical 
investigation—his discovery 6f the laughing gas, and his lectures and writings 
upon agricultural chemistry—although neither of these two latter has turned 
out of such importance as was, at the time of their publication, attributed to 
them—are in the public mind chiefly associated with his ‘name; while his 
greatest achievements are known only to the few who engage in similar pur- 
suits. And thus will for ever remain, associated with the name of Kane, ‘‘ The 
Industrial Resources of Ireland,” which was bought up with such rapidity, that 
the second edition was issued within a few months from the publication of the first. 

Sir Robert Peel, then at the head of affairs in Great Britain, with his 
usual sagacity, was one of the first to perceive the great national importance 
of this book, as well as its special applicability to the period ; and many of the 
author’s subsequent honours and appointments may, with pride, be traced to 


* «Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical; including the most re- 
cent discoveries and applications of the Science to Medicine and Pharmacy, to 
Agriculture, and to Manufactures.” Illustrated by 230 Woodcuts. New Edition, 
8vo, pp. 1069. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. 1849. 
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the effects of this book. Certainly in Professor Kane’s 
science have not passed unrewarde d. 

In 1845, the subject of this memoir was appointed, in conjunction with Pro- 
fessors Lindley and Playfair, one of the commissioners to examine into the 
causes and means of preventing the potato blight. It is needless to tell our 

readers that that commission was not attended with any beneficial results. 

In the February of the year following, the Royal Dublin Society elected 
Dr. Kane an honorar y me mber, on the occasion of his resigning his professor- 
ship of natural philosophy ; and at the annual meeting of that body, immedi- 
ately following, Lord Heytesbur y, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, publicly 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood, asa mark of the appreciation in 
which the government, as well as the members of that institution, held * the 
learning, talent, and scientific services, by which his professorship had been 
distinguished.” See Proceedings Royal Dublin Socie ty for Feb. 1846. 

In the same year, Sir Robert Kane was appointe :d one of the Irish Relief 
Commissioners with Sir Randolph Routh and Mr. Twistleton, and also, as the 
reward of his many services, was honoured by the government with the Pre- 
sidency of the new Queen’s 3 C ollege at Cork. 

During the last two years, Sir Robert Kane has been principally occupied in the 
preparation of the programme and curriculum of education of the new Queen’s 
colleges, and in organising the Museum of Irish Industry, of which we have already 
given a description. But his active utilitarian mind and r: ipid pen were not alto- 
gether unemployed, as far as the interests of Ire land were concerned, during that 
period. Our Royal:Agricultural Improvement Society, of which body Sir Robert 
Kane is one of the council, publish quarterly an ‘ Agricultural and Industrial 
Journal,”* to which he has contributed several most valuable practical papers, 
characterised by sound common sense, as well as deep, scientific research, and a 
happy facility of popularising knowledge. Of these we may in particular specify 
the articles upon “ the Importance of Agricultural and Industrial Education ; 
the discussion of ‘‘ the I arge and Small Farm Question, considered in regard to 
the present circumstances of Ireland,” and the essay upon “the Institutions for 
the Improvement of C ontinental Agriculture. ” Many ofthe author's views were 
broached, it is tr ue, in earlier times by Arthur Young, and Wakefield, and, more 
lately, by Captain J. P. Kennedy, now Military Secretary in India; but never 
put forward with the eloque nce or force of reasoning, nor based upon the same 
chemicai knowledge ; and, from the apathetic condition of the rulers and pre- 
prietors of this country, never felt or acted on as at present. In the edues 
tional improvement of our people, rich as well as poor, the employer as well as 
the mere tiller, can we alone hope for amendment ; and feeling as we do, in com- 
mon with Sir R. Kane, the urgent necessity for inculeating these principles upon 
every occasion, we quote the following + extracts from two of his last papers, not 
merely because they are from his pen, but because they can never be too fre- 
quently brought before the Irish public :— 


instance, literature and 


** Among the many circumstance which have conspired to plunge this countr 
into the slough of despond, from which even her most sanguine friends have their 
misgivings of how soon she mi ay be expected to emerge, not one has exercised 
more extensive or more deadening influence than the absence of proper 
means of education in those practic val arts which must ever form the staple of the 
oceupation, and supply the means of living, of the people. For the moving power 
of every social improvement must be instruction. It is by no means sufficient 
that’ we may be, in the abstract, convinced that Ireland possesses within herself 
the sources from whence even more than her present population might be sup- 
ported in peace and plenty. It is by no means enough to advertise such facts 
to neighbouring countries, soliciting that their better instructed and more energetic 
people may transfer a portion of their superior skill and enterprise to our soil. It 
is our duty, or we should rather say the duty of those who are in a position to 
influence the direction of such events, to prov ide the ut the Irish people shall be en- 
abled themselves to utilize the cap: abilities with which Providence has blessed their 
country: and that if it be proclaimed that in Ireland the sources of industrial 
power are allowed to run to waste, and that Irish agriculture is a disgrace to 

*The Agricultural and Indus strial Journal, inclading the Reports, Essays, and 
Transactions of the Royal Agricultural Improvement Society of Lreland. Published 
quarterly, by James M°Glashan, Dublin. 
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European civilisation, we should also be informed how those evils are to be cor- 
rected, and means should be adopted for affording, in every locality, and to every 
class, the most efficient practical instruction in industry.”—No. ii., pp. 67, 68. 


And again, in the last article referred to, we read :— 


“Tt is quite true that we may expect a vast increase of return from agricul- 
tural operations, according as the progress of science and its application to the 
cultivation of the soil shall have enabled us to carry on our field operations with 
more precise economy and more special adaptation of means to ends Also, that 
the spread of improvement from the higher to the lower orders of the farming 
community will create on the wider area of industry so brought into play, returns 
commensurate to the enter rprise, foresight, and skill that the higher class of the 
British farmers possess. But it must not be forgotten, that what we can do in 
this respect, our neighbours and competitors can do also. We can have no mo- 
nopoly of the results of chemical discoveries, nor of the applications of science to 
agriculture. On the contrary, we must recollect that the very movement of 
scientific agriculture which now excites so much attention in Great Britain has 
mainly had its origin in the chemical researches of foreigners—particularly of 
Sprengel, of Boussingault, and of Liebig ; and that Johnston and others who have 
devoted themselves to the subject in these countries, and who have done great 
service by pruning down many of the too prurient shoots of scientific speculation 
of the foreign school, as well as by original additions to our knowledge, are still 
but co-labourers in the common field ; and that all these applications of science 
to the improvement of agriculture are now being just as much sought after and 
applied by the intelligent : agriculturists of the continental nations as ‘they y are here. 
On this score, and on the general state of agriculture on the ¢ ‘ontinent, there 
is—at least in this country—a great deal of misconception ; and it would be a 
very dangerous error to suppose that improvement is not there also advancing with 
rapid strides. 

** It is, therefore, incumbent on the farming and proprietary classes in these 
countries to look well to the diffusion of sound agricultural knowledge, and to 
assist the progress of science applied to agric vulture. It is from these sources 
that whatever prosperity may attend on farming in this country for the future 
must be derived. Already great and important steps have been ‘taken with this 
most vital object ; but even with all that is yet done we should not be content. 
The angels’ visits of the practical instructor should be converted into permanent 
occupation, for by such method alone can the success of amelioration be pre- 
served. The parish school and the poorhouse should be rendered centres of sound 
agricultural instruction. ‘The schools of agriculture proposed in the new pro- 
vincial colleges should have attached the means of full practical illustration ; and 
where poor continental governments have given up for agricultural education the 
royal residences of Grignon, of Hohenheim, of Mzgelin, of Schleinheim, and so 
many others, the waste area of the Curragh might be rendered the centre of agri- 
cultural improvement to the farming classes of this country.”—No. vi., pp. 417, 418, 





Thus have we followed, step by step, the onward progress of the great Irish 
chemist of the present day—thus have we endeavoured to recount his labours, 
and briefly to enumerate their just rewards ; and, we ask our re¢ uders, whether 
we have not fairly established the position which we assumed in the com- 
mencement of this memoir ? With one word more we are done. To the slothful 
and the indolent, wasting their time in vain repinings for the unhappy position 
either of their own affairs or the condition of the country g generally—to the 
sneering and captious, who try to discover for other men’s rew ards and 
greatness some unworthy reason—to the vapouring politician, who wastes his 
own time and that of others in useless agitation—to the young and unknown 
aspirant after fame, who fears there may not be room for him in the crowded 
halls of science ;—to every Irishman who will calmly examine the course which 
Sir Robert Kane has trodden; who will review his past career ; struggling with 
difficulties—difficulties of position, of fortune, and, at one time, of. religion— 
his vigorous dynamical intellect and fierce energy, bursting the thraldom in which 
accident had bound him—snatching the highest rewards which science holds out 
to her votaries—elevating the land in which we live, by associating himself with 
her truest and best interests, and spreading abroad her fame upon the pages of 
literature and science—earning for the present the title of patriot, and carving 
for himself a name which histor y shall transmit to future time—to all, we would 


say: the road is open, go and do likewise. 































































































Inheritor and Economist ; 


INHERITOR AND ECONOMIST.—A POEM. 


To Erin, once, ere yet disaster’s list 

Was quite filled up, sailed Sir Economist ; 
Spent in her survey certain days, and found 

Her catallacticals were quite unsound— 

Here saw the s squire, a wealthy magnate made 
By laws impolitic, that fettered trade— 

(That fettered England’s dearest trade) and there 
One asking alms, ‘yet free to take the air— 

«¢ This land,” quoth he, ‘is in a piteous plight, 
But haply I’ve been born to set it right. 


«First then,” he said—and, look you, he was one 
With whom ’twas then no sooner said than done— 
** You easy squires must go to Liebig’s school, 
And henceforth thrive by pharmaceutic rule : 

For who would live, in careless ease, content 
With crops deficient, though redundant rent, 
When double crops, as good at half the price, 
Would reinstate our workshops i in a trice, 

Would with the loaf, bring wages down as well, 
And, underbought leave free to undersell ; 

Till spread o’er all the earth by steam and wind, 
Our British calicoes cloth’d all mankind— 

And science hailed the spectacle sublime, 

Of mighty England working double time ? 

But science first demands, as it befits, 

That competition stimulate your wits ; 

Fair competition, to whose bland duress, 

Man owes in every art his last success : 

Let then those rivals who from either sea 

Yearn to confront you in our marts, be free! 
Away with all the antiquated rules 

Devised by tyrants, and obeyed by fools, 

Which to fair nature’s bounty shut your doors, 
And mar the march of commerce round your shores : 
Undo your selfish toll-bars with a grace, 

And call the nations to your market-place ; 

So shall this hapless island soon be made 

Great, glorious, free, and fruitful by Free Trade!” 


‘¢ Sir,” said InnERITOR, for such the name 

By which our Irish squire is known to fame— 

sh i bought this land, when beef and corn were high, 
Assured by law of your monopoly ; 

And, trusting in your market still to get 

An equal price, am something gone in debt. 

My annual rental doubtless handsome sounds ; 
’Tis, in round numbers, say ten thousand pounds: 
But then I call scarce half of that my own; 

For, first I pay for interest on a loan 

Two thousand yearly ; next three thousand more, 
In various items, go amongst a score 


Of younger brothers, sisters, nephews, aunts, 
Rent-chargers, dowagers, annuitants : 

But still, 1 hope, the land itself secures 

My mortgagee—a countryman of yours.” 






A Poem. 





“Yes,” quoth Economist, “ ’tis justly said ; 
Your mortgagee must first of all be paid.” 










‘*Then, next to them,” Innerrror went on, 
‘*T’ve got some little charges for my son, 
TENANT-IN-TAIL, who, as I grieve to tell, 
At Cambridge has outrun the constable : 
Here, too, I’ve to support some five or six 
Expensive foibles of InaErtTRix ; 

My daughter, sir, who makes us grey-beards, fools, 
With lectures, classes, charities and schools : 

So that, should rents unhappily come down, 

I’m not so rich, but still to dread the frown 

Of angry fortune ; for, say rents should fall 

Ten diles in the pound, I lose my all.” 












‘*Fear not for that,” Economist replies, 

‘* Repeal the corn-laws and your rents will rise : 
Doubt you the fact? by rule of algebra 

[ll prove it plainly in a formula. 

For, say our present export cotton trade 

Is minus y, and call our imports z. 

Then minus y plus z, divided by 

X squared (our increased export), equal y, 
Minus x squared by z divided—thus 

Our minus export Les become a plus.” 












** Just so,” rejoined Innerrror: ‘but these 
Fine scientifical analyses 

Quite pass our skill, who've only learned the rules 
Of Bonnycastle in our country schools. 

But, since I know that what you will you can, 
And that Protection, once put under ban, 

Can now no more withstand your party’s feud 
Than the old exile, ’barred of salt and wood, 

The social interdict: I'll turn my hand 

To take an increased produce from the land ; 
And, since it may no better be, I'll try 

And learn Political Economy.” 



















Thereon, InneErrror drew out of bank 
What ready cash he had, and, forthwith, sank 
His money by the perch, with mighty pains, 
In Parks’ and in Smith of Deanston’s drains. 
To show what skill and capital could do, 
Squared all his fields, and laid his roads anew ; 
Loosed from his threshing mill the weary team, 
And set an engine there would thresh by steam. 
The wondering farmers, when they saw the squire 
On industry so hot, themselves took fire ; 
etrenched their fare, and, stead of roast and boiled, 
More guano purchased, and fresh fields subsoiled. 
Economist the prosperous work commends, 
And, on his part, with ready bounty, sends, 
At the state’s charge, new valuators round, 
To rate each acre at an extra pound ; 
Commissions, too, a scientific band, 
To diagnose and analyse the land. 
One lays the levels in fair contour lines, 
The rivers one explores, and one the mines ; 
The Flora here, the Fauna there was seen, 
Fossil and recent, land and submarine. 
































































































































































































































That exercised his 
That choked his gripes, in Latin ; 
Find him the pedigree of every sn: uil 
That crossed his cabbages : 
(Though only te adpoles might be thought to know 
Or care for it) in any ditch, but pat 
They'd tell its genus, species, habitat ; 
When first discovered upon Trish ground, 
And who the wight the wondrous weed who found ; 
Whether in walks suburban, or afar, 
And if on foot, or on a jaunting car. 


Of pin-markets, 


Pacitie fleets, 


Fair Muses, 


Could tell Inmertrror, when forth he went 
To see how fast his capits al was spent, 

The birth-day date of each particular rock 
jumpe rs ; name each dock 


INHERITOR imbibed the noxious trash, 
Got rich in nomenclature, poor in cash ; 
Until at last, 
He grew a notable industrial dust ; 

In pseudo-scientific phrase would prate 
Of silex, 
In social hours, 
And jokes sent round, 
Show how che: ap crops, reacting in a sweep, 
By cireumbendibus, 
And how the cost of forcing the Chinese 
For British calicoes to give their teas— 

Of sale for thirty webs, that Napier gets 

At point of thirty thousand bayonets— 

by broads ides | open laid, 
And such like items of Free (booting) Trade, — 
and flag-staffs at Hong Kong, 
Would pay the Irish farmer—before long. 


[ grieve to tell, 


silica, and silicate ; 
would 


make t 





they touch not 


Economist and he, one day, espied 
A certain Pauper by the highway side: 

Where the sun shone warm in the verdant gripe, 
Tle sat among his bags and smoked a pipe : 


Inheritor and Economist ; 


taxes che 


fairer none among the Nine, 
Who clothed with grace Lucretius’ learned line, 
Mothers of arts and sciences, 
These scorns: 
If ever I your altars duly de ck’d 

Pass without reverence ; if ever act 

Or word of mine impede the ingenuous youth 
Who, in your paths, seeks philosophic truth, 
Let every sister Muse avenge the wrong, 

Then let ¢ ‘alliope deny me song, 
And angry Clio, with averted face, 
Refuse me knowledge of my name 
But, if intruders, 
Mad formulists ‘al dialectic fools, 

Who blush to own their land’s historic name, 
But call the paragraphs of —— fame, 

And nobler occupation never crave 

Than botanizing on poor Ireland's grave, 
Incur contempts ; let not the bard be blamed, 
Nor slander say that Science is defamed! 
Meantime, our tale resuming, let’s attend 
INHERITOR’s adventures to an end. 


by its trail, 


no dirt could grow 


but must, 


when songs of old were sung, 
dissertate on dung ; 


ap 5 


forgive 
your perogative. 


and race ! 


eabbling in your schools, 








A Poem. 


His dog lay sleeping on the sunny ground ; 
The fragrant weed perfumed the air around. 
InneEriTor, who'd been in youth imbued 
With the humanities, in musing mood 
Contemplating the little group, began— 

‘«* Saint Austin has a tale, how, at Milan, 

He once espied a beggar in the street, 

Had got belike his be llyful of meat, 

Jesting and merry: Austin says he sighed 
To think how mankind, for their empty pride, 
The cares and pains of life exaggerate 

And all to gain that beggarman’s estate. 

For sure,” says he, ‘the beggar was full gay, 
But I right heavy: even so to-ds Ly 

Lies the same difference still ’twixt him and us, 


So careless he, we so solicitous !” 





‘Take with you,” said Economist, “ that we 
Are living in the nineteenth century, 
Not in the days of saints or anchorites : 
Days did I say ?—say rather in the nights ! 
When mendicane y in the state dems ands 
A scientific treatment at our hand 

This vagrant now the country hae! imbue ag 
With idle habits and the love of news; 
Pernicious tales from house to house imports 
Of births, deaths, marriages, and country sports— 
Seditious rumours, threats, the bulletins 
O’ the Ribbon-lodge, and smith’s-forge magazines ; 
Idles the little school-boys with his tricks, 

The adult workers with his polities ; 

And so, at public charge, with little pains 
Himself, his vermin, and his dog maintains. 

Now, trust your Irish Poor-Reform to me, 

And spee dily (his terrier hs anged) you'll see 

How science shall economise your rogue, 

And save the state the keeping of his dog ; 

Shall utilise him, sir, in such a sort, 

That this one beggar haply shall support 

’Stead of the vermin who now suck his blood, 

Of paid official bloodsuckers a brood 

More numerous far, whose legions swarming thick 
O’er all parts of the body politic, 

Shall ina systematic way apply 

Anti- phlogistic s and phle ‘bot tomy ; 

Or, if the patient sigh for nobler wants, 

A rousing course of counter-irritants, 

Till all the members of your commonwealth 

Are bled and blistered into pe rfect health. 

No longer, then, your country’s cure defer— 
Make hi aste, ap point one Chief Commissioner 

To superv ise all Beggarland’s concerns, 

Fifty inspectors, chiefs, and subalterns ; 

FE ifty collectors, with good sureties, 

z Oo gathe rin the dues: then add to these 

‘ive hundred guardians, vice and volunteer— 

ive hundred clerks at fifty pounds a-year ; 

Five hundred masters, and five hundred « lame 3, 
Five hundred Health-Board doctors of all names ; 
Five hundred builders from the Board of Works, 
Five hundred chaplains, and five hundred clerks.” 
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‘¢ Sir,” said Innertror, * I’d not be rash, 
But, sure this cure will cost a deal of cash ?” 


‘* Not half so much,” Economist replies, 

‘¢ As now is spent on idleness and lies. 

For now, besides his pipe’s expensive fumes, 
Consider what his terrier consumes ! 

Sir, I'll demonstrate that that terrier 

Costs the state more than a commissioner. 
For, call the terrier x “s 







** The terrier’s name 



























‘ Is Pincher.’ 


«Well, my argument’s the same— 
Call Pincher 2” 


*¢ Admitted, sir ;—the brute 
Eats greedily: ’tis idle to dispute 
With one who, to your learning, joins the weight 
Of voices all potential in the state. 
Assuming, then, that ’tis the wiser way 
To have a Poor-Law—pray, sir, who’s to pay ?” 


‘«¢ What! who support the land’s neglected poor ? 
The land that breeds the beggars, to be sure !” 


Then,” said Innertror, if that be so, 

And if a portion of the rents must go 

In poor-rate, still you'll lay the burden on 
Proportionately as the rents are drawn ; 
Thus Morraacee, who yearly skims away 
The cream of mine, his quota, too, will pay.” 


“‘ What ! charge the interest of MortTcacEr ? 
Sir, let me tell you, that’s flat burglary ! 
You promised Morreaces his six per cent., 
Whether from greater or from lesser rent. 
You share no profits if your rents go up, 
He shares no losses, contra, if they drop.” 


‘* But when the contract for this loan was made, 
We neither of us dreamt the beggar’s trade 
Would thus be undertaken by the state, 

Else we'd have bargained to divide the rate. 
And sure on one the charge unjustly bears, 
Where both were purchasers at unawares.” 























«No matter: twist and turn it as you will, 
You are the borrower, he the lender still. 
You, too, the Landlord ; as such, understand 
You represent the duties of the land— 

Its charges, burdens, dangers, losses, blights, 
As regularly as you do its rights. 

When Science looks at land, her radiant eyes 
Landlord and Tenant only recognise ; 

What hosts behind you of Incumbrancers 
May crowd the rere, is no concern of hers. 
You occupy the place, and can’t refuse 

The front-rank dangers, and the front-rank dues.” 


«*T fear me, sir, if this be so indeed, 
And these new corn-law changes don’t succeed— 
With falling markets and diminished rents, 
Poor-rates will possibly breed discontents,” 
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Then, somewhat coldly, with polite ‘ good day,’ 
Our interlocutors went each his way. 
Economist (his measures ready planned) 

Put Pauper in commission out of hand. 
Lodged and attended like a little lord, 

His dues called in and managed by a Board ; 
Fed, clothed, inspected, doctored, chaplained, clerked, 
Nor under-exercised, nor over-worked, 

To morning prayers at six, to bed at ten, 
Pauper should, sure, be happiest of men ! 

But see the perverseness of human breasts : 
Pauper no more with matutinal jests 

Will break his fast ; nor with the ready joke 
Preface the solace of the vesper smoke :— 

No smoking here allowed, for great or small, 
His pipe’s locked up, tobacco-box and all. 
PauPer within soon grows as prone to pout 

As ratepaying InnErrTor without ; 

He dreams of green lanes in the whited ward— 
Longs for rough ditch-banks in the formal yard ; 
Frets for his pipe, and early mourns and late 
Suspended Pincher’s miserable fate. 


In Pauper’s service now such crowds engage, 
The workhouse yields good store of patronage ; 
To see the candidates for Paurrr’s staff, 
Might, mid his tears, make Heraclitus laugh ; 
Cadets of chiefs, and grandsons of grandees, 
Thronging, each morn, Economist's levees, 
Beard to the eyes, and rings to finger-tips, 
Humble expectants of inspectorships : 

Such the aristocratic charms that dwell 

Round rates struck promptly and collectable. 


Economist now drives a thriving trade 
In politics, and counts his fortune made: 
The — remodelled, and the staff’s increased, 


(Each new inspectorship’s a vote at least), 
He sits secure, as Shere Sing in his trench, 
And cries ‘‘ Ha, ha,” behind the treasury bench. 


Such was the land’s and such the ruler’s plight, 
When heaven, at length, in anger sent the blight. 
With silent swiftness, in a mildew blast, 

O’er Erin in one night the mischief passed : 
Where ’eve had sunk in shining emerald track, 
Morn showed the green potato ridges, black, 
And all the air, as with a sick man’s breath, 
Stunk o’er a waste of vegetable death. 

Oh, God of Heaven! it was a dreadful sight, 
To see the mighty multitudes affright, 

Who'd gone to rest secure of food, when dawn 
Showed, at aglance, their year’s subsistence gone. 
But why despair? although the blighted plant 
Was lost past help, the people need not want, 
At least, as much as life demands to eat, 

For still the land had store of beef and wheat. 
‘* Keep these at least at home,” the people said, 
‘“¢ Or only barter them for coarser bread ; 

But suffer not the ships to take away 

Food, which is Life, for luxuries to pay ; 

Still less permit the life’s blood of the land, 

To leave its shores for Mortcacer’s demand.” 





Inheritor and Eeonomist ; 
‘Oh! unlearned rustics,” cried Economist, 
‘** Doth not the state’s prosperity consist, 
And are not nations civilized and made 
Polite and rich, by commerce and by trade ? 
Yet, here, to satis fy your sordid w: ants 
You'd stop your exports ! Oh, ye ignorants!” 


*¢ Civilization, as it seems to me,” 

Rustic rejoined, ‘implies Society ; 

And, if my argument, so far, be good, 
Society needs Life, and Life needs Food ; 
And if you take our Food, and Life be gone, 
What's left to civilize, or trade upon ?” 


“ Truth, sir, is left,” Economtst replies, 

** And scientific law, that never dies! 

The principle survives ; and, just observe— 
I'd sooner see you and your nation starve 
Than compromise, infringe, impeach, evade, 
Or bate one jot the doctrines of Free Trade. 
Ship then your wheat and beef: importing fleets 
Shall, in return, bring duly stamped receipts, 
(I laugh the unlearned sophistry to scorn 

That says your exports bring you no return !) 
And, if you're patient till three months elapse, 
You'll ge ‘t some Indian corn, besides, perhaps.’ 


The wheat and beef went out: but, out alack ! 
*Twas long before the Indian corn came back ; 
And, when we're pleading in the stomach’s court, 
Behoves oft sittings and adjournments short, 
Else (‘tis the settled practice of the fates) 

The best conducted suit ere long abates ; 

And from fate’s office, fast tho’ pleas arrive, 
No scire facias issues to revive : 

So when Economist, as crier, bawled 

** Celt versus Hunger,” Celt had to be called: 
The silent grave no Celt’s complaint returned, 
The suit abated, and the court adjourned. 


Deem not, O, generous English hearts, who gave 
Your noble aid our sinking isle to save,, 

This heart, though he ated in its country’s s feud, 
Owns aught towards you but perfect gratitude. 
For every dish retrenched from homely boards, 
For every guinea drawn from predeas hoards, 
For every feast deferred, and jewel sold, 

May God increase your stores a hundred-fold ; 
Give to you he alth, and wealth, and love’s increase, 
Here, and, hereafter, Christ’s eternal peace ; 
Long keep your realm from discord unembroiled, 
Your arms triumphs ant, and your flag unsoiled! 
But, frankly while we thank you all who sent 
Your alms, so thank we not your Parliament, 
Who, what they gave, from treasures of our own 
Gave, if youc all it giving, this half-loan, 
Half-gift from the recipients to themselves 

Of thei sir own millions, be they tens or twelves ; 
Our own as well as yours: our Irish brows 

Had sweated for them ; though your Commons’ House, 
Forgetting your four hundred millions debt, 
When first in partnership our nations met, 
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Against our twenty-four (we then two-fold 
The richer people)—call them British gold. 
No; for these drafts on our united banks 
We owe no gratitude, and give no thanks, 
More than you'd give to us, if Dorsetshire 
Or York a like assistance should require ; 
Or than you gave us, when, to compensate 
Your slave-owners, you charged our common state 
Twice the amount : no, but we rather give 
Our curses, and will give them while we live, 
To that pernicious blind conceit, and pride, 
Wherewith the aids we asked, you misapplied. 
And to InnerirTor returning now 

"Tis time that we resume the when and how, 


Economist next found him at his door, 

His rez udy cash exhausted, with a score 

Of starving neighbours clamouring for aid ; 

And to their gaze the ruddy gold displayed. 

“6 Oh, lend,” “exe slaimed INHERITOR, ** T'll pledge 
All in the great ring-fence, from hedge to hedge ! 
Had I but means, I’ve still enough to do 

To give them work, and make a profit too: 

This moor reclaimed would well repay my pains ; 
Much needful drainage incomplete remains ; 
Were not my credits so much overdrawn, 

I'd had spade- labour even in my lawn: 

Lend! take my land ; ‘twill well secure the loan—— 


“‘ Sure,” said Economist, ‘* your wits are flown, 
To think the State, whose wealth belongs to all, 
Would so compete with private capital ! 

No; if you’d borrow, be it understood, 

The public funds are lent for public good ; 

And publie good requires what they produce 
Shall not be any goods in public use, 

Food, clothing, fuel, or aught else that lies 
In manufacture, or in merchandize; 

Else the fair trader, dealing on the square, 
Would take his skill and cz pital elsewhere. 

But if you must have money to expend, 

And ask to borrow on your land, I'll lend ; 
Provided always that you spend the loan 

On strictly unproductive lime and stone, 

Or (for your carts must carry weightier loads 
Before you prosper) on new public roads.” 


‘¢ Sir,” said Innerrror, “ these country parts 
Have got already more new roads than carts : 
Would that we now had some new roads the less 
And I no balance due for county cess !” 


‘That balance for the present let’s postpone, 
And first consider how we'll spend your loan. 
Your newest roads still, more or less, incline 
At angles to the horizontal line: 

Now, armed with hunger and exchequer bills, 
Set briskly to, and cut me down the hills ; 

So shall your wagons smoothly g go and come 
With draught and friction at a minimum.” 
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*«*Mum!” said Innertror, * for all I’ve sent 

To market lately, I’d be well content 

With any road would bear a low-backed car : 
They’re good enough—let’s leave them as they are!” 
«* ¢ Let’s leave them as they are !’—O Irish phrase! 
‘ They’re good enough !’'—O slothful Irish ways! 
Sir, against laws dynamical you've sinn’d, 
Provoking friction, draught, and broken wind, 

In laying down these roads: know, sir, the rate 
Of friction is a ratio duplicate ; 

And ’tis demonstrable, the saving gained 

In locomotive faculties unstrained, 

Will in three years the whole expense repay 

Of one in fifty lowered; as thus, we'll say 

The acclivity is s——” 


“Oh, worthy, sir, 
No need to prove it!” cried InwERrTor: 
«* My rash objections and my doubts forgive ; 
Lend me the money ; let the people live !” 


The money lent, forth on the highway side 
They went, worked, famished, spoilt the road, and died. 


But still the grave enough of wretches spared 
To fill the workhouse to the furthest ward ; 
Pauper has now no lack of company ; 

He frets in file, and shares his bed with three : 
The rates run up with frightful increments ; 
InvERITOR in vain demands his rents ; 

Oft as his bailiffs darken Tenant’s door, 
Cotxector’s bailiffs have been there before : 
He sells his plate, his pictures, carriages 

(His cellar long ago was on the lees) ; 
'TENANT-IN-TAIL, In middle term, recalls, 
Shuts up schools, stables, kennels, servants’ halls ; 
But spite of all the efforts of despair, 
Morreacee’s interest goes in arrear. 

The bill goes on the file; there’s no debate ; 
Next term Recetver’s over the estate. 

They leave Innertror his house and grounds, 
Worth by the year, perhaps, a hundred pounds ; 
But soon unable to defray the rate, 

As, tax on tax, charges accumulate, - 
He seeks the town new fortunes there to seek, 
And takes a lodging at a pound a-week ; 

But, slow to run the sycophantic race, 

Is pushed aside, and fails to reach a place. 


How speeds Recerver ? next, perhaps, you'll ask ; 
Receiver, sir, has got no easy task: 

For now, ere yet Cottector’s claims relax, 
Tenant begins to mourn his lost corn-tax. 

« Sir,” he exclaims, “ pray how can I compete, 
(And pay a rent) with rent-free foreign wheat ? 
All that I grow serves, neither more nor less, 
For daily Indian meal, poor’s-rates, and cess. 
If prices stand where they have stood of late, 
T'll sell my little all, and emigrate : 

And, I remember, Sir Economist 

Used on that reason chiefly to insist, 

When showing how, enlightened laws to bless, 
Free trade would give our markets steadiness ; 
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Steady enough they’ve lately been, ’tis true, 
But steady at a rate leaves nought for you.” 
With reasons good as these, in great amount, 
Rents none, Recetver passed his first account. 


Great was the rave on Morrtcacee that fell ; 
‘Sell up,” he cried, “ the Irish beggar, sell!” 
‘* Nay,” said Recerver, “ that may hardly be, 
No sale would now pay costs of a decree. 
Behoves such store of parties to your suit, 
"Twould need a seven years’ purchase to yield fruit ; 
And, in the present aspect of affairs, 

What, with accruing rates and rates’ arrears, 
And this new vortex of out-door relief, 

That’s like to swallow all—I'd say, in brief, 
The man who for your land would give the toss 
Of a rap halfpenny, would buy a loss.” 


Thereon, in doleful dumps, went MorrcacEe 

To Sir Economist, and—* Sir,” said he, 

‘* These tricks of yours, though here of use to trade, 
My debtor there have quite insolvent made ; 

Not that on his account I’d murmur for’t, 

But my security, the land, is hurt: 

And now, unless some method you devise 

To save the land, my loan to realize, 

My loan is lost, and I am left forlorn, 

And free-trade formulas are turned to scorn.” 


‘* Hush,” said Economist, “twill all be well ; 
T'll pass a bill, enabling you to sell.” 


They passed their bill, enabling, but therewith 
Passed none disabling honest Master Smrra. 
Their bill before the judge in equity 

Gave but a bill, thank Heaven and T. B. C.! 


Put out of court, and in the country foiled, 
Economist, indignant, over-boiled : 

“ Before the British lender thus be choused, 
Both Brapy C. and Smirx M. R. I'll oust! 
Shut up their shop, and, as I formerly 

Put Pauper in commission, so shall I 

Now, with like vigour, at her proper charge, 
Put in commission Ireland at large. 

Fear nothing, Mortcacre, your money yet 
You'll realize, and interest on your debt : 

Soon shall you see on your behalf arrayed, 

A High Commission, and a Rate-in-Aid— 

(For even a High Commission could not sell, 
With rates in prospect incomputable). 

Or, since these northern hogs so raise their backs, 
A High Commission and an Income-Tax ; 

Nor these your only helps: to aid our plan, 

The Times shall thunder from her cracked tin-can 
Salmonean hubbubs; and mad Tom Carlyle, 

In verbal postures of grotesquer style 

Than when, at fairs, a showman leads an ape, 
Grimacing, set xsthetic Bull agape. 

Carlyle, who holds the Horatian rule at nought, 
To grace trite words by novelty of thought, 
But still his hugest treats to Bull affords 

By tritest thoughts expressed in strangest words 
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Or haply, in his verbal cup-and-ball, 

Throws up new words without a thought at all. 
Spleen in our service also shall engage, 
Macaulay, Turner of the Historic page. 

Whose pencil makes e’en heaps of rubbish seem 
The glittering debris of an Angel’s dream ; 
But, after draining all the rainbow’s hues, 

For sunbright oranges, and sapphire blues, 
Stoops, to complete the particolored piece, 
And daubs its greens in gall and verdigris : 
Long may he live in orange, blue, and green, 
To roll for flattered Bull the gorgeous scene, 
Long paint (though sick, his fame may bear the hurt) 
His Irish episodes in poisonous dirt. 

These all shall run to yield their ready help, 
With currish thousands at their heels, to yelp 
Contempts ’gainst Irish judges, juries, courts, 
’Gainst Irish Deputations, votes, reports, 
’Gainst [rish manners, morals, accents, dress, 
From all the fetid kennels of the press. 

So shall kind Heaven shield British interests still, 
And Morreacesr get paid, let lose who will ; 
So shall we speedily the land behold 

Once more exchangeable for British gold ; 
And in its Castle-Rack-Rent mansions see 

A bran-new Cheesemonger propriet’ry, 

Able in all things, save alone thy grace, 
Gentility, to fill a gentry’s place. 

As for that poor Innerrror, ’twere hard 

But some small place subordinate reward 
(Although the ingrate calls me worst of names) 
His economic and industrial claims : 
TENANT-1N- TAIL, who, as a college man, 

The metaphoric constable outran, 

May also yet, by interest managed well, 
Himself become a real constable : 

And for Inneritrix, young CHEESEMONGER 
Being still too boyish to be caught by, 
Methinks, Dame CHEEsSEMONGER can do no less 
Than take her in as nursery governess : 

Thus, at small charges to the public purse, 
They’re all provided for, and none the worse. 
Their courts obstructive closed, we’ll then transfer 
The settlement of claims to Westminster ; 

So, if for law litigious knaves should come, 

At least, we'll keep the costs of suit at home. 
Haste, then, from Stephen’s-green and Scotland-yard, 
Summon my scientific body-guard— 

(But generous K——, I fear, will not consent, 
And F , I’m certain, is a maleontent— 
And since that Stock was shewn at so immense 
A figure, L ’s lost my confidence.) 

From Custom-house and Castle, call me up 
My Irish statisticians: ere I sup, 

The full particulars in shape we'll set, 

For advertising, in the next Gazette, 

This best located, best economized, 

Best Flora’d, Fauna’d, and geologized— 

Best highwayed, bye-wayed (were they but restored) 
Drained, green-cropp’d, guano’d, fallowed,—in a word 
This best (consistent with the maximum 
Of produce, and consumption’s minimum) ¢ 


Depopulated estate in Christendom.” j 
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Not much on benedictions to insist, 

Here, with your leave, we'll leave Economist ; 
And, turning to Innerrror, inquire 

How fare the family, and how the squire. 

Of mind refined, too proud to intermix 

With blood plebeian, fair Innertrrrx, 

Whose schools for needlework, in happier days, 
Won royal premiums and viceregal praise, 
Herself a noble sempstress, daily earns 

Her own and father’s bread from Todd and Burns. 
Oft as Innerrror her form surveys, 

Slow wasting o’er the free-trade shirts and stays, 
And owns the pangs distracted fathers feel, 

I envy not your spirit’s burthen, Peel! 


TENANT-IN-TAIL from college halls returned, 

Saw the land's ruin, and indignant burned: 

A mad exploit the hapless boy conceives, 

At one good blow to overthrow the thieves, 

To raise » his bleeding country, and restore 

Her Monarch, Lords, and Commons as of yore , 
Joins, with rash zeal, a rude rebellious band, 
Failing, escapes, and flies his native Jand. 


Poor native land! poor withered breast of earth, 
That once exuberant nourished love and mirth, 
Now tugged at empty dugs by woe and hate, 
Hungry rand bare, how changed i is your estate | 
Yet dry Jer usglem grew in an hour 

A nursing-mother by God's timely power ; 

And Christ, whose death should yet redeem the dead, 
Like you, had oft not where to lay his head ; 

And persecuting Diocletian showed 

Christ prostrate under Jove, on medals broad, 
Even when the heavens, to give mankind the sign, 
Were labouring with the cross of Constantine. 
Thy day prefixed i in God's eternal doom, 

May long be longed for ; but the day will come 
When he: aven shall also give its sign to thee, 

Thy Diocletians fallen, thy people free. 
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GASPARO BANDOLLO. 


AN ANECDOTE OF THE SOUTH OF ITALY. 
(1820.) 


I. 


Once—twice—the stunning musquetry 
Peals echoing down the dark ravine. 
Sevrini’s blood wells forth like wine. 

Weak—footsore—faint as faint may be, 

And powerless to resist or flee, 

He drags him to a peasant’s hovel. 

‘‘Ha! Giambattista!—thou, good boy ? 
One short hour's shelter! I can grovel 
Unseen beneath yon scattered sheaves. 
So!—there! Departing Daylight leaves 
This nook dark ; and, methinks, the spot 
Is safe if thou betray me not. 

Let me but baftle those base hounds! 

If mine plead not, Italia’s wounds 
May—that Italia they destroy !” 

—He speaks, and crouches down, and gathers 
Around his limbs the light loose litter, 
With one deep groan, O, Gon, how bitter ! 

Given to the lost land of his fathers. 


Il. 


Hark! his pursuers follow after. 
On by the bloody track they follow. 
Rings their fierce yell of demon laughter 
Upon the winds, adown the hollow. 
Rings loud exulting yell on yell. 
—‘ By Heaven !—See !—here the miscreant fell 
And rose again !—and, if these black 
Leaves mock us not, here fails the track | 
Ha, so!—a hut! The hunted rebel 
Hath earthed him here! Now, comrades, treble 
Your care! A thousand gold Zecchini 
Are on the head, alive or dead, 
Of the outlaw Vascolé Sevrini !” 


Ill. 


Half loth alike to leave or linger, 
In burst the slaves of Alien Law.— 
O! ruefullest of sights to see ! 
Mute stands yon trembler, but his finger 
Points to the blood-bedabbled straw, 
That blushes for his perfidy. 
Iil-starred Sevrini, woe for thee! 
Gop be thy stay, thou Doomed One, thou! 
Strong hands and many are on thee now ; 
Through the long gorge of that steep valley 
They drag thee up Mount Bruno’s brow, 
And thy best bravery little skills ! 
O! stood’st thou on Calabria’s hills, 
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With nought beside thine own good sword, 
With nothing save the soul that slumbers 

Within thee now, to quell this horde !— 
But, bleeding—bound—o’erborne by numbers, 

Thy day is by to strike and rally! 

Thou fallest by the hands of cravens 
Rock-hardened against all remorse ; 

And Morn’s red rays shall see the ravens 
Fleshing their foul beaks in thy corse ! 


IV. 


But Heaven and Earth are hushed once more. 
Young Giambattista’s eyes are bent 

In fearful glances on the floor. 

But little weeneth he or weeteth 

Of the deep cry his land repeateth 
In million tones of one lament. 

Nought pondereth he of wars of yore, 

Of battling Ghibelline and Guelph, 
And bootless fights and trampled lands, 
And Gallic swords and Teuton chains, 
His eye but marks yon dark-red stains. 

Those red stains now burn on himself, 
And in his heart, and on his hands! 


Vv. 


But sky and sea once more are still. 

The duskier shades of Eventide 
Are gathering round Mount Bruno’s hill. 
The boy starts up, as from a dream ; 

He hears a low, quick sound outside. 
Was it the running valley-stream ? 
No! ‘twas his father’s foot that trod. 

Alas, poor nerveless youth! denied 

The kindling blood that fires thy race, 

Dost thou not weep, and pray thy Gop 

That Earth salgiee ope its depths, and hide 

Thee from that outraged father’s face ? 


VI. 


The eye is dark, the cheek is hollow, 
To-night of Gasparé Bandollo, 
And his high brow shews worn and pale. 
Slight signs all of the inward strife ! 
Of the soul’s lightning, swift to strike 
And sure to slay, but flashing never ! 
For Man and Earth and Heaven alike 
Seem for him voiceful of a tale 
That robs him of all rest for ever, 
And leaves his own right hand to sever 
The last link binding him to Life! 
Calm even to marble, stern and sad, 
He eyes the spots of tell-tale hue, 
Then, turning to the cowering lad, 
With stirless lips but asks him, “ Who ?” 


Vil. 
‘* Oh, father !” cried the boy,—then, wild 
With terror of some dreadful doom, 
He gasped for breath.—‘ Speak, wretched child! 
Who sought my asylum, and from whom ?” 
VOL. XXXIII.—NO,. CXCVII. 
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—“*O, Gon! 
‘“ The fugitive was wounded, weary ?”——. 








—*O, father! I—this dreary room r 
— And thou betrayedst him ?”—“ O, Heaven !”— 
—* And thou betrayedst him ?”—“ I—only r 


—** And thou betrayedst him?” “ O! hear me, 
My father! I watch here so lonely 
All day, and feel, oh! so bereaven, 
With not a sight or sound to cheer me! 
My mind—my—But, I only pointed— 
I spake not !” And, with such disjointed 
And feeble phrases, the poor youth, 
Powerless to gloss the ghastly truth, 
Sank on his knees with shrieks and tears 
Before the author of his years. 
—And he? What throes his breast might stifle 
Were hidden as beneath a pall. 
He merely turned him to the wall, 
And, with closed eyes, took down his rifle. 





VIII. 


‘“* Go forth, boy !"—* Father! father !—spare”— 
—* Go forth, boy! So! Now kneel in prayer !” 
—‘* My Gop !—my father !”"—*“ Ay, boy, right! 
Hast now none other !”"—There is light 
Enough still for a deed of blood. 
Stern man, whose sense of nationhood 
So vanquishes thy love paternal, 
And wilt thou, then, pollute this vernal 
And virgin sod with gore even now, 
Andason’sgore? What answerest thou ? 
—‘* Kneel down!” Ay! he will kneel—and fall, 

Will kneel, and fall to rise no more, 

But not by thee shall thus be sped 

The spirit of yon trembling thrall! 

Didst thou dream nought of this before ? 
Fate slayeth him. Thy child is dead. 
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The child is dead of old Bandollo, 
And he, the sire, hath scarce to follow 
His offspring to the last dark barrow, 
So much hath Grief’s long-rankling arrow 
Forestalled for him that doom of Death 
Which takes from Suffering nought save breath— 
A grief that speaks, albeit untold, 
And lives, where all seems dead and cold, 
And finds no refuge in the Past, 
And sees the Future overcast 
With broader gloom than even the Present. 
Better that thou, unhappy peasant, 
Hadst died in youth and made no sign, 

Nor dreamt Life’s Day must have an Even. 
Better thy child’s lot had been thine— 

The best lot after all! for Heaven 
Most careth for such weakling souls. — 
Onwards in power the wide flood rolls 
Whose thunder-waves wake evermore 
The caverned soul of each far shore, 
But when the midnight storm-wind sweeps 
In wrath above its broken deeps, 
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The Magician of Heidelberg. 


What heart but ponders darkly over 

The myriad wrecks those waters cover ! 

It is the lowly brook alone 

That winds its way with Music's tone 
By orange bower and lily-blossom, 

And sinks into the Parent Wave, 

Not as worn Age into its grave, 

Dut as pure Childhood on Gop’s bosom. 


THE MAGICIAN OF HEIDELBERG. 


At Tleidelberg, in times unknown to us, 
A learned Doctor dwelt—Onuphrius. 

In law, divinity, and medicine, he 

Could well expound each darkest mystery, 
Prescribe, and sermonize, and draw a plea. 
Ifappy, if only satisfied to know 
Whatever God has given to man below! 
But still his restless mind, in search of more, 
Was prompting him to seek forbidden lore ; 
Horoscopes of the Astrologic Sage ; 
The riddling Alchemist’s symbolic page ; 

Nay, often cursed ‘Tomes of dee per dread, 

Andi impious spells that wake the buried dead. 
Immersed in lawless studies such as these 

Doctor Onuphrius, by quick degrees, 

Grew negligent of duty, and bestowed 

On magic what was meant for man and God : 

Left pupils, clients, patients in the lurch, 

And seldom, e’en on Sundays, came to Church. 
Still in his closet, day and night the same, 

He watched the stars, or fed the furns wce flame, 

Or traced strange characters with anxious hand, 
Or muttered words that none could understand. 
One night, amidst a wintry tempest’s roar, 

He heard a timid finger tap the door—— 

Just then he chanced to see, with eager eyes, 
Seven bloodred fires in spiral columns rise, 

Which wise Adepts in every age have known 

As Harbingers of Hermes’ mystic stone. 

Wroth waxed the Sage; and, “ Evil luck betide 
The hand that marred that Victor Spell,” he cried ; 
«¢ Hence, whosoe’er thou art; begone, nor wait 
Till Sathanas shall drag thee from my gate.” 

‘Sir Doctor,” said a voice of silver tone 

(Made softer by the harshness of his own), 

“Ife'er your bosom felt a parent’s love, 

Or filial tenderness had power to move, 

Attend, for once, a wretched daughter's prayer, 
Who seeks you in the madness of ‘despair. 
Stretched in the drifting snow my mother lies, 
Convulsed with pangs that seem Death’s agonies 

O grant your aid, or, if all hope be past, 

One hour of shelter from the furious blast!” 


















The Nightingale and the Cuckoo. 


She spoke ; and, for a moment, pity stole 
Its holier influence on the Wizard’s soul : 
The next, he saw the flame, but now so bright, 
Turn pale and flicker with uncertain light ; 

And magictriumphed. ‘ Wend thee on thy way ? 
My nobler task brooks not such weak delay.” 
Again the maiden prayed, and yet again ; 

Thrice urged her suit—but urged it thrice in vain. 
At length, with flashing eye, and furious look, 

He grasped, in sudden rage, his wand and book :— 
«* Ho, Barkoph, Belzebub, and Belphegor ! 

‘ Seize on this wretch, and drag her from my door,” 
He said. The air with demon-laughter rang, 
Wings flapped, and fetters fell with heavy clang. 
Sore sighed the voice :—* I go, rash Fool !” it said— 
«« Thy better Angel, and no earthly Maid. 

Thy Fiends are come—are come to drag thee hence ; 
In me thou hast repulsed thy sole defence. 
The Powers of [ell were mustered at thy gate ; 

I only stood between thee and thy fate. 

I leave thee now: thine Hour of grace is past ; 

Thou hast refused it, and it was thy last.” 











































THE NIGHTINGALE AND THE CUCKOO, 






In golden times, when all was young, 
Ere sages thought, or poets sung ; 

In climes, where but to breathe was bliss, 

And mere existence happiness ; 

When man and beast, exempt from toil, 

Joint tenants of a common soil, 

Enjoyed, without a thought of care, 

What Nature scattered everywhere ;— 

A Cuckoo and a Nightingale 

(So runs the old authentic Tale) 

Contended, emulous to please 

The Critics of the neighbouring Trees. 

‘Tastes were as various then as now: 

Factions are formed, and parties grow : 
Contention takes the place of love, 

And angry quarrels fill the grove: 

Till, wearied with perpetual strife, 

And longing for a quiet life, 

One Arbitrator, all agree, 

Shall end the contest finally. 

A Donkey, thither led by Fate, 

Of even step and musing gait, 

Was close at hand; and, as he stood, 

Cropped the brown thistle for his food. 

Where, though they searched the world around— 
Where could a sager Judge be found ? 

Though not remarkable for grace, 

Yet Wisdom sure sat in his face ; 











The Nightingale and the Cuckoo. 


And, though he might perform but ill, 
His length of ear announced his skill. 
The rival birds forsook the glade, 
And, low obeisance duly made, 

In humblest form preferred their suit, 
That he would end the long dispute. 
Neddy (whose vanity was such 

He thought no praise could be too much) 
Was tickled with the compliment, 

And graciously vouchsafed consent : 

Then, stretched beneath a spreading Tree— 
With all the critic dignity 

That compensates for want of sense— 

He bade the Nightingale commence. 

Eager his favour to obtain, 

She poured her richest, wildest strain. 
Music, quick thronging note on note, 
Gushed, like a Torrent, from her throat ; 
Graces that art could never reach, 

Nor rule prescribe, nor master teach ; 
Whate’er can Melody adorn, 

Quaver and trill, and shake and turn. 

The other minstrels of the wood 

Abashed, in silent wonder stood ; 

Yet the sage Umpire nothing said, 

But often yawned, and shook his head. 
This done, the Cuckoo next began : 

Still through the same dull round she ran— 
A sweet monotony at most— 

All deemed her cause for certain lost. 
Wrongly they deemed. His pendant ear 
The tasteful Beast began to rear. 

Though ’twas the same note o’er and o’er, 
Yet, when she paused, he cried—Encore ; 
And ever, to th’ unvaried chime, 

In measured strokes his tail beat time. 
Then, turning to her rival— Well, 

I must acknowledge, Philomel, 

You have, at least, performed with spirit, 
And many passages of merit— 

Like pearls with beads at random strung— 
Have pleased me in the piece you sung. 
Such wildness may with some agree, 

But regularity for me! 

Give me the Songstress in whose strain 
Simplicity and order reign. 

So (since you leave it to my choice) 

I for the Cuckoo give my voice !” 

Th’ indignant Nightingale, they say, 
Thenceforward never sang by day. 

Soon as the Evening spreads its shade, 

She seeks some far sequestered glade; 
There, in a bower concealed from sight, 
She tells her Sorrows to the Night. 























































Poor-Law versus the Poor—Our Rate in Aid. 


POOR-LAW VERSUS THE 


Since we last addressed our readers, 
we have been, in bodily presence, on 
the confines of those dreary regions, 
where an inexorable poor-law, follow- 
ing in the track of a divine visitation, 
has laboured to complete the ruin 
which famine left unfinished. The 
aspect of misery which we were there 
condemned to witness, although not 
more melancholy than reason should 
have taught us to anticipate, was, 
when presented to our senses, more 
appalling than we were prepared for, 
and taught us to feel the truth of 
that old familiar canon of criticism 
painfully realised— 


** Segnius irritant animos demissa,"’ &c, 


We have often imagined something 
like the elements of the picture which 
now spread its sad incidents before us— 
the charities of social life arrested— 
happy homes oppressed by most un- 
looked-for calamity — families habi- 
tuated to the indulgences of a pros- 
perous condition, and the refinements 
of educated society, plunged into 
sudden indigence—sons and daughters 
of persons whose rank was that of 
the gentry, sharing in the labour and 
the wants of the humblest classes in 
the afflicted community—industrious 
and thriving farmers sinking under a 
pressure which it was utterly hopeless 
that they could sustain, cast upon 
them by the very agency from which 
they were justified in claiming offices 
of protection, and thus finding in their 
distress a direct temptation to dis- 
loyalty—all these sacrifices and sor- 
rows, the more dreadful because of 
their inutility, because they did not 
save the poor from dying of cold and 
hunger. It is a painful sight to see 
a good landlord, or an upright and 
thriving occupier of Jand, reduced to 
poverty, through the operation of an 
unjust law. But it very grievously en- 
kances the melancholy of the picture, 
to find proof in it that the injustice of 
the evil has had no kind of compensa- 
tion—to see men possessed of com- 
petence converted into paupers, in 
order that paupers may have means 
to live ; and to see paupers at their 
side, dying, or lying dead, from the 
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effects of hunger. It is very dishearten- 
ing to feel that evils like these have 
been effected through the agency of 
British law. When last we expressed 
our thoughts on this distressing theme, 
the wrongs of oppressed ratepayers 
were, perhaps, uppermost in our 
minds. We had ample opportunities 
of seeing how cruel was the injustice 
of the poor-law in its partial exactions 
from classes unprepared and unpro- 
vided for the new burdens cast upon 
them ; but at the cost of impoverished 
owners and occupiers of land we had 
seen paupers fed. We have seen since 
the cost incurred, and the wronged 
paupers starved. This was to see the 
poor-law exposed in an aspect of ma- 
lignity, as well as injustice. 

We read in chronicles of history 
and old romance, of proud knights 
and paladins, followed by attendants, 
whose office it was to finish their mas- 
ters’ works of death in the rout which 
followed battle. The strong knight, 
with sword, or spear, or partisan, 
struck down the adversary in his way, 
and pursued his conquering course 
without a thought of the opponent he 
had overcome. The attendant in his 
wake took good heed that the fallen 
foe should never rise again. The 
dagger with which he completed the 
work of glaive or club, was called the 
misericorde, or Merci de Dieu. It 
administered such merey as death can 
yield; and harsh and cruel as it seemed, 
gave deliverance, at least, from linger- 
ing agony. 

This medieval partnership between 
stiletto and sword is a bad precedent 
for a legislature to adopt or imitate. 
“ Parcere subjectis” used to be, in 
old times, among the characteristics of 
our government. It is still, we be- 
lieve, among the attributes of the 
British people ; and we, at least, will 
never forget that the season in which 
the imperial legislature was called 
upon to impose a tax that amounts to 
a sentence of confiscation on those 
interests in Ireland which, because of 
severest sufferings, needed especial 
support, was a season signalised by a 
spontaneous outpouring of benevolence 
on the part of the British people, so 
copious and bountiful as the world, 
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perhaps, had never before an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing. While we retain, 
what we cannot lose, a grateful sense 
of this unexampled generosity and be- 
nevolence, it would be ignoble to 
despair of obtaining justice; and we 
shall, accordingly, discuss even the 
sinister and malign character of mea- 
sures recently recommended to the 
legislature, or passed into law, in the 
hopeful spirit of those who aim at 
(what they believe attainable) redress, 
rather than with that sense of outrage 
and wrong which strives to propagate 
a spirit of disaffection. 

The complaints which we now 
prefer against the poor-law, we offer 
on behalf of the classes whom it 
was especially, at least professedly, 
designed to benefit—we mean the im- 
mediate objects of its bounty, the 
poor, or (perhaps we should more 
correctly name them) paupers—the 
recipients of indoor or outdoor relief. 
We do not love these workhouse 
technicalities, but cannot dispense with 
the observance of them. In the name 
of those pauper millions whom the 
poor-law found, or produced, we com- 
plain that justice is denied to them. 
If their supposed claim to have sup- 
port from the state be well grounded, 
they are grossly wronged in that par- 
tial disallowance of the claim which 
has rendered the pretended recogni- 
tion of it ineffectual to their relief. 
If the state pronounce that they have 
a right to be fed, the state should take 
care to feed them. To acknowledge 
such a right, and to assign an inade- 
quate measure of support, is to become 
confessedly responsible for the at- 
tendant consequences. Since the So- 
cialist proclamation was made—to the 
effect that, whatever his habits, vices, im- 
providence, every subject inthe British 
empire was entitled to a maintenance— 
deaths, by famine, to an amount which 
it is fearful to contemplate, have 
taken place in Ireland, and have taken 
place because of the utter inadequacy of 
the provision assigned to the poor by 
law; are not the contrivers of this 
weak law—the assigners of this limit- 
ed provision—the real authors of the 
dread consequences which have waited 
on their measures? Must they not 
hold themselves responsible for the 
fearful increase of miseries with which 
we may be afflicted until their precipi- 
tate legislation has been amended ? 
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You enter some wretched district, on 
which the famine and the poor-law 
have poured out their vials—you see 
mansions of gentry forsaken, or you 
find them abodes of all but squalid po- 
verty—you see laborious and recently 
thriving farmers reduced to the con- 
dition, not of labourers, but paupers— 
you see, wherever you turn your eyes, 
in places where men congregate, faces 
gaunt with hunger—you turn to a 
Roman Catholic chapel on some anni- 
versary, or some Sabbath, where for- 
merly you would have seen the pre- 
cincts without the chapel crowded by 
votaries who could not penetrate the 
dense multitude to pay their vows 
within ; and you now find the outer 
place solitary, and the enclosure under 
roof, perhaps, not a third-part full— 
you go to the church of the establish- 
ment, the congregation assembled 
there is, perhaps, little diminished, but 
you see the rayages of want on many 
pious countenances—and you read in 
the pastor’s wasted looks, and hear 
in his faint and failing utterance, that, 
although he will not desert his post, 
the hour cannot be far distant when 
he is to die in it—you see, if you look 
for them, by the wayside, or in some 
unregarded huts, the dying or dead, 
victims of unrelieved famine—you 
see nothing which wears an air of 
prosperity, with the exception of the 
untaxed stipendiaries, who carry the 
remorseless law into effect—or some 
smug adepts in knavery who thrive by 
imposture or by jobs, when the less 
adroit or the less unprincipled waste 
and die. You ask, when the rich and 
the thriving are impoverished for the 
benefit of the poor—how comes it that 
the poor are not fed, and you are told 
that they are or were fed so long as 
the properties of landlords and farmers 
could yield a morsel for their support, 
but that now, the allotted resources 
being exhausted, they must starve and 
die until a “ rate in aid” can be raised 
from other properties of the same 
description, located in parts of Ireland 
where the desolation of the poor-law 
blight has not yet been completed. 
Thus it is, that under pretence of 
affirming and enforcing a right on the 
part of all men to be maintained by 
their labour or in idleness, the wealth 
of some, the competence of more, is 
exhausted—the industry of very many 
is rendered unprofitable—the country 
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mourns over some of the best of its 
children, reduced to pauperism, or 
driven into exile, while the deluded 
poor themselves, in whose name these 
evils have been wrought, starve, and, 
in fearful numbers, die daily of hunger. 

On the part of the poor, then, sup- 
posing for a moment that they have a 
right to be fed, we would claim that 
the provision assigned for their main- 
tenance be adequate. It is cruel 
mockery to issue an imperial mandate: 
* Depart—be ye warmed and fed,” 
and to make such provision that the 
source of warmth must necessarily 
languish before its effect is produced ; 
and that the supply of food is nothing 
better than a contrivance to prolong 
the tortures of famine. To the utmost 
of its ability, the state should make 
the provision which it professed itself 
under obligation to make. It may, 
with due qualifications, and under 
proper restrictions, select the resources 
from which want is to have its sup- 
plies: but they must be such as it 
finds or renders available and suf- 
ficient. It may declare that the 
whole resources of the nation — its 
wealth of every description—shall be 
taxed for this great object. It may, 
in so far as the rules of impartial jus- 
tice authorise, select some one species 
of property, as a more commodious 
and manageable source of revenue; 
but, having charged this property witha 
new burden, it must take care that it is 
able, or must take care that it be enabled, 
to bear the loadit imposes. We com- 
plain, on behalf of the poor (leaving 
ruined proprietors and farmers alto- 
gether out of consideration), that these 
essential conditions of the poor-law have 
been disregarded. The state, acknow- 
ledging—or rather creating a right—a 
new right, for the poor, making pro- 
fession that they have a right to be fed, 
assigns to them a portion which cannot 
feed them ; and, instead of augmenting 
the power of this limited portion to sus- 
tain life, wilfully lessens its ability. It 
proclaims to destitute poor that they are 
to be fed from the produce of a certain 
portion of territory, constituted into 
what is called an electoral division ; 
and then it passes a law which has the 
effect of tending to render the division 
unproductive. It orders a valuation 
of the division to be made, while laws 
of protection enhance the marketable 
value of its produce, and thus encourage 





the cultivation of its soil; it cumbers 
this adventitious value with a rate for 
the poor ; it says to the poor, you have 
a right to be fed, and we assign you a 
portion for your maintenance ; then it 
withdraws the protection which gave 
that portion its declared value, and 
afforded the only assurance that the 
poor could be fed. On the part of the 
poor, and of the poor exclusively, we 
complain of this most unworthy pro- 
cedure. 

If there be purpose and design in 
the late or the meditated poor-law 
legislation, at least we would require, 
that the poor should not be cajoled by 
it, or the name of charity abused. If 
the professed relief of the poor were no 
more than a scheme to ruin the land- 
ed proprietors, a grievous crime was 
committed by those who devised that 
very dishonest pretence, in order to 
accomplish their most execrable pur- 
pose. We do not think the legislature, 
ingeneral, guilty of any such enormity ; 
but we think every member of the 
legislature, who voted for the destruc- 
tion of his neighbour’s property, or the 
removal of his neighbour’s landmark, 
without just cause, a participator in 
the evil which has been done, and 
amenable, before the tribunal of con- 
science, for his part in extending pau- 
perism, and causing deaths by famine. 
If it were designed to ruin Irish land- 
lords, the design should have been 
openly avowed. If it were purposed 
to confiscate their property on the plea 
that they had violated their duties, the 
charge against them should have been 
proved, and some principle, acknow- 
leged and general, laid down as the 
basis on which the state had built up 
its decision. Instead of the compre- 
hensive measures which have been 
recently proposed, a measure of discri- 
mination should have been adopted, and 
the country should have been taught to 
feel that punishment was visited, where- 
ever it fell, on offences which had been, 
not merely presumed, but proved. We 
have never denied that Ireland had, 
and has, its proportion of worthless 
landlords. If bad landlordism be a 
crime, as it is very plainly a sin, we 
would desire that it were dealt with 
firmly, and even severely, by the law. 
But we hold it injustice of the most 
odious character, and of the most per- 
nicious efficacy, to visit good landlords 
with confiscation or penalty, because 
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they have their possessions in a neigh- 
bourhood where their virtues are ren- 
dered more admirable and brighter, 
by the difficulties of their position, and 
by contrast. Establish a charge against 
a landlord, that he has been culpably 
negligent of his duties, and then punish 
him to the extent of his misdeservings ; 
but to punish a landlord faithful to his 
duties, by confiscation, simply that he 
may be replaced by a successor, who, 
perhaps, under the most favorable sup- 
position, is not likely to be a better man 
than him, is to make achild’s game of 
“the re-plantation of Ireland,” ousting 
the goodand true, in a random hope, or 
under a profligate pretence, that men 
good enough and true enough for 
Ireland, are to be had whenever they 
are called for. 

In all this, let it be observed, we 
confine our strictures upon the poor 
relief arrangements, or suggestions, to 
their effects upon the poor. We omit 
all consideration of their injustice to- 
wards the ratepaying classes whom 
they make poor. Having never heard 
or read a defence of this injustice— 
having never heard that any one indi- 
vidual of credit or respectability has 
dared to justify the partial visitation 
of anew poor-rate, which may become, 
and has become, confiscation, on the 
species of property least able to bear 
it, and on that alone—having seen the 
injustice of the imposition confessed in 
such proposals as have been made to 
limit its amount, and to discontinue 
the practice by which it has been most 
augmented—we can consent to forego 
further strictures on the injustice, 
the partiality, and the cruel rigour of 
the poor-law, as ratepayers have been 
wronged and ruined by it. We are 
considering it here as it affects the 
classes to whom it holds forth a false 
promise of relief. It was the instru- 
ment in which the state gave an un- 
dertaking that it would maintain the 
poor ; and it assigned a maintenance so 
greatly inadequate, that thousands of 
those for whose lives the responsibility 
was avowed, have died of famine. The 
state had power to make ample pro- 
vision for every one of those creatures 
whom it left to perish. By passing 
an act which sanctioned the screwing 
up a poor-rate to an excess which be- 
came confiscation, the state virtually 
declared that the whole property of 
the country was available for the great 
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purpose it had at heart. It has per- 
mitted vast resources directly at its 
command, ready for use, to remain 
unemployed, and, rather than make use 
of them, has consented that tens, and 
perhaps hundreds of thousands, of 
human beings should die the terrible 
death of hunger. Therefore, on the 
part of the poor, we complain of the 
law for their relief; because the pro- 
vision it made for them was volun- 
tarily, and therefore unpardonably, 
inadequate. 

We complain, still’on the part of the 
poor, that the supplemental contri- 
vances of the state are tainted by the 
same injustice, and answerable for the 
same inadequacy which have rendered 
the original scheme of provision so 
very disastrous. Connaught has bro- 
ken down under the pressure of the 
poor-law ; famine has set in; rates 
can be no more collected; men die 
daily. And what is the remedy? Pass 
alaw which shall empower poor-law 
commissioners to raise a “ rate in aid” 
wherever unions are yet solvent. Pass 
a law? This was, we may imagine, 
the device of ministers, entertained be- 
fore parliament met, announced with 
precipitate, and, considering all the 
circumstances, indecent, haste, as soon 
as parliament had assembled. We have 
approached the end of April, and the law 
is not yet enacted; and in the mean- 
time the poor—the perishing poor 

Man might escape from that confla- 
gration over which Nero fiddled ; no 
more, perhaps, than property wasted 
was in the tyrant’s thoughts. There 
was no escape for human creatures, 
subjects of the queen, for whose lives 
the contrivers of the poor-law declare 
themselves answerable, from that afflic- 
tion under which they pined and died, 
while a parliament wasted out those 
dreary months in disputes on that mi- 
serable “rate in nid,” from which 
perishing creatures were to be pro- 
vided with food. 

Do we condemn or censure the 
faithful men who resisted the minister's 
monstrous proposition? No—we be- 
lieve that they were not only justified 
in their resistance, but that resistance 
was a duty. We believe that they 
were bound to resist, not merely be- 
cause the rate-in-aid scheme was at va- 
riance with the principle of a poor-law ; 
not on the ground that Ulster ought 
not to contribute to the wants of Con- 
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naught (we know how liberal the 
contributions of Ulster had previously 
been); but on the better ground— 
that the rate in aid was a measure 
subsidiary to a bad system; that it 
was doubtful whether it could prove 
of even temporary efficacy; that it 
would cause more poverty than? it 
could relieve; and that, by helping to 
sustain a system which experience had 
proved to be at once inadequate and 
ruinous, it would have served to spread 
its influence fatally over districts not 
yet blighted, and would have made 
the whole country desolate. And here 
we gladly avail ourselves of an autho- 
rity and an eloquence to which no 
reader of our pages can be indifferent. 
Various and almost overpowering as 
have been of late Mr. Butt’s profes- 
sional labours, he has found time to 
express his deliberate judgment on the 
“rate in aid,’* in language worthy of 
the distinguished writer, and with an 
earnestness suitable to the marvellous 
interest of the subject :— ' 


“Tf, my lord, the gentry of Ireland 
attempt, on this occasion, to defend an 
interest separate from that of the peo- 
ple; if any class, or any district, in 
[reland, refuse their contribution to this 
impost, merely because they will not 
help to bear the burdens of their: coun- 
trymen; if it be made a question of class 
against class, of province against pro- 
vince ; if those old divisions, falsely 
called religious, be permitted to embitter 
or create a contest between ourselves, 
those who desire Ireland’s humiliation 
could wish nothing more certainly calcu- 
lated to secure this object. The game 
of divide et impera is an old one. I will 
not say that this tax was prepared on 
the very calculation that resistance to it 
would probably revive the spirit of dis- 
cord that is dying away; but if, my 
lord, it was prepared in the expectation 
that the gentry and the people of Ulster 
must either submit to its infliction or 
place themselves in an odious attitude 
of hostility to their starving fellow-coun- 
trymen, it needs but a right understand- 
ing of the real question utterly to dis- 
appoint and confound that policy; it is 
a subject upon which no class of Irish- 
men have, or can have, an interest dif- 
ferent from the rest. An impost is de- 
manded from the property and industry 
of Ireland, because three-fourths of our 
country are reduced to a state of beg- 
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gary and want. To content ourselves 
with saying we will not pay the impost, 
is to take our stand upon selfish, and 
narrow, and most probably extraneous 
grounds. The true policy for yourselves, 
as well as the country, is to say, we will 
not be content, day after day, to dole 
out alms to our countrymen kept in de- 
gradation; we will demand measures 
that will make their misery and their 
degradation cease. Ifthe rate in aid 
teaches any lesson, it teaches that the 
interests of all creeds, and classes, and 
districts of Ireland, are inseparable. 
That which was intended as the pretext 
of division might thus become the bond 
of union, and the proposition of a rate 
in aid be met, as it only can be met, by 
an unanimous demand from all ranks 
and classes of Irishmen, for justice to 
this noble but misgoverned country. 


“The proposition of the government 
is, to tax the semen ney prosperous 
districts of Ireland, in order to provide 
funds for carrying cut the purposes of 
the present poor-law, in districts in which 
the mass of pauperism is so great as to 
overwhelm their own particular re- 
sources, 

.‘* Were this a mere question as to 
the mode in which funds were to be 
raised to meet a particular emergency 
—were it a mere question of the justice 
of imposing a separate taxation upon 
one part of the empire—however un- 
equal and unjust such a distribution of 
the public burdens—however founded in 
reason might be the indignant remon- 
strance of the people of such a district 
as the great county of Down against the 
injustice of being taxed to support pau- 
perism in parts of Ireland with which 
they have no connexion, and over the 
social economy of which they do not ex- 
ercise the slightest control—still more, 
to pay debts for which their credit was 
never pledged ; still, the question would 
not be, as it is now, one affecting the 
existence of our common country. This 
is not a question between Ulster and 
Connaught: the question is, whether 
the industry of Ireland is to be sunk, 
and her property confiscated, in the 
vain attempt to support her pauperism 
after the policy of a poor-law framed for 
us inthe most utter ignorance of our 
position, and the most contemptuous 
disregard of our interests. My lord, the 
rate in aid is but the crisis of the poor- 
law of 1837; it is but the necessary 
consequence and consummation of the 
policy of that law, and to oppose its 
exaction upon any grounds short of those 


* “ The Rate in Aid. A Letter to the Earl of Roden, by Isaac Butt, Esq., Q.C.” 


Dublin: James M¢Glashan. 1849. 
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which assail that wasting and ruinous 
enactment, is to deprive the opposition 
of its true strength. It is to convert 
that which ought to be a national ques- 
tion—a question in which every Irish- 
man is deeply interested—into a ques- 
tion of locality and class. The rate in 
aid is not a measure for relieving Mayo 
at the expense of Down: it is a measure 
for compelling Down to assist Mayo on 
the road to ruin, by bearing Mayo com- 
pany on the way. The real question 
before us, before the country, is: How 
is the destitution of Ireland to be met? 
The minister says, by the poor-law 
system and the rate in aid. That is, I 
will persevere in a system by which I 
have already exhausted the entire pro- 
perty of some localities in a vain attempt 
to support their poor. I will extend the 
process now indiscriminately to all the 
property ofthe country. ‘The process 
of beggary is too slow while it is multi- 
plied and subdivided into one hundred 
departments, and, like the tyrant of 
old, we wish the property of Ireland to 
present but one neck to the axe. And 
all this that a dictum and a dogma may 
be carried out—‘ The property of Ire- 
land must support its poverty ;'—and 
not only this, but it must support it 
according to the theories of Mr. George 
Nicholls, embodied in the policy of the 
new poor-law. If this be so, to content 
ourselves with a mere opposition to the 
rate in aid, is to struggle against the 
manifestation of an evil, with the exist- 
ence of which we ought boldly to grap- 
ple. To substitute for it an income-tax 
is but to concede its principle, aggra- 
vate its injustice, and expedite its disas- 
trous results. No, my lord, there is one 
way, and but one way, of meeting this 
impost ; it is, to prove that the whole 
system of poor-law legislation in Ireland 
is based in error—that the attempt to 
support the labouring population of the 
country without increasing the activity 
of the productive powers of the country, 
involves a problem that admits but of 
one solution, and, persevered in, must 
lead to but one result—the confiscation 
of the little property the country has, 
without any real or substantial benefit 
tothe poor. Let us join, my lord, in 
demanding some more natural, and some 
more efficient mode of dealing with the 
destitution of Ireland than is to be found 
in the provisions of our present poor- 
law. Let us show that taxation for the 
purposes of that law is, under the pre- 
sent circumstances of the country, but 
ruin. If the principle of that law be 
persevered in, it must sooner or later 
reduce Ireland to beggary ; and to my 
mind it matters very little whether that 
is to be accomplished through the agency 
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of a rate in aid, an income-tax, or the 
more slow but equally certain process 
by which the pauperising of a large por- 
tion of the country must, sooner or later, 
bring down the rest to the same level.” 


In this generous strain of eloquence 
and argument—graced alike by the 
high qualities of benevolence and 
truth, meet accessories to genius— 
it cannot escape the reader's discern- 
ment that the rate-in-aid scheme is a 
project in which the real character of 
the Irish poor-law is made apparent. 
In order that the letter of the law shall 
be for a while preserved, its principle 
must be abandoned, and all Ireland 
must be constituted, as it were, one 
electoral division. It is thus, rather 
than for itself, the rate-in-aid scheme 
became worthy of opposition and at- 
tention. Whether it was thrown out 
by the crafty premier to effect a diver- 
sion from assaults which he appre- 
hended on his unhappy law, or that it 
might provoke such expressions of 
offence as should facilitate the imposi- 
tion of an income-tax, the instruction 
it gives ought not to be disregarded. 
The Irish poor-law is not suitable to 
the circumstances of our country. It 
must be annulled or very greatly 
amended, before a hope of prosperity 
can rationally be entertained amongst 
us. 

We wish it were in our power to 
place before the reader the various im- 
portant suggestions and recommenda- 
tionsin Mr. Butt’s most able pamphlet, 
but narrow limitation in space, and a 
belief that some views to which expe- 
rience has conducted us are seasonable 
and just, constrain us, with reluctance, 
to write in our own person rather than 
to transcribe the arguments of this 
great advocate. We have the conso- 
lation to hope that they will be soon 
(ifthey are not already) gravenin the 
memories of our readers. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
to a very great extent throughout 
Ireland, the whole produce of the 
land has not proved capable of afford- 
ing sufficient sustenance to the popula- 
tion located on it. We speak of the ca- 
pabilities of the soil as they have been 
explored under the influence and 
administration of the poor-law. How 
is this evil to be corrected? Lord 
John Russell says, ** Raise a rate in 
aid throughoutall Ireland.” Lord John, 
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who carried each relief measure of his 
concoction by accompanying it with a 
guarantee against the worse measure 
by which he followed it up, is so indul- 
gent as to give his damaged promise 
that the rate in aid shall be but a 
transient infliction, and that he has no 
intention to make its burden heavier. 
If he keep this promise, we would only 
observe upon it, that the scheme is ut- 
terly worthless—that the sum to be 
raised by it would have scarcely any 
other effect than that of causing irri- 
tation to those from whom it was 
wrung. It would not administer use- 
ful aid where a population was starving. 
Experiments to try the patience of 
loyal men, or to explore the benevo- 
lence of men suffering the hardships of 
great pecuniary distress, and on the 
verge of indigence, are very unwise, 
and should be encouraged by hope of 
a good result far more flatteringly 
than the auspices of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s scheme recommend it. 

Sir Robert Peel proposes his scheme 
of the plantation. We can make no 
account of such a scheme until it is 
before us in detail. There are pro- 
jects, and that of Sir Robert Peel is 
one, which could be conceived, so far 
as their principle is concerned, with as 
free fecundity as children blow bubbles, 
and with about as much effect. We 
want further information before we 
can presume to approve such ascheme. 
Presented, as it has been, without the 
requisite details, we see little more than 
the difficulties with which the expected 
colonists will have to contend, and are 
led to remember that Eden through 
which an imaginative writer of the pre- 
sent day has been our conductor, rather 
than the settlement which Sir Robert 
Peel would partially adopt as his mo- 
del, for which, while yet untried, the 
names of Bacon and Chichester were 
strong vouchers. Sir Robert Peel 
would encourage us to hope that pro- 
fitable employment may be found for 
multitudes now perishing in idleness. 
A colonist is to purchase territory in 
Connaught—is to reclaim the waste 
of which he has become part-proprie- 
tor—is to pay poor-rate, if necessary, 
to the amount of seven shillings in the 
pound—is to compete with the world 
in the British market for the sale of 
his produce—and is to prosper and to 
spread prosperity around him. Has 
Sir Robert Peel, or has any one of his 
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eulogists or followers, frameda rational 
idea of the price at which Irish produce 
is likely to be sold next year? Has 
he, or have they, without forming some 
such idea, projected or praised his 
daring scheme? We happen to be 
acquainted with farms and with farm- 
ers to some little extent, and we are 
compelled, with whatever regret, to 
confess to ourselves, that the prevailing 
disposition of many occupiers of land 
is to devote their fields, so far as may 
be practicable, to the feeding of cattle 
rather than to the raising of grain. 
We are aware that even among those 
who have last year and this year given 
much employment to the spade and 
the plough, are many who contemplate 
a total change in their system of hus- 
bandry as soon as the land has _ been 
prepared for it. They contemplate a 
considerable diminution in the number 
of their labourers, and they do so 
because they fear that the market 
will not afford them remunerating 
prices for labour. ‘Times like these 
do not seem favourable for the re- 
plantation of Ireland. When our 
markets, after the shock of free trade, 
have settled into something like con- 
sistency—when the relations of supply 
and demand can be understood, and 
prices may, to some extent, bereckoned 
on—lands may be bought and sold on 
ascertained principles. —Purchase,now, 
would be a gambling speculation. As 
Mr. Bright, member of the Poor-law 
Committee, and of the Joint Stock Com- 
pany for purchasing depreciated pro- 
perty in Ireland, observes, no sane man 
would buy our lands, unless at a very 
low rate of purchase. We would 
add, that the return for his capital, 
invested at even the lowest assignable 
rate (while paupers are to be fed in 
idleness, if they so will, at home, and 
the agricultural produce of the Conti- 
nents, old world and new, is attracted 
to the English market), may disappoint 
him ; and, like the man who paid a 
forged bank note, and had a glandered 
horse in exchange, the buyer of the 
depreciated property may have the 
worst of the bargain. In short, we 
think the time unseasonable for Sir 
Robert Peel's experiment. Until we 
know the point of depression to which 
our grain market has fallen during the 
withdrawal of protection—the amount 
of disturbance to our labour market, 
in consequence of the indulgence and 
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encouragement given by the poor-law 
to laziness and improvidence — we 
cannot form any rational conjectures 
as to the prospects of colonization. 

It is true—if we understand the views 
of the two great advocates of this 
plantation scheme aright—that it is 
not their wish to encumber it by any 
very prodigal provision for the poor. 
Mr. Bright seems not very favourably 
disposed to the existing system, and 
appears cordially to concur with the 
member for Tamworth in his con- 
demnation of outdoor relief. It may 
be presumed, therefore, that, as soon 
as the poor-law has accomplished its 
mission of ruin upon farmers and 
landlords, paupers are to have their 
turn of hardship, and the new race of 
occupants and owners are to be visited 
with prosperity again. A maximum 
is to be fixed for the ‘rateage, and a 
stringent workhouse test is to be ap- 
plied for ‘the Utopia that is to be.— 
Why not adopt these amendments at 
once? Why not moderate the tyranny of 
the poor-law now—now, while yet good 
landlords may be saved from the ruin 
with which it threatens them ? 

We are not departing from our pro- 


fessed purpose in thus demanding 
justice for landlords, whose sufferings 
under the poor-law are unmerited. It 
is for the benefit of the classes placed 
below them that they be preserved and 


aided. We can deliberately and most 
conscientiously affirm, that, for many 
years past, so far as our knowledge 
extends, the services rendered by 
the landlords of Ireland to the people, 
and the country, have been far more 
signal than the injuries inflicted by 
such of their order as were selfish or 
criminally improvident. We can 
further affirm, that those land- 
lords who have been most detri- 
mental to the interests of the country 
are of the class which the meditated 
plantation is to introduce. Seek for 
those whose rents are exorbitant— 
whose rapacity is most unrelenting— 
whose neglect of improvement, so far 
as a liberal outlay of capital can effect 
it, is most conspicuous—whose pro- 
perties are most opprobriously distin- 
guished for pauperism—and you will 
find them, in most instances, among 
the owners of small estates, and, 
very commonly, among parties who 
have acquired property by purchase, 
and not inheritance. You will find 
that lessors who can set their 
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landlords at defiance, because of 
the nature of their tenure—purchas- 
ers, who, residing at a distance from 
their “ investments,” regard the lands 
they have acquired as they do any 
other marketable commodity, (and more 
especially purchasers of small parcels 
of land)—furnish far more than their 
due proportion of such parties as you 
would desire to see displaced ; and you 
will find that these are the parties who 
are now thriving at the cost of the be- 
nevolent and self-denying, and who, if 
the tyranny of the poor-law be not abat- 
ed, will retain their places when they 
have ruined and exterminated their 
betters. Will it be for the advantage 
of the poorer classes that such a con- 
summation be wrought? There may 
be those who will scoff or sneer at our 
assertion, but they cannot shake our 
strong conviction, that there are at 
this moment many landlords in ,Ire- 
land from whose presence and influence 
a prosperous tenantry derive more be- 
nefit than they could have, were the 
landlords dispossessed, rents abolished, 
and the estates distributed in parcels, 
as freeholds, to the population upon 
them. Indeed, we are aware of in- 
stances in which the landlord’s influ- 
ence is felt only in his works of mercy, 
and many instances in which the 
outlay of landlords, for their te- 
nants good, very far exceeds the ut- 
most amount of their receipts as rent. 
We are aware of many instances in 
which Irish landlords, and every mem- 
ber of their families, devoted them- 
selves to charitable duties, in the late 
season of distress—renounced all the 
indulgences to which they had been 
habituated, and expended resources 
reserved for objects of much impor- 
tance, which were abandoned because 
not compatible with the duties assigned 
by the people’s ‘distress. And there 
are instances in which a people un- 
vitiated by ill advice, showed them- 
selves sensible and worthy of this 
benevolent care for their welfare. 
We have known food, amounting 
in cost to seven hundred pounds, 
distributed at the instance, and under 
the direction of two young ladies, in a 
district allotted to their charge ; and, 
although there was no_ protecting 
power but that which a moral-force 
influence afforded, to convoy the pro- 
vision carts sent to various localities, 
there never was a portion forcibly 
or surreptitiously abstracted from 
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the provision. It was called “ the 
ladies’ bread,” and it was sacred 
as the showbread on the altar of 
old. Not a crumb was lost or 
abused ; and the days of these minis- 
trations are retained in most affection- 
ate remembrance by those who wit- 
nessed, as well as those who were the 
immediate objects of them. And we 
have witnessed—what might seem to 
be the apt embellishment of ro- 
mance--landed proprietors in Ireland, 
and their families, whose proper place, 
were one to judge from appearance, 
manners, habits, accomplishments, he 
would assign them where fashion and 
refinement shed their choicest lustre, 
and whom we haveseen, inrude districts, 
engaged in certainly the noblest office 
to which man can give himself up—that 
of succouring and comforting fellow- 
creatures, and raising their condition. 
Even while we write, a vision of 
this character rises before us. The 
head of the family, a person of 
high military rank, his sons, his 
daughter, young, accomplished, emi- 
nently attractive, in manner and appear- 
ance, admirable specimens of our best 
English aristocracy, and all resigning 
their places in the circles for which 
they seemed formed, and patiently 
dedicating themselves to a holy service 
in the improvement of a grateful 
people. Where their estates were lo- 
cated, it was, as they felt, their duty 
to be, and there they remain. But 
under what circumstances—with what 
recompense—at what disadvantage ? 
Expending in the cultivation of a pro- 
perty far more than it returns, having, 
as the recompense for an excess of 
outlay, the satisfaction of seeing a 
large population enjoying comforts 
and improving in their habits—a young 
generation growing up under happy 
culture—industry, good order, cheer- 
fulness, prevailing within the limits of 
their charge—the pauperism of dis- 
tricts where they can exercise no con- 
trol is now waged against them; and 
they may, perhaps, be disabled in 
their benevolent enterprises, because a 
law, baneful and indiscriminating as a 
pestilence, will not distinguish between 
a case like theirs and that of some 
mercenary owner of land, who has 
caused the pauperism of his squalid 
estates, and has thriven upon it. Are 
we not then faithful to our promise, 
and pleading the cause of the poor 
when we desire that good landlords 
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shall be permitted to dwell amongst 
us? 

But how is this to be accomplished? 
What is to furnish the supply by 
which the severity of our poor-rates 
may be abated? Whence is the “ rate 
in aid” to come? If every rational 
and honest man will admit that real 
property in Ireland has already borne 
its part amply—has been, indeed, far 
too heavily burdened, whence is the 
new supply to come? Is it to be an 
income or property-tax—a tax on ab- 
sentees—a tax on funded property, or 
official income? Is the want to be 
provided for from the Imperial Trea- 
sury? We will not enter into an exa- 
mination of these various queries, but, 
referring the reader for much informa- 
tion to the very able pamphlet from 
which we have already presented him 
withsome citations, will venture to state 
our own view as to the proper source 
from which, under the present opera- 
tion of the poor-law, landed property, 
in England as well as here, should be 
aided in bearing its burdens. 

If the land is to make provision for 
the poor (a hypothesis which not the 
law of Queen Elizabeth but subsequent 
law and usage seem to have affirm- 
ed), land should be enabled to dis- 
charge the duty imposed upon it. It 
was, to some extent, so enabled by 
those laws of protection which were 
designed to compensate the disadvan- 
tages under which one species of pro- 
perty was placed ; the partial oppres- 
sion on the one hand being redressed 
by partial privileges on the other. It 
would have been well had it been held 
in remembrance that the benefits thus 
bestowed did not consist in protec- 
tion solely of the landed interest, 
as it was called, but also of the 
poor, who were made dependent 
to a considerable extent on the agri- 
culture of the country, and who were 
thus especially interested in its pros- 
perity. On behalf of the poor, we 
would advise, to some moderate extent, 
that their part of the protection be re- 
stored. There is a manifest anomaly, all 
will admit, in casting heavy burdens on 
the agriculture of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for the maintenance of that 
state of society on which the benefit of 
access to British markets is dependent, 
and throwing those benefits open to fo- 
reign (which may to-morrow be hostile) 
states, although they contribute nothing 
to that expenditure which makes admis- 
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sion to the British market valuable. 
For the “protection,” it may be said, 
of that market, agriculture in these 
countries is heavily taxed. It would 
seem not irrational, under any circum- 
stances, to expect that foreign coun- 
tries admitted to equal privileges, 
should not be exempt from their due 
share of taxation. But, when it is 
taken into account that home agricul- 
ture bears the heavy burden of sup- 
porting our poor, it arguesa new claim 
to the benefit of an especial protection. 
We would have this claim acknow- 
ledged, and would have a moderate 
duty laid on imports of foreign grain, 
the proceeds of which should be allo- 
cated altogether as a “ rate in aid” to 
the support of the poor in every part 
of the kingdom, If this duty fall alto- 
gether on the foreigner, who of his 
own free will has sought the advan- 
tages of the English market, we may 
feel satisfied he has an ample return 
for the payment. If it fall wholly, or 
partially, on the people of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, adding a tenth or a 
twentieth to the cost of bread in their 
household economy, the burden will be 
but light indeed, and will be amply com- 
pensated toevery honest man’s heart, in 
the feeling that a fraction of what has 
been paid for the loaf upon his table, 
has been allocated to the office of pro- 
viding bread for the poor. This is 
our suggestion for a “rate in aid.” 
Justice, we believe, and sound policy 
will conspire to recommend it. 

But we are bound to say that ab- 
stract considerations of justice and 
true policy will not be likely to prevail 
in favor of the landed interest, espe- 
cially in Ireland, unless those who are 
most concerned exert themselves to 
make their cause understood. Nothing 
can be more manifest than that there is 
a prejudice adverse to the Irish land- 
lords in the English mind, which must 
be removed before the cause can be 
impartially determined. If they will 
not exert themselves to accomplish 
this important end, no advocacy can 
avail them. Until the end has been 
accomplished, they should strenuously 
endeavour to make provision against 
hostile efforts for their undoing. While 
exonerating themselves from sinister 
imputations, they should provide 
against injustice; and under a full as- 
surance that there are adversaries who 
desire their overthrow, should steadily 
and patiently prepare to defeat their 
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machinations. Let no man imagine 
that he can baffle the purpose of one 
who aims at compelling the sale of a 
depreciated property by difficulties 
which the law may interpose, or by 
the formidable technicalities which 
constitute the difficulty of assuring 
legal title. There are now in exist- 
ence, or in process of formation, joint- 
stock companies, through whose agency 
all these impediments in the way of 
free trade in land are likely to be re- 
moved. The company for purchase 
has already made itself known, and 
the agencies it is likely to employ can 
be judged of by the revelations of Mr. 
Bright. The other company, under 
the name of the “ Legal Title Insu- 
rance Company,” has issued its pro- 
spectus—a prospectus characterised 
by clearness, ability, and information, 
in no ordinary degree, and giving the 
strongest reason to believe that the en- 
terprise in which it has engaged is 
likely to prove successful. With two 
such societies in existence there seems 
little reason to doubt that sales in 
land will soon be effected on a large 
scale; and all we desire is this, that, 
through their operation, Ireland may 
not be deprived of landlords whom 
it has learned to value, and that such 
landlords may not be impoverished by 
forced sales of their properties, under 
circumstances in which the transactions 
must prove their ruin. We would say, 
therefore, to all owners and occupiers 
of land, all who have not yet sunk under 
their burdens, be alert, resolved, and 
patient; by retrenchment within your 
homes, and an energetic use of the 
means and opportunities in your power, 
prepare against the evils which are 
coming. You may, even in your present 
difficulties, do much ; from your present 
limited expenditure retrench some- 
thing ; from your present diminished 
means derive something more than they 
have yielded; exert yourselves, and by 
God’s blessing on your prayers, good 
will follow. 

And by all means avail yourselves of 
the opportunities afforded by the poor- 
law unions. Let them not be disgraced 
by a waste of labour which may be 
turned to good account. There isnot 
one in which some new source of in- 
dustry and profit may not be developed; 
not one which may not furnish new 
and valuable information as to the real 
condition of our country. If the guar- 
dians will but do the duties for which 
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they have become answerable, the poor- 
law may be so mitigated as to become 
harmless, or even beneficial in its ope- 
ration. The union board may be- 
come a rural parliament. It has the 
government of man, and the adminis- 
tration of funds, and the development 
of industrial resources, confided to it ; 
and it has that great power of so 
bringing the state of a district into the 
light, that the confusion which serves 
the ends ofbad men, and is fatal to the 
interests of good, cannot prevail against 
its honest inquiries. The poor-law 
guardians, if they are animated by 
a spirit of true benevolence, and 
wisely directed, may renovate this 
afflicted country. They may, by 
taking counsel of each other in 
counties, provinces, throughout the 
whole country at large, be enabled to 
do more for the good of Ireland than 
the most sanguine patriotism could 
hope to achieve through the instru- 
mentality of an independent legislature. 
True, they may be overborne by salaried 
commissioners. They may.— And when 
a day comes in which a board of guar- 
dians, honestly bent on the discharge 
of its duty, and guiltless of offence, is 
dismissed for being efficient, a new 
state of things will have arisen, or will 
have been declared, and we may learn 
in that day the new duty assigned to us. 

We will not say that the evil day 
we shudder to think of has yet lowered 
upon us, The minister of our gra- 
cious queen, it is true, has declared 
his merciless purpose of augmenting 
the taxation of Ireland, in order to 
prolong the agonies of a condemned 
law and of the country wasting under 
its influence. It is true, that neither 
regret, remorse, nor resolution to 
amend, has been expressed with refer- 
ence to a law which selected a species 
of property, wasted by three successive 
and calamitous blights, to inflict a new, 
partial, and most oppressive tax upon. 
It is true that no compunction has been 
expressed for the aggravated oppres- 
sion of which this devoted property 
was to be the subject. It is true, 
Lord Jobn Russell has declared that 
he must have more from Ireland, and 
that the journal which was so cogni- 
zant of his intentions as to anticipate, 
by a day, his utterance of them, has 
pronounced that “so long as there 
are soldiers and police, prisons and 
gallows in Ireland” there can be no 
doubt of the power of Great Britain 
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to accomplish what she holds to be 
desirable in our country. It is true 
that Irish representatives have encour- 
aged and invited the further oppres- 
sion with which we are menaced ; 
but, notwithstanding all this, and more, 
if more is to be, we would say—the 
end is not yet. 

No, the time is not come when we 
could hold forth the chivalrous ex- 
ample of Argyle for the imitation of 
our Irish gentry. Regions of Irish 
territory have, no doubt, been con- 
verted into hunting-grounds, where 
famine has * cried havoc, and let slip” 
her beagles. We will not, for all this, 
meet wrong by wrong. We would 
write and speak again to that noble 
and mighty body which stood forth at 
atime of peril in defence of British 
connexion, as we wrote and spoke last 
year. We would tell them now, as 
we said then, that the heart of Eng- 
land is good and true, and that no 
emissary of faction, whether through 
the agency of an incendiary press, or 
even (should he lend his instrumen- 
tality) that of a British minister, shall 
prevail against our true allegiance to 
the throne and empire. But this 
much we will say—an enemy to Bri- 
tish connexion has guided the minister 
in his ill-timed and ill-judged mea- 
sures, and has spoken in the rabid 
organ which declares “soldiers and 
police, prisons and gallows,” the agen- 
cies through which Ireland is to be 
reclaimed and governed. 

He threatens the imposition of a 
new tax, and the Times instructs us 
how it is to be raised. Before mat- 
ters are brought to so dire extremity, 
we would do much to avert it, and 
would certainly claim a kearing for the 
rate-in-aid project which we have sub- 
mitted to the reader. ‘* New taxes,” ex- 
claims Lord John ; “ protection for the 
poor” is our reply—* protection” for 
the poor in the shape of an impost on 
the property which mainly supports 
them—on home property, a poor-rate 
—on the foreign, which competes with 
it in the British market, a duty. 
Which is the wiser—the more bene- 
volent provision—that which evokes 
the apparition of a gallows to the de- 
light of the incendiary, and the hu- 
miliation, it may be, of England; or 
that which is in accordance with all 
sound principles of justice and econo- 
my, and which all good men will give, 
not grudingly, but gladly ? 





